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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


K  wealth  can  many  blessings  grant 
Unknown  to  those  who  pine  in  want, 
It  also  can  some  ills  bestow 
That  poverty  can  never  know : 
The  sated  appetite,  the  spleen. 
The  tedious  hours  that  intervene 
*Twixt  pleasures  that  amuse  no  more 
When  once  their  novelty  is  o'er^ 
The  parasites,  aoi-disant  friends. 
Intent  to  gain  their  private  ends — 
From  these  exempt,  O  Poverty! 
Whatever  thine  ills,  thou  still  art  free. 

It  is  long  since  we  parted  with  Lord  Fitzwarren 
and  his  travelling  companion,  Webworth,  who  pur- 
sued their  route,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  objects  on 
it  that  attract  other  tourists,  the  first,  thinking  only 
of  the  defective  breed  of  "horses  he  noticed  at  the  post- 
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houses  as  compared  with  those  of  England  ;  and  the 
second  commenting  on  the  luncheons  and  dinners  ftir- 
uished  to  him  at  the  diflTerent  inns.  Modern  travellers 
find  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  journey  of  Horace  to 
Brundusium,  and  smack  their  lips  when  thinking  of 
the  Falemian  wine  he  partook  of  on  his  way ;  but  our 
traveUers  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
simple  fiire  as  that  noted  by  the  Boman  poet,  and  the 
diary  kept  by  Webworth  would  have  proved  the 
progress  made  in  the  science  de  bauche  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  so  elaborate  were  the  "  pencillings  by 
the  way''  jotted  down  by  that  epicurean  of  the  best 
plaU  to  be  had  at  the  different  alberpas.  Arrived  at 
Venice,  the  surprise  of  Lord  Fitzwarren  could  only 
be  equalled  by  his  anger,  when  he  discovered  that 
there  were  no  horses  there,  and  that  gondolas  served 
in  the  place  of  carriages.  "  What  a  vile  city  !""  said 
he.  "  I  am  glad  it  is  going  to  ruin,  for  who  but  fools 
could  have  built  one  where  horses  could  not  be  f 

Strange  to  say,  he  had  never  read  any  account  of 
this  sea-bom  capital,  and  was,  consequently,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  its  peculiarities.  *'  Our  stay  here  shall 
be  briefi'"  resumed  he,  ''for  I  shan't  be  cauorht 
spending  many  hours  in  a  place  where  no  horses  are 
to  be  seen."" 

A  laquaii  de place^  who  understood  a  little  English, 
happening  to  overhear  this  remark,   as    Lord   Fitz- 
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warren  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Leone  Bianco,  came 
forward,  and  assured  my  lord  that,  if  he  would  conde- 
scend to  put  himself  under  his  guidance,  he  would 
lead  him  to  see  the  finest  horses  in  the  world. 

^'Lead  on,  then,  my  hearty,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  I  long  for  the  sight  of  one  of  my  favourite 
imimals,  as  a  fish  does  for  water  ."^^ 

But  when  they  arrived  at  the  Piazza  de  San  Marco, 
and  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  there  were  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  laughed  the  laquais  de  place  to  scorn, 
and  declared  it  was  an  imposition  to  stick  up  horses 
as  a  sign,  when  no  living  ones  could  be  had  in  the 
place.  Nay,  more,  he  pronounced  the  long-admired 
work  of  Lysippus  to  be  a  poor  thing,  asserting  that 
the  animals  showed  no  blood,  and  were  clumsy  brutes. 
In  vain  did  the  voluble  Venetian  relate  the  fame  and 
travels  of  these  steeds,  always  the  meed  of  victors 
from  the  remote  epoch,  when  Augustus,  after  the 
defeat  of  Antony,  removed  them  from  Alexandria  to 
Borne,  down  to  their  enlevement  by  the  modem  GsBsar, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  considered  them  among 
Us  proudest  trophies. 

"  And  more  fool  he !"'  replied  Lord  Fitzwarren. 
"He  might  have  had  a  score  of  the  finest  living, 
thorough-bred  English  horses,  for  half  the  money 
which  the  removal  of  yonder  bronze  ones  must  have 
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cost ;  and  had  he  been  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh,  he 
would  not  have  looked  twice  at  these.**' 

The  laquaU  de  place  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
offered  to  conduct  milor  to  some  of  the  palaces  to  see 
the  pictures. 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble ;  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  looking  at  pictures  at  Borne,  and  don'^t 
mean  to  bore  myself  with  any  more.'' 

"  But  Titiano,  the  great  Titiano !  surely  milor  would 
not  leave  Venice  without  beholding  the  chef  dPcewtres 
of  his  pencil  f 

"  I  will  though,  for  hang  me  if  I  look  at  a  picture 
until  I  get  back  to  England,  and  see  Edwin  Landseer''s 
horses  and  dogs,  that  are  better  worth  attention  than 
all  your  Italian  pictures  put  together." 

Returned  to  the  Leone  Bianco,  Lord  Fitzwarren 
found  his  friend  Webworth  selecting  from  a  printed 
bill  of  fare  before  him  the  dainties  he  preferred,  and 
noting  them  down  for  the  cook.  '^  This  is  such  an 
abominable  place,  Weby,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stay 
here,"  said  he. 

[We  will  spare  our  readers  the  half  intelligible  pro- 
nunciation of  Mr.  Webworth,  and  indite  his  words 
without  the  tiresome  lisp  that  invariably  accompanied 
them.] 

*'  You  don't  mean  that,  my  good  fellow.  Why,  you 
remember  Burford  told  us,  that  the  best  chefde  cuisine 
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in  all  Italy  is  to  be  found  at  this  very  hotel,  and  what 
the  deuce  else  can  you  want  to  make  us  comfortable  V^ 

"  Many  things,  horses  amon^^  the  rest.  How  the 
devil  can  a  man  be  happy  in  a  place  where  there  is  not 
a  horse  ?  No,  I  really  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  stay 
here  a  week  as  we  intended — ^nay,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  should  like  to  go  off  to-morrow."*' 

"  But  remember,  my  dear  Fitz,  people  would  laugh 
so  confoundedly  at  us,  were  we  to  leave  Venice  without 
seeing  its  churches,  palaces,  and  fine  pictures.'' 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  give  a  fig, 
Weby,  to  see  them !" 

"  I  certainly  would  not  have  come  out  of  my  way 
to  view  them,  I  confess,  Fitz,  but  as  we  are  here,  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  say  I  had  seen  them." 

"  Oh  !  for  the  matter  of  that,  Weby,  you  can  sat/ 
you  have,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well.  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  will  look  very  knowing  when  people  are 
talking  of  Venice,  and  boring  one,  as  they  always  do, 
about  pictures  and  other  things,  to  say  /  was  at 
Venice,  but  made  it  a  point  not  to  see  any  of  those 
things,  I  was  so  tired  of  hearing  them  talked  of. 
That  will  make  'em  stare  twice  as  much  as  if  one 
prated  about  the  matter  for  an  hour." 

"  But  really,  Fitz,  I  should  like  to  stretch  my  legs 
a  little  after  being  so  long  shut  up  in  a  postchaise. 
And  though  I  don't  care  much  about  palaces,  churches. 
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and  pictures,  the  going  to  see  them  makes  one  take 
exercise,  and  that  gives  a  good  appetite,  which,  as  the 
chefde  cuisine  here  is  a  prime  artist,  is  worth  having/"' 

"  You  would  not  surely  like  to  go  about  in  one  of 
those  black  hearses  that  they  call  gondolas,  Weby? 
I  thought  I  should  be  suffocated  while  I  was  going  to 
the  Place  St.  Mark,  and  it  put  such  melancholy 
thoughts  into  my  head  that  I  havenH  got  over  it  yet." 

"  You  won^t  mind  it  after  a  little  use,  Fitz ;  so, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  let  us  stay  here  a  few  days,  and 
try  the  cook's  skill.  Venice  is  famed  for  a  certain  break- 
fast-cake called/(x?a(^'o.  I  wrote  it  down  in  my  pocket- 
book  when  I  heard  Burford  speak  of  it,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  not  to  make  acquaintance  with  it.*" 

"  Well,  as  you  have  set  your  heart  on  it,  Weby,  I 
will  stay  three  or  four  days  here  ;  but  it's  against  my 
will,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mr.  Webworth  endeavoured  to  induce  Lord  Fitz- 
warren  to  break  through  his  original  resolution,  and 
accompany  him  the  regular  round  of  sight-seeing ;  for 
the  excellence  of  the  cook  at  the  Leone  Bianco  made 
BO  favourable  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he 
would  willingly  have  prolonged  his  sojourn  there  ad 
infinitum^  could  he  have  persuaded  his  friend  to 
remain. 

"  What  you  can  see  in  Venice  to  make  you  wish  to 
stay  here,  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
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his  temper  somewhat  tried  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Webworth  continued  to  nrge  him  to  postpone 
his  departure. 

"  Why,  where  can  we  hope  to  find  such  a  cook, 
Fitz !  And  after  our  bad  fare  on  the  road,  and  indif- 
ferent dinners  at  Borne,  it  is  a  comfort  to  enjoy  the 
living  here.'* 

"  That  fellow  Weby  thinks  of  nothing,  lives  for  no- 
thing, but  his  stomach,'^  thought  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
annoyed  at  the  total  disregard  to  his  own  wishes  be- 
trayed by  his  epicurean  companion ;  while  Webworth, 
when  left  alone,  could  not  forbear  thinking  ^'  What  a 
devilish  selfish  dog  Fitzwarren  was,  who,  because  he 
did  not  like  Venice,  must  needs  hurry  him  away  from 
it  long  before  he  wished  to  go.**' 

*'  Mem,"  thought  Webworth ;  "  if  ever  I,  by  any 
unexpected  and  lucky  chance,  should  inherit  a  fortune, 
I  will  take  especial  care  never  to  charge  myself  with  a 
eompoffnon  de  'ooyage.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
world ;  for  one  is  sure  to  find  it  a  regular  bore.  Poor 
Fitz,  though  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way,  is  a  ter- 
rible bete^  I  must  admit.  Witness  his  desire  to  leave 
such  a  cook  as  we  have  here.  No ;  FU  never  invite  a 
friend  to  travel  with  me  :  I  have  had  too  much  expe- 
rience of  the  folly  of  that.  Now,  there's  Fitz,  who 
always  begins  to  talk  when  I  wish  to  doze,  and  inter- 
rupts my  digestion :  then,  too,  he  sometimes  touches 


...vi   tn  one.  and  caretully 
;  poor  FitzwaiTcn  lias  liiven  me  a  sick 

Dugh  previously  determined  not  to  go  and  s 
sights  at  Venice,  Lord  Fitzwarren  found  th 
BO  heavily  on  his  hands,  that,  in  order  to  ^ 
he  at  last  consented  to  accompany  his  frier 
round  of  palaces  and  churches,  protesting,  a 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  felt  not  the 
re  in  doing  so.     The  past  history  of  Venice 
lank  to  him :  its  &ding  splendour  a  matte 
rence.     Its  proud  names  could  awaken  no 
ions  in  his  unlettered  mind ;  and  the  treasi 

it  contains  he  was  incapable  of  apprcciat 
ompanion,  nearly  equally  ignorant,  was  quit4 
rent  about  art ;  but,  calculating  that  even 
icial  knowledge  of  pictures  and  places  to  be 

by  viewing  them  once  or  twice'  might  fun 
ith  new  topics  of  conversation,  and  so  inc 

ons  to  country  houses  in    Kngland,  on  his 

»   (letonnlTiP'l    ' '^ 
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vQests  to  eat  their  good  dinners,  drink  their  old  wines, 
and  listen  to  their  thrice-told  long  stories.  To  such 
hosts  Webworth  was  a  sure  card — "  A  well-bred,  inof- 
fensive man,^  as  they  termed  him — ^who  would  neither 
tempt  their  wives  into  flirtations,  nor  their  daughters 
into  an  imprudent  love-match.  He  was  also  very 
popular  with  the  ladies  of  these  country-houses ;  for, 
too  silent  to  be  addicted  to  gossiping,  they  might,  with 
perfect  impunity,  indulge  in  sentimental  conversations 
with  any  favoured  beau,  in  his  presence,  without  his 
appearing  conscious  of  it,  while  he  afforded  a  cover 
from  the  open  indecorum  of  a  tSte-d^-tete,  '*  It  was 
only  Webworth,"'  was  a  frequent  remark  uttered  by 
them,  when  some  new  adorer,  unacquainted  with  his 
peculiar  merits,  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  a  whis- 
pered declaration  of  tendresse^  on  his  entering  a  room  ; 
and  the  younger  ladies  of  families  were  all  amiability 
to  him,  because  he  never  prated  of  who  rode  by  their 
sides,  when  out  of  sight  of  papa  and  mamma,  or  seemed 
to  notice  the  giving  or  taking  a  flower.  In  fact,  Web- 
worth was  never  de  trop^  for  he  could  fall  into  a  doze 
whenever  he  wished  it,  keep  awake  during  the  longest 
game  of  chess,  or  patience,  with  his  hosts,  praise  their 
venison,  and  espouse  their  political  prejudices.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  was  popular. 

The  laqiiais  de  place  who  conducted  Lord  Fitzwarren 
and  his  friend  around  Venice  was  at  his  wits'  end,  as 

B  ^ 


..v^uiu  you   believe  it  ^  —  this  mi 
y  l(.)uk  at  our  finest  pictures,   and  turn 
our  most  noble  palaces  and  churches.     \ 
them  to  the  Frari,  to  show  them  the  s] 
of  the  Doge  Foscari,  milor  said  he  cared  i 
ur  doges  put  together ;    and,  when  I  point 
tone  that  covers  the  resting-place  of  our  gi 
:er,  and  read  aloud — 

'* '  Qui  glace  11  gran  Tiziano,* 

h  I  never  pronounce  without  feeling  prom 
me  not  to  speak  any  of  my  Italian  lingo  to 
e  didn't  understand  a  word  of  it."' 
All  the  Ingles^  do  not  resemble  this  mi 
rved  the  gondolier.  "  I  have  had  many  of 
Ills  very  gondola  who  knew  all  about  Veni< 
—  ay,  and  better  too  —  than  any  cicerone  L 
\  and  who  would  go  from  palace  to  palace 
3h  to  church,  to  see  particular  spots  wber 
able  events  had  occurred .'' 
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late  break&st  in  the  bay-window  in  the  Leone  Bianco 
that  overhangs  the  canal,  "  and  a  pretty  jumble  they 
have  made  in  my  head  ;  I  can^t  remember  one  single 
thing  distinctly,  but  all  is  a  conftised  mass  mixed  up 
together  in  my  brain  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  I  have 
been  looking  at  things  I  never  before  heard  or  dreamt 
0^  and  don^t  care  a  farthing  about.  I  have  been 
quite  out  of  my  latitude  ever  since  I  set  foot  in  Italy 
— thafs  the  truth  of  it  —  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had 
never  left  old  England,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
for  man  or  beast.  When  a  fellow  don^t  know  what  to 
do  with  himself,  Weby,  he's  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape 
by  either  marrying  or  having  a  duel  on  his  hands, 
and  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  worst.  But  what  I 
was  going  to  say  is,  that,  now  we  have  got  over  the 
sight-seeing,  Fm  determined  to  start  to-morrow.'''' 

Webworth  helped  himself  to  another  focdccio^  on 
the  strength  of  his  friend's  information,  almost  groan- 
ing, while  he  cut  it,  at  the  recollection  that  he  should 
80  soon  be  deprived  of  this  dainty. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Fitz,  it  will  be  '  go  further 
and  fere  worse'  with  us,  for  we  can  nowhere  be  so  well 
off  as  here.'' 

"  Every  man  to  his  fancy,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren. 
'^One  man's  meat  is  another's  poison.  You  like 
Venice  ;  /  hate  it,  and  wouldn't  have  stayed  here  a 
second   day  for  any   consideration   if  you   had   not 
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urged  it.  But  to-morrow  I  go  ;  so  hold  yourself  in 
readiness,  old  fellow.*" 

"  I  wonder  whether  these  focacciw  would  keep  two 
or  three  days,  Fitz,  for,  if  they  will,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  take  on  a  supply  with  us  T 

"  I  dare  say  my  courrier  can  tell  you,  so  I  will  ring 
for  him.**"* 

The  courrier  pronounced  that  the  cakes,  to  be  good, 
must  be  fresh  every  day,  at  which  Webworth  evinced 
considerable  disappointment,  and  helped  himself  to 
the  only  remaining  one  on  the  dish.  "I  shall  always 
remember  Venice,''  observed  he,  "for  nowhere  have 
I  ever  tasted  so  delicious  a  cake  as  this  same  foauxio, 
I  wish  one  could  get  it  made  in  England,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  that  and  wild  boar  would  be  a  won- 
derful acquisition  to  our  epicures.'*' 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  English 
dishes  and  cakes,  that  I  require  to  see  no  other  im- 
ported, and  only  wish  I  was  back  to  enjoy  them," 
replied  Fitz  warren. 

And  now  accompts  were  to  be  called  in,  money  to 
be  drawn  for  at  the  banker's,  and  Venetian  chains, 
conterw^^  and  other  bijouterie  and  toys  manufactured 
at  Venice,  were  to  be  purchased  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Wellerby  family.      Box  after  box,  filled  with  these 

^  Pearl  beads  of  various  colours  curiously  enamelled. 
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glittering  articles,  were  brought  to  the  Leone  Bianco 
for  Lord  Fitzwarren's  selection,  and,  as  his  com- 
panion ejed  them,  he  sighed,  and  observed-^ 

**  Fitz,  you  really  are  a  lucky  fellow  thus  ta  have 
the  power  of  proving  to  your  absent  friends  that  you 
haye  not  forgotten  them.  Were  I  rich,  like  you,  I 
should  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  few 
gifts  for  some  of  my  friends  at  home.'' 

"  Select  what  you  like,  my  dear  Weby,"  replied  the 
^food-natured  Fitzwarren,  unconscious  of  the  inde- 
licacy of  this  palpable  hint  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
panion, "  and  allow  me  to  include  them  in  my  bill." 

**  Tlianks,  Fitz,  you  really  are  the  prince  of  good 
fellows,''  and,  with  the  greatest  nonchalance,  Mr.  Web- 
worth  looked  over  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  chose 
some  gold  chains  and  conterie  to  the  value  of  at 
least  thirty  pounds,  never  demanding  the  prices,  but 
ordering  them  to  be  carefully  packed  in  separate  cases. 
"  A  good  hit,"  thought  Webworth.     "  Here  I  have 
secured,  without  expending  a  shilling,  enough  gifts  to 
propitiate  all  the  women  whose  country-houses  I  wish 
to  frequent.     I  know  how  even  the  richest  of  them 
like  to  receive  presents,  and  how  unscrupulously  they 
accept  giftrS  from  those  who  can  but  ill  afford  to  make 
them.     How  I  shall  be  welcomed  now  that  I  have 
something  to  offer  !    Yes,  that  vxis  a  good  hit  of  mine  ; 
and  what  does  it  signify  whether  Fitzwarren,  with  his 


...  a.ivii,  uy  inatrniiony,  not  to 
it  iit'trr  it  nothing  nioiv  is  to  be  expect* 
old  companions.     What  a  pity  it  is 
)d~hearted  fellow  as  Fitz  should  be  £ 
fe ;  but  it  canH  be  helped,  so  I  must  mal 
)  sun  shines.     He  doesn'^t  really  care  s 
I,  and  could  be  easily  talked  out  of  ma: 
b  /  should  be  blamed  for  breaking  off  th< 
,  as  poor  Fitz  is  known  to  be  such  a  w 
)ple  would  say  /  advised  him,  and  sucl 
uld  be  injurious  to  me  in  families  where 
lighters,  so  I  must  let  things  take   the 
le  of  the  bores  of  having  one"'s  friends  foe 
lenever  they  do  anything  less  stupid  than 
od-natured  world  attributes  it  to  the  pe 
st  live  with,  who  gets  all  the  blame,  but 
yB  any  credit  for  their  good-natured  acti 

see  this  will  be  the  last  journey  I  shall 

•  Fitz,  unless  Ladv  Ol^"-    ' 
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cards  that  nobody  shall  be  able  to  blame  me ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  whether  they  be  happy  or  miserable,  it  will 
be  their  afl^,  and  not  mine/^ 

Thus  reasoned  the  selfish  Webworth,  wholly  indif- 
ferent about  the  fiiture  &te  of  his  kindest  and  most 
generous  Mend,  whom  he  only  looked  on  as  a  person 
through  whose  means  he  might  enjoy  the  luxuries 
vhich  his  own  limited  fortune  denied  him. 

When  Lord  Fitzwarren  saw  the  various  fresh  pack- 
ages piled  up  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Leone  Bianco, 
the  morning  of  his  departure  fi*om  Venice,  he  asked 
his  servant  what  they  contained. 

"They  are  the  provisions  ordered  by  Mr.  Web- 
worth, my  lord,  for  the  journey." 

"  Why,  there  is  enough  to  last  for  a  tour  through 
aU  Italy." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  believe  so ;  but  Mr.  Webworth 
would  have  all  the  plcds  which  he  thought  the  cook 
here  most  excelled  in  dressing,  and,  as  your  lordship 
sees,  they  take  up  a  quantity  of  room." 

"  Why,  Weby,  my  boy,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren  to 
his  friend,  who  now  made  his  appearance,  ^^  you  have 
laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions,  I  see,  but  how  the 
deuce  they  are  to  be  stowed  away  is  more  than  I  can 
tell." 

"  You  must  only  have  a  roomy  postchaise  to  con- 
vey them,  Fitz,"  replied  Webworth,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, "  and  this  can  easily  be  had  at  Mestrfe  or  Padua." 
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can  take  any  parcel,  or  be  of  any  use  to  you,  &ir 
ladies,  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  me.'" 

Mrs.  Sydney  and  Louisa  thanked  him,  but  de- 
clined troubling  him  with  any  parcel  or  commission  ; 
and  he  took  his  leave,  pointedly  expressing  his  hopes 
that  when  they  again  met  he  should  find  them  in 
better  health  and  spirits.  "  I  donH  think,^  were  his 
parting  words,  '^  that  of  late  Rome  has  agreed  with 
either  of  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  have 
left  it.*" 

When  certain  that  he  had  left  the  house,  Mrs. 
Sydney  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  no  visiters 
were  to  be  admitted. 

"  The  Signer  Strathem  is  of  course  not  included  in 
this  order,^  said  the  servant. 

*'  There  are  no  exceptions,*"  observed  Mrs.  Sydney  ; 
and  the  man,  with  a  look  of  extreme  surprise,  with- 
drew. The  fond  mother  approached  the  so&  on  the 
pillow  of  which  Louisa  had  hid  her  face,  and  the  weep- 
ing girl  was  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  their  tears 
mingled  for  some  minutes.  "  Let  us  leave  Bome, 
my  child.  To-morrow  let  us  go.  We  shall  be  less 
wretched  any  where  than  here.'" 

"  Yes,  dearest  mother,  let  us  depart.  Let  us  go 
to-morrow  !  I  long  to  be  away  from  a  place  where 
everything  reminds  me  of  him.  Oh  !  mother,  who 
could  have  dreamed  that  he  would  have  been  so  lost 
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tonities  are  afforded  of  diflcovering  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  fellow-travellers,  that  persons  must  be,  indeed, 
bodi  amiable  and  agreeable  to  continue  as  good  friends 
after  as  before  a  long  journey.     The  digestive  organs 
of  Webworth,  severely  tried  by  the  excesses  into  which 
he  had  been  tempted  by  the  good  dinners  at  the  Leone 
Bianco,  were  considerably  deranged ;   yet  he  had  not 
the  prudence  to  abstain  from  Airther  indulgence  on  the 
route,  but,  ill  as  he  was,  did  ample  justice  to  the  deli- 
cacies brought  from  Venice.     The  effect  of  repletion 
is  not  less  injurious  on  the  temper  than  on  the  health, 
the  derangement  of  the  stomach  irritating  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  rendering  even  persons  generally 
good-humoured  quite  the  reverse.   Of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  Fitzwarren  was  soon  fiimished  with  ample 
proof,  for  Webworth  became  so  sour  and  peevish,  that 
every  movement  of  the  carriage  provoked  an  exclama- 
tion of  discontent.  At  one  moment,  he  declared  himself 
half  suffocated  for  want  of  air,  and,  when  his  friend 
good-naturedly  let  down  all  the  glasses,  he  the  next 
complained  of  chilliness,  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  he  had  caught  a  fever. 

"  Let  us  stop  at  the  next  town,  and  send  for  a  phy- 
sician,'" said  Lord  Fitzwarren. 

"  \VTiat !  trust  myself  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian 
quack  i  no,  no,  Tm  not  such  a  fool  as  that !  How  a 
man  of  your  fortune,  Fitz,  can  travel  without  an  Eng- 


.  ..  .»ii-iii  00  uecossary. 

'^  And  wliy  were  you  to  suppose  tha 
>e  more  exempt  from  illness  than  other  pe 
kVebworth,  crossly. 

^^  I  never  supposed  anything  about  it.  1 1 
lad  good  health,  and  I  take  care  not  to  \ 
nuch  in  eating.'' 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  one,  Fitz,  I  must  s 
[  know  no  one  who  eats  more  than  you  dc 
>ften  remarked  your  extraordinary  appetite. 
i  jolt !     This  carriage  is  very  ill  hung,  and  tl 
\Te  on  a  confoundedly  bad  construction.     W 
rou  have  your  carriages  built  by  Barker  ? 
)nly  man  who  can  turn  out  an  easy  travellings 

^^  So  I  think,  and  therefore  I  never  em; 
)ther  coachmaker.'' 

^'  Well,  then,  for  the  nonce  he  has  not  si 
3r  this  carriage  is  fiu*  from  being  an  easy  oi 
ot  near  long  enough  to  allow  one  to  stre 
gs  comfortably.''" 
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"  ril  bet  you  fifty  pounds  they  are  not.'' 
"  You  are  always  for  deciding  everything  by  a 
wager,  Fitz." 

^^  Yes,  because  it  stops  discussions.'' 

"But  for  those  who  can't  afford  to  throw  away 
their  money,  wagers,  you  must  allow,  are  absurd." 

"  Axy  Beaulieu  is  not  of  that  opinion." 

''  Especially  when  he  meets  with  fellows  like  your- 
self, whose  gold  he  so  often  pockets.  There  again, 
what  a  jolt !  By  Jove  !  I  am  nearly  shaken  to 
pieces." 

In  this  manner  did  Lord  Fitzwarren  and  his  sai- 
diiont  friend  journey  on,  until  they  reached  Naples, 
Webworth  still  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  and  com- 
plaining all  the  while,  and  Fitzwarren's  patience  so 
exhausted  that  he  determined  on  not  proceeding  to 
Sicily,  as  he  had  originally  intended,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  continuation  of  a  tete^-tete^  of  which  he  had  already 
much  more  than  he  found  agreeable.  The  first  thing 
he  did  on  arriving  at  Naples  was  to  send  for  an  Eng- 
lish physician  established  there,  to  whose  care  he 
confided  his  atrabilious  friend,  not  without  having 
privately  explained  to  him  the  cause,  the  effect  of 
which  he  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for. 

''  I  had  no  idea  that  Weby  could  be  so  disagree- 
able a  fellow-traveller,"  thought  the  good-natured 
Fitzwarren.     ''  Fastening  such  a  bore  on  oneself  re- 


X   tiiii  ,i:<)iiig  to  be  mar 


loavc'd  a  deep  sigh  as  he  recalled  this 
nory — "  I  must,  in  future,  travel  only 
^Vell,  but,  after  all,  I  defy  Livy  to  be  hj 
kbie  a  postchaise  companion  as  Webwt 
Venice  here.     No,  I  must  do  her  the  ju 
—though  I  don't  like  her,  and,  what  is 
[  will  I  can't  persuade  myself  into  the 
lo  care  a  pin  for  her — she  is  a  devilish  go 
)bliging  girl,  and  is  very  much  in  love  wit 
Livy  !  how  it  would  break  her  heart  if  sh 
>erfectly  indifferent  I  feel  towards  her; 
lever  let  her  know  it,  poor  soul !     It's  e 
K)nvinced  of  it  myself.     Going  to  marry  a 
loes  not  love  is  for  all  the  world  like  going  i 
md,  funking  horridly  all  the  time,  to  lea 
^te,  with  a  deep  brook  at  the  other  side, 
hink  of  it,  for  it  puts  me  into  the  blue  d 
ere  to  Louisa  Svdnftv  f  ^^^  ^ 
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any  other  man  of  my  acquaintance,  though  we  had  no 
two  ideas  in  common,  until  she  preferred  him,  and 
6Ter  since  I  dislike  seeing  him,  and  I  really  believe  I 
should  not  be  sorry  were  I  to  hear  he  had  gone  to  the 
other  world.  And  yet,  what  good  would  that  do  me! 
None  in  the  world .!  Have  I  not,  like  a  blockhead, 
cnga^  to  marry  another!  But,  even  were  I  free, 
ftnd  Strathem  dead,  Louisa  Sydney  wouldn^t  have 
me.  Well,  it  is  vexatious  to  have  youth,  health,  and 
A  large  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  happy ;  and  this  is  my 
case.  I  who  used  to  be  as  gay  as  a  lark,  until  this 
gifl  tamed  my  head.  Perhaps  when  I  get  back  to 
^land,  and  have  my  horses  about  me,  I  shall  again 
•>«  as  I  used  to  be.     Who  knows  T 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Oh !  why  should  enyioas  Fate  decree 
That  Love  should  ever  subject  be 
To  baseless  hopes  and  groundless  fears, 
To  jealous  doubts  and  starting  tears  f 
*Ti8  thus  he  makes  his  empire  known, 
When  in  fond  hearts  he  rears  his  throne ; 
And  those  but  little  know  his  might 
Who  deem  he  gives  alone  delight, 
For  many  bitter  pangs  must  they 
Endure  who  Love*s  stem  laws  obey. 

\o  wholly  engrossed  were  Mrs.  Sydney  ai 

^hter  by  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  the  n 

V  interview  with  Strathem,  that  neither  o 

llected  to  give  orders  to  be  denied  to  vis 

lution  80  necessary  to  be  adont^'^  -^ 
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hopes,  now  pale  and  subdued,  wondered  how  she  had 
been  able  to  see  him  depart  for  ever,  without  having 
betrayed  the  anguish  that  was  preying  on  her  heart. 

"Knowing  his  unworthiness,  and  aware  of  the 
deception  to  which  he  can  condescend  to  stoop,  why, 
why,^  thought  Louisa,  ^'  do  I  still  continue  to  deplore 
the  illusion  that  is  for  ever  vanished,  and  to  dwell  on 
hisimagef 

While  these  painful  thoughts  were  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Louisa  Sydney,  her  mother^s  was  a  prey  to 
scarcely  less  distressing  ones.      In  whom  could  she 
henceforth   trust,   when   Strathem,   whom    she  had 
believed  to  be  as  nearly  faultless  as  erring  man  could 
be,  had   proved  so  unworthy?     All  the   hopes  so 
fondly  cherished  of  seeing  her  daughter  consigned  to 
the  protecting  care  of  an  honourable  man,  on  the 
stability  of  whose  affection  and  principles  she  could 
rely  as  securities  for  her  happiness,  were  now  fallen  to 
the  ground ;  and  she  felt  that,  with  a  nature  like  that 
of  her  child^s,  it  would  be  long,  if  ever,  before  she  should 
recover  from  the  shock  inflicted  by  the  perfidy  of  him 
on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  affection.     How  dis- 
agreeable, too,  would  it  be,  to  meet  those  who  had 
been  aware  of  the  engagement  between  Louisa  and 
Strathem,  and  who  would,  doubtless,  make  a  thousand 
comments  on  the  subject,  and  circulate  as  many  re- 
ports !    Mrs.  Sydney,  thou^  a  most  amiable,  was,  in 


.^ii^ii  liiua,  without  any  nial(^  protector,  s 
3r  (lau2:li tor's  broken-off  niarriatje  would 
meral  topic  of  animadversion.      What 
)ne?    Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  lea> 
ice,  and  so  avoid  another  meeting  with 
id  the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  ex 
1th  the  inquisitive  soi-disant  friends  who 
kely  to  ask  them !    Yes,  it  would  be  besi 
ome  forthwith  5  and,  having  come  to  this 
le  was  on  the  point   of  communicating  i 
kughter,  when  the  door  of  her  acdon  was 
>en,  and  "  II  Signer  Rhymer**'  was  announce 
alian  servant.     Of  all  visitors,  he  was  prec 
le  from  whom  she  would  the  most  shrink  a 
oment,  for  from  his  keen  and  observant  eve 
lew  that  the  least  change  in  the  countenance 
.ughter  and  herself  could  not  be  concealec 
:)m  a  person  of  his  cynical  turn,  and  cold, 
inner,  she  could  expect  but  little  sympathy. 
"  Have  you  been  unwell,  fair  lady  f  snlfl  l.« 
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assumed,  bat  pridey  that  predominant  feature  in 
Louisa^B  character,  had  again  resumed  its  influence, 
the  moment  she  felt  the  searching  eye  of  Mr.  Rhymer 
fixed  on  her  pale  face,  and  she  would  have  suffered 
untold  agonies,  than  have  let  him  seen  that  she  was 
unhappy. 

"  A  cold  in  the  head,'**  repeated  Mr.  Rhymer,  "  is  a 
very  disagreeable  malady,  but  with  young  people  all 
colds,  save  those  of  the  heart,  are  soon  got  over. 
Ladies,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  admit,  are  not 
so  subject  to  chilliness  of  that  part  as  men  are.  DonH 
you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Sydney  V 

'^  I  am  so  little  versed  in  the  subject,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sydney,  "that  you  could  not  appeal  to  any 
person  less  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.'"* 

"  Your  fair  daughter,  perhaps,  can  give  me  hers.*" 

"My  experience  has  not  yet  enabled  me  to  be  a 
judge  of  men's  hearts,'"  said  Louisa ;  but  her  change- 
ful cheek  betrayed  that  the  subject  was  a  painful  one 
to  her.  Had  her  voice  been  as  tremulous  as  her 
cheek  was  pale,  Mr.  Rhymer  would  have  spared  her 
any  further  trial,  for  a  sentiment  of  pity  was  awakened 
in  his  breast  when  he  beheld  one  so  young,  fair,  and 
gifted,  with  the  traces  of  such  deep  and  recent 
sorrow  in  her  countenance ;  but  her  self-possession 
deceived  even  his  scrutinizing  glance,  and  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  grief,  of  which  the  marks  were  yet 

VOL.  m.  c 
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for  he  appeared  annoyed  by  the  request — so  indeed 
did  the  lady — mattered  something  only  half  intel- 
ligible about  his  taking  some  other  opportunity  of 
presenting  me,  and  hurried  away,  leaving  me  looking, 
as  all  disappointed  men  do,  very  foolish.  I  con- 
eluded  that  here  I  should  learn  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  who  has  excited  my  interest  as  well  as 
curiosity ;  but,  since  you  ladies  are  not  acquainted 
with  it,  I  must  conclude  that  the  same  reason  which 
influenced  our  friend  Strathem  to  conceal  it  from  you 
extended  to  me  also."*^ 

Louisa  Sydney,  although  tortured  by  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  almost  beyond  her  power  of  endurance,  made 
a  desperate  and  a  successful  effort  to  conceal  her 
agony  ;  for  what  will  not  pride  effect  in  a  female  heart 
where  it  is  deeply  rooted  ?  She  affected  to  be  busily 
occupied  in  arranging  some  drawings  in  a  portfolio  on 
the  table  near  her  sofa ;  but  Mrs.  Sydney,  less  skilled 
in  concealing  her  feelings,  betrayed  her  emotion  so  evi- 
dently that  Mr.  Rhymer  saw  at  once  that  something 
painfril  had  occurred  between  both  ladies  and  Strathem, 
and  believed  it  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  the  beautiful  woman  he  had  seen  with  the  latter. 

'^  I  am  come  to  take  your  commands  for  England,''* 
said  Mr.  Rhymer.  "  I  leave  the  Eternal  City  to- 
morrow, probably  for  the  last  time,  for  at  my  age  I 
cannot  look  forward  to  crossing  the  Alps  again.     If  I 

C2 


I  irouuiini::  liim  with  any  parcel  or  comii 
le  took  his  leave,  pointedly  expressing  hi 
when  they  again  met  he  should  find  tl 

•  health  and  spirits.     "  I  don't  think/'  w 
ig  words,  ^^  that  of  late  Borne  has  agreec 

*  of  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you 

hen  certain  that  he  had   left  the  house, 
By  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  no  vi 
bo  be  admitted. 

'he  Signor  Strathem  is  of  course  not  includ* 
rder,**  said  the  servant, 
'here  are  no  exceptions,''  observed  Mrs.  Sydi 
he  man,  with  a  look  of  extreme  surprise,  \ 
The  fond  mother  approached  the  so&  on 
'  of  which  Louisa  had  hid  her  &ce,  and  the  vi 
7rl  was  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  their  1 
ed  for  some  minutes.  ^'  Let  us  leave  B( 
lild.  To-morrow  let  us  go.  We  shall  bo 
led  any  where  than  here." 
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to  every  sense  of  propriety,  to  common  decency  itself, 
as  to  appear  pablicly  with  a  person  he  dared  not  name 
to  as,  and  to  whom  he  dared  not  present  Mr.  Bhymer  ! 
— ^to  enter  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Deity  with  such 
a  one  in  the  open  day,  and  with  the  certainty  of  meet- 
ing many  of  those  who  know  his  engagement  to  me ! 
Oh  !  it  is  too  dreadful,  and  proves  that  he  is  indeed 
lost  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame.**^ 

Mrs.  Sydney  made  every  arrangement  for  leaving 
Rome  the  next  day.  Louisa  and  she  had  long  wished 
to  visit  Milan,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Lake  of 
Como  to  spend  some  time.  They  now  determined  on 
carrying  this  intention  into  effect,  and  busied  them- 
selves in  preparations  for  their  approaching  journey. 
Strathem,  meanwhile,  had  no  sooner  handed  Lady 
Delmington  to  the  carriage  in  which  her  husband  was 
waiting  for  her,  than,  after  having  declined  the  press- 
ing invitation  of  his  friend  to  accompany  them  in  their 
drive  around  Borne,  and  to  dine  with  them  on  this 
their  last  evening  there,  than  he  represented,  in  a 
whisper  in  Lord  Delmington'^s  ear,  the  meeting  with 
Rhymer,  his  request  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Del- 
mington, which  could  not  be  complied  with  until  her 
marriage  was  acknowledged,  and  that,  from  the  re- 
fusal, that  gentleman  would  doubtlessly  form  the  most 
erroneous  impressions  relative  to  her,  and  not  only 
£>rm  them,  but  convey  them  to  others. 


,,i^.-LiiL   a   liulv   ^vitIl   wlioin   he  saw    mc 

-((-tttr. 

Ah !    I  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  you, 
at  to  become  a    Benedict,"^    replied   Lo 
gton.     **  I  therefore  release  you  from  jk 
e   of  secrecy — at  least,   to  the   dear  fri« 
Btion.'*' 

trathem  hastened  back  to  Mrs.  Sydney, 
ed  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  tb 
I  of  his  reception  in  the  morning.     He  felt  a 

to  acquaint  his  affianced  wife  and  her  i 
r  he  had  absented  himself  from  their  socie 
jeding  evening,  and  who  the  lady  was  with 

Rhymer  had  seen  him  at  St.  Peter^s,  befoi 
tleman  had  an  opportunity  of  mentionin 
umstance  to  them,  as  he  felt  convinced  he 
fail  to  do  on  the  first  occasion. 
Ivery  angry  feeling  had  subsided  in  the  bn 
lover,  as,  with  rapid  steps,  he  proceeded  to 

ibodc  of  Mrs.  Sydney.     Two  hours'*  -^^^-^  — 
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temper  produced,  as  he  believed  it  must  have  been,  bj 
pique  or  wounded  feelings,  occasioned  by  his  having 
resisted  her  desire  of  returning  to  her  the  previous 
evening,  that  he  now  censured  himself  for  not  having, 
on  first  seeing  his  beloved  Louisa  that  day,  apologized 
for  his  absence,  and  assured  her  of  his  regret  for  it. 

"  How  absurd  of  me,^  thought  Strathem,  "  to  allow 
mj  misplaced  pride  to  prevent  me  from  atoning  for 
the  previous  night'*s  neglect  of  complying  with  her 
wishes !  How  unlover-like  has  my  conduct  been !  but 
I  will  solicit  her  pardon  for  this  my  first  ofience,  and 
she  will — she  must  grant  it.  Well  might  her  fond 
mother  look  coldly  on  me,  when  she  saw  that,  instead 
of  apologizing  to  her  daughter  for  my  unprecedented 
absence  of  a  whole  evening  from  her  presence,  I  left 
her  without  even  asking  if  I  had  offended,  and  acted 
as  if  /  had  been  the  ill-used  person  ;  and  so  at  the 
time  I  considered  myself.  The  old  infirmity,  pride, 
had  mastered  my  better  feelings ;  but  now  my  heart 
yearns  to  confess  my  error,  and  to  see  the  beautiful 
&ce  of  my  Louisa  again  beaming  with  smiles  at  my 
approach,  and  to  have  that  dear,  fair  little  hand 
accorded  to  me,  and  pressed  to  my  lips.  She  looked 
pale,  too,  this  morning,  and  her  eyes  had  not  their 
usual  lustre.  She  was  probably  ill,  but  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  it ;  for  my  Louisa  partakes  my  besetting 
sin,  pride.     What  a  brute  I  was  to  leave  her  under 


lict  pain  on  tlienisrlves  and  others  !   I  muH 
s  failing,  or  how  small  a  chance  of  the  ha 
70  promised  myself  in  wedlock  will  be  n 
)w  its  dictates  to  influence  my  conduct ! 
have  remembered  that  pride  is  also  her  i 
,  and  to  have  made  allowance  for  it,  in 
ich  I  have  irritated  this  morbid  feeling  int 
1  permitted  her  to  sufier  from  its  consequei 
ole  hours,  an  ap;e  to   one  with   such  su& 
lings  as  hers.    But  I  will  humble  myself,  an 
*don,  and  all  will  be  well.     Oh,  how  I  loi 
s^ven  !'^ 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  throi 
nd  of  Strathem,  until  he  arrived  at  the  • 
's.  Sydney.  He  was  as  usual  ascending  th 
;hout  inquiring  whether  the  ladies  were  at 
en  the  Italian  servant  stopped  him,  and  c 
vt  the  signora  and  signorina  were  crone  ont 
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leen  glance  of  his  questioner,  revealed  to  Strathem 
tlat  the  servant  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 

*'  The  ladies  are  at  home,  but  have  desired  you  not 
to  admit  visitors.  It  is  so,  is  it  not !  Gome,  speak 
the  truth,  and  tell  me,  Leonardo."*^ 

"  But  I,  you  know,  am  not  a  mere  visitor,  Leonardo, 
therefore,  you  may  be  assured,  am  not  included  in  the 
prohibition."*' 

Leonardo  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  answered, 
"  /Si,  fignor^  si.  When  I  got  my  orders,  I  thought  it 
80  impossible  that  sua  excdlenza  could  be  included, 
that  I  asked  the  question,  and  la  signora^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  la  signorinay  positively  told  me  there  was  no 
exception.'*'* 

"Will  you,  my  good  Leonardo,  go  and  tell  the 
ladies  that  I  am  here — that  I  desire  above  all  things  to 
see  them — ^that  I  have  something  important  to  com- 
municate.'*' 

"5i,  signor^'*^  said  the  good-natured  Italian,  who, 
aware  that  Strathem  was  to  be  the  husband  of 
Miss  Sydney,  concluded  that  some  little  lovers'*  quar- 
rel had  occasioned  a  momentary  coldness  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies,  which  it  only  required  an  interview  with 
the  Signor  Strathem  to  set  right,  and,  glad  to  be  the 
medium  of  so  desirable  an  event,  he  hurried  to  deliver 
the  message.     The  man  looked  so  much  interested  in 

c  5 


....   i^tjui-M,  aoarest,"  sai 
lutlior.      ••  Shall  \ve  assont  to  it  f 

"  No,  mother,  not  for  worlds.     Oh  ! 
ie  him  again.'*^ 

"  Tell  Mr.  Strathem  that  we  are  occn; 
ye  no  one^^  said  Mrs.  Sydney,  gravely,  " 
leonardo,  that  yon  admit  no  person  what 

Never,  in  his  whole  life,  had  Strathern 
xposed  to  so  rnde  a  trial  as  while  he 
iie  return  of  the  servant  with  Mrs.  Sydne 
he  would  not — crndd  not  refiise  to  see  1 
U,  how  slight  had  been  his  oflfence,  taking 
is  gravest  point  of  view,  and  how  gre; 
idignity  offered  to  him,  the  affianced  husl 
aughter,  in  thus  including  his  name  in  th< 
ibited  visitors  !  Even  Leonardo  had  fe 
Itrathem,  saw  he  had.  Yes,  it  was  a 
ffered  to  him,  and  he  keenly  felt  it;  I 
louisa  Sydney  too  fonrlW  ♦z^-  j— ^ 
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that  Mrs.  Sydney  had  refused  to  admit  him  to  her 
presence  i  No,  it  could  not  be ;  and  yet  the  slow  and 
measured  steps  of  the  servant  denoted  that  he  could 
not  be  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  One  glance  at  Leo- 
nardo'^s  &kce  conyinced  Strathem  that  he  bore  a  reftisal 
to  his  request,  and  the  blood  mounted  impetuously  to 
his  very  temples. 

'^  The  signora  and  the  signorina  desire  me  to  say 
that  they  will  see  no  onsy'"  said  the  servant,  looking  so 
sorrowfully  while  he  uttered  the  words  as  to  prove  the 
regret  with  which  he  pronounced  them. 

"  It  is  well,''  said  Strathem,  drawing  himself  up  to 
the  full  height  of  his  tall  person,  his  pride  irritated  to 
the  utmost  degree,  and  his  breast  filled  with  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  turned  from  the  door  so  lately  sought  with 
a  heart  throbbing  with  fond  emotions,  now  deeply  lace- 
rated, and  alive  only  to  the  insult  he  had  received. 
No,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  been  trifled  with,  and  his 
affection  made  the  sport  of  a  vain  girPs  caprice.  But 
was  it  thus  that  he  was  to  be  dismissed,  without  a 
word,  or  even  a  line  of  explanation,  and  for  so  trivial 
a  cause  as  his  not  having  returned  the  previous  night 
to  see  Louisa!  It  was,  it  could  be  nothing  else  tlian  a 
pretext  for  breaking  with  him ;  but  how  unworthy 
was  such  conduct  on  their  part !  And  Mrs.  Sydney, 
too,  how  he  had  been  deceived  in  her  !  He  returned 
to  his  hotel,  his  mind  in  a  state  of  agitation  not  to  be 
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dpsrrilted*  He  gave  or d era  to  be  denied  to  all  vieitora, 
mid  took  up  hJa  peB  to  write  to  Lotiiea  one  more 
appral   before  he  could  reaign   her  for  ever.     Love 

iJiastfTed  indignation,  and  a  eush  of  tenderness  flooded 
lii^  vyos,  and  fell  on  the  paper  as  he  endeavoured  to 
portray  Lis  feelingfi  on  it.  Yes,  the  manly,  the  proud 
Stratiicrn  wept  in  nn controllable  emotion  as  he  recalled 
tiic  Inippy  hours  passed  with  his  first,  his  only  love, 
and  iMutrasted  them  with  the  dreary  ones  which  be 
niu??t  henceforth  be  doomed  to  spend,  if  separated  from 
hiT.  But  no,  he  dared  not  anticipate  a  life  so  wretched 
as  his  must  be,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  his 
peace  with  Louisa.  Existence  w^ithout  her  would, 
indeed,  be  a  blank,  the  more  gloomy  and  clieerless 
from  tlie  bright  prospects  of  the  future  he  Iiad  allowed 
liiniself  to  indulge  ever  since  she  had  consented  to  be 
his.  He  commenced  a  letter,  but  lie  found  the  words 
so  tame  and  spiritless,  so  far  from  expressing  his  feel- 
ini^s,  that  lie  tore  the  paper,  and  began  another.  That 
sliared  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor,  and  he  was 
about  to  make  a  third  eftbrt  wlien  his  servant  entered 
his  room  to  announce  that  Lord  Delmington,  on  enter- 
ini^  his  hotel  after  a  drive,  had  burst  a  blood-vessel, 
was  supposed  to  be  dying,  and  that  Lady  Delmington, 
half  distracted,  had  sent  to  entreat  his  immediate  pre- 
sence. Shocked  and  grieved  by  this  painful  intelligence, 
Strathoni  instantly  hurried  oft^  to  his  friend,  whom  he 
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ioond  in  the  utmost  danger.  Though  prohibited  from 
speaking  by  his  physicians,  he  no  sooner  saw  Stra- 
them  enter,  than  he  addressed  him— 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  my  dear  friend  ;  and,  should  I 
die,  be  a  friend  to  my  poor  Mary.**** 

The  exertion  of  uttering  even  these  few  words  was 
followed  by  a  fresh  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rup- 
tured vessel  in  his  chest,  and,  as  he  sank  back  ex- 
hausted on  his  pillow,  pale  as  marble,  with  the  sanguine 
stream  flowing  from  his  mouth,  Strathem  expected 
every  moment  that  he  would  breathe  his  last.  The 
physician  gave  strict  injunctions  that  he  should  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  told  Strathem  that,  as  Lord  Del- 
mington  appeared  to  attach  such  importance  to  hia 
presence,  he  hoped  he  would  not  leave  him  until  he  was 
more  composed.  Lady  Delmington  moved  not  from 
the  side  of  her  husband^s  bed.  There  she  sat,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  with  an  expression  of  such  un- 
utterable love  and  devotion  in  those  dark  and  tearftil 
orbs,  that  even  the  physician,  though  accustomed  to 
similar  scenes  of  sadness  and  trial,  was  moved  by  the 
intensity  of  her  feelings,  and  the  control  she  exercised 
over  them,  lest  the  sight  of  her  sorrow  should  excite 
the  mind  of  her  suffering  husband.  It  was  beautiftil 
to  behold  how  she  struggled  to  appear  calm  and  hopeftil 
when  her  heart  was  tortured  by  apprehensions  for  the 
life  of  him  on  whom  her  every  hope,  nay,  her  very 


1)0  silent,  and  then  ho  would  aj){)oal 
liis  friend,  as  if  to  recommend  his  a( 
care.     Every  thought  of  liis  own  gri 
by  Strathern,  in  the  anxiety  occasion 
of  his  friend,  and  his  sympathy  for  L 
How  often  did  he  wish,  during  the  lo 
passed  in  that  darkened  and  silent  ro 
on  his  former  habits  of  &miliar  goo 
with  Mrs.  Sydney,  and  that  he  could 
her  to  extend  her  motherly  care  to  t 
lovely  being  before  him,  bowed  down  1 
struggling  so  heroically  to  suppress  ev 
it !     Yes,  Louisa,  his  own  beautiful  ai 
aflianced  wife  would  have  been  as  a  mi 
to  that  sorrowing  young  creature,  and 
would  have  been  soothed  by  seeing  his 
protection  of  women  so  good  and  pure  j 
and  her  daughter. 

While  the  mind  of  Strathern  was  i 
thoughts,  ovpni'n^r  4Vwi...i    :-*     -  -   '  ■ 
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look  at  his  fiiend.  Never  did  the  lids  of  that  &ir  and 
youthfbl  watcher  by  the  sick  conch  droop  dnring  the 
long  and  dreary  honrs  of  that  night,  as,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  she  listened  with  inex- 
pressible anxiety  to  his  low  breathing,  and,  when  he 
awoke,  met  his  glance  with  a  smile,  such  as  angels 
might  be  supposed  to  bestow  on  slumbering  in^ts. 

"  What  love  can  equal  that  of  woman  T  thought 
Strathem,  as  he  marked  the  devotion  of  the  young 
wife.  "  Who  like  her  can  forget  self  in  the  deep,  the 
all-engrossing  care  of  one  dear  to  her.  Ah !  well  may 
we  overlook  and  pardon  the  slight  defects  peculiar  to 
the  lovely  sex,  in  consideration  of  the  many  virtues 
they  possess,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  they  confer 
on  us.  Yes,  Scott,  that  profound  reader  of  the  human 
heart,  was  right  when  he  said  of  them — 

"  O I  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 
When  pain  and  sickness  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou.** 

The  feelings  of  Strathem  became  softened  towards 
the  whole  sex,  as  he  witnessed  the  unwearying  tender- 
ness of  the  fair  specimen  of  it  seated  opposite  to  him, 
and  as  he  pictured  to  himself  his  affianced  wife  in  a 
similar  position,  watching  over  his  own  couch,  if  he 
were  chained  to  it  by  illness.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  cannot  entertain  a  real  affection  for  one  woman. 


^^c,  viuiiiii^  iiie  Heavy  trial 

liad  been  calloJ  forth,  cxtciiJed  itself  to 
ind,  centering  itself  chiefly  on  the  fair  ci 
as  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and  at 
e  hoped  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  comin 
)  implore  oblivion  of  all  sins  of  omission,  f 
>mmission  he  was  sure  he  had  none  to  avo^ 
Day  at  length   dawned,    its  grey  light 
irough  the  shutters,  and  the  coldness  pi 
urly  mom  made  itself  felt  by  the  watche 
ck  couch.     Strathem'^s  frame  involuntarily 
I  the  chillness  extended  over  it ;  but  the  anx 
iough  her  pale  &ce  assumed  a  bluish  tint, 
3  consciousness  of  the  cold — no  shudder  pa 
ir  delicate  form.    There  she  sat,  forgetful  of 
le  danger  of  the  beloved  object,  from  whose 
)V6r  even  for  a  moment  averted  her  anxic 
nd  now  the  chill  grey  of  morning  was  chai 
•ighter  hue;  the  sun  bv  At^r^r.^^  i-- 
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The  slamberer  awoke,  and  would  have  spoken,  but 
the  ever-watchful  care  of  love  prevented  the  exertion, 
and  honeyed  words  of  affection  were  softly  and  lowly 
poured  into  his  ear,  beseeching  him  to  be  silent.  The 
physician,  who  had  remained  in  the  next  room  ready 
to  be  called  in  case  of  danger,  was  now  summoned, 
and  pronounced  his  patient  to  be  doing  well.  Perfect 
quiet  and  repose  were  commanded ;  and,  with  strict 
attention  to  these,  he  declared  that  he  entertained  no 
doubt  of  Lord  Delmington^s  recovery. 

Strathem  was  now  released  from  his  station  at  the 
bedside,  and,  having  pledged  himself  to  return  to  it  in 
a  short  time,  left  the  hotel,  and  was  proceeding  to  his 
own  abode,  tired  and  jaded  from  his  sleepless  night, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  when 
two  travelling  carriages  with  post-horses,  preceded  by 
a  mounted  courrier,  drove  past  him.  At  one  glance  he 
recognised  them  to  be  Mrs.  Sydney's,  yet  he  could 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  sight ;  but,  as  if  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  saw  Louisa,  whose 
eyes  met  his,  turn  away  from  his  gaze,  without  even  a 
bow  to  mark  her  recognition  of  him,  and,  brief  as  had 
been  his  glance  of  her,  he  noticed  that  her  countenance 
expressed  anger  and  disdain  at  the  rencontre.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  as  if  transfixed,  gazing  after  the  car- 
riages :  but  the  next,  forgetful  of  everything  but  that 
his  beloved  was  leaving  Borne,  without  an  explanation. 


It  .seemed,  however,  as  it' the  Iktes  c( 
him,  fur  the  postiUious  put  their  hon 
a  trot,  that  they  were  soon  out  of  sigl 
said  heated  from  his  useless  pursuit,  Sti 
to  lean  against  a  house.     Some  stray  p 
their  work  looked  at  him,  shrugged  ti 
and  remarked  to  each   other  on  the 
foresieiriy  who  turned  night  into  day,  i 
dent  that  the  signer  before  them  had  no 
This  remark  reminded  the  subject  of  it  c 
of  his  dress,   and  then    came  the  the 
strange  his  apparition  at  such  an  hour, 
guise,  must  have  appeared  to  Miss  S 
every  thing  was  against  him.    An  evil  d 
to  pursue  him  for  the  last  two  days — t 
the  Delmingtons,  then  the  illness  of  hit 
and  now  the  being  seen,  at  early  momin* 
of  the  previous  day,  with  his  face  pal] 
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tunity  for  explanation— -that  they  had  determined  on 
breaking  off  the  engagement  between  Louisa  and  him« 
sd^  consequently  all  was  now  at  an  end.  Strathem'^s 
heart  sickened  as  this  conviction  entered  his  mind. 
His  pride,  which  for  the  last  day  had  been  yanquished 
by  his  love,  now  began  to  resume  its  empire ;  and  with 
a  bitterness  of  feeling  never  previously  experienced,  he 
Yowed  that,  insulted  and  spumed  as  he  had  been, 
without  any  cause  to  justify  such  ill-treatment,  he 
would  no  more  seek  a  reconciliation  with  those  who 
had  so  wronged  him,  but  bear  up  as  well  as  he  could 
against  the  deep  and  poignant  regret  that  he  well 
knew  must  for  years,  if  not  for  ever,  be  his.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him,  that  probably  Mrs.  Sydney 
might  have  left  a  letter  for  him  at  the  hotel,  and,  un- 
willing to  let  his  servant  go  for  it,  or  to  leave  its 
delivery  to  the  waiters  at  the  hotel  where  she  had 
resided,  he  determined  to  go  there  at  once  himself  to 
demand  it. 

He  turned  his  steps  to  the  well  known  house,  but 
oh !  with  what  different  feelings  to  those  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  approach  it !  No  letter 
or  message  had  been  left.  The  ladies  had  only  the 
day  before  decided  on  going,  and  meant,  it  was  be- 
lieved, to  proceed  to  England.  With  this  vague 
intelligence  was  Strathem  compelled  to  be  satisfied. 
Indignation  helped  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against 


x^in-u  Ills  breast,  had  iic 

return  to  Lord  Deliniiiirton  ublii;ed  liii 
melancholy  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  female  glutton  how  I  hate! 
With  eyes  intent  upon  her  plate, 
Partaking  eagerly  of  all, 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  within  her  call. 
Such  women  yon  are  sure  to  find 
With  manners  coarse,  and  vulgar  mind ; 
And  more  of  animal,  I  ween. 
Than  gentle  dame  are  in  them  seen. 

All  preparations  being  made,  Mrs.  Maclaurin  and 
aoite  left  Rome  en  route  for  Naples,  the  lady  and  her 
dcme  de  eompoffnie  occupying  a  travelling  chariot,  and 
her  attendants  following  in  a  roomy  coach.  She 
would  &in  have  had  Lord  Alexander  Beaulien  take  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Bernard ;  but  his  lordship,  under  the 
plea  of  such  a  step  exposing  her  to  censure,  declined 
the  proposal,  and  preceded  her  in  his  own  postchaise, 
acting,  as  he  said,  as  her  avant  garde.  Aware  of  the 
nlnable  jewels  in  her  possession — ^in  which,  from  the 
prospect  of  his  soon   having  a  personal  property  in 
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and  eyen  the  servants  who  attended  at  her  luncheon 
eyed  her  with  surprise.  Bat  she  was  too  well  occu- 
pied to  observe  the  impression  she  produced;  and 
even  had  she  noticed  it,  it  would  not  have  had  the 
kast  effect  in  modifying  her  gross  habit  of  eating  and 
drinking.  No !  Mrs.  Maclaurin  was  not  a  woman  to 
be  deterred  from  indulging  her  taste  by  any  dread  of 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  the  thought  of  there  being 
any  impropriety  in  her  gaurmandiie  never  entered  her 
kead. 

"  She  will  inevitably  destroy  her  health,'**  thought 
Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  as  he  observed  the  various 
Tiands  piled  on  her  plate  rapidly  disappear,  and  saw 
glass  after  glass  emptied.  ^'  What  a  cormorant !  If, 
however,  these  gross  habits  should  abridge  her  days,  I 
diall  hail  with  pleasure  her  indulgence  in  them  ;  but 
I  must  spare  myself  as  much  as  possible  the  dis- 
gust of  beholding  the  operation  I  have  just  now  wit- 


When  crossing  the  Marais  Pontine,  Mrs.  Mac- 
laurin, who  had  heard  of  the  danger  of  slumbering 
while  exposed  to  the  impure  air  of  that  region,  com- 
manded BIrs.  Bernard  to  prevent  her  sleeping  —  a 
difficult  task ;  for  the  repletion  produced  by  her 
copious  luncheon  rendered  her  extremely  disposed  to 
enjoy  a  desta. 

^*  If  you   were   not  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  and 
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wholly  inc^apable  of  amusing  me,  I  miglit  oodily  be 
kept  awake^""*  said  she  to  her  much -enduring  com- 
pauiou  ;  '■  but  no  wouder  I  feel  drowsy,  shut  up  with 
such  a  silent  mope  as  you  are*  When  persons  offer 
themselves  as  d^mi  ds  companf/^  they  ought  to  know 
that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  their  place  is  t-o  amuae 
their  mistress.  Now,  you  never  amused  mo  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  emce  you  entered  my  service,  Quito  the 
contrary^  you  have  always  enwmd  me  to  death,  as 
Justin  t^ava.  Indeed,  if  I  only  happen  to  look  at  you, 
you  sot  me  yawn  in  g"'^ — and  ^tntini:  tfie  a<iioo  to  the 
word,  Mrs.  Maclaurin  opened  her  jaws  to  their  widest 
extent,  and  soon  after,  by  certain  nasal  sounds,  gave 
notice  that  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Mind- 
ful of  her  injunctions  to  be  awakened,  Mrs.  Bernard 
ventured  gently  to  touch  Mrs.  Maclaurin's  shoulder, 
and  called  "  Madam  !  madam  V  but  finding  this  pro- 
duced no  effect,  she  proceeded  to  more  energetic  mea- 
sures, and  calling  more  loudly  "  Madam  !  madam  !" 
she  shook  that  lady  a  little  roughly,  who,  thus  sud- 
denly awoke  from  a  slumber  in  which  she  had  been 
dreaming  of  being  attacked  by  brigands,  she  really 
imagined  she  was  in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  being  aroused,  she  struck  at  Mrs.  Bernard 
with  all  her  might  and  main,  crjing  out  *'  Thieves  ! 
thieves!  —  murder!  —  help,  help!"  while  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard screamed  aloud,    as   blow  after  blow  from  the 
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robust  fists  of  Mrs.  Maclanrin  came  vigorously  down 
on  her  face,  head,  and  shoulders.  The  postillions 
heard  the  cries,  and  stopped  their  horses ;  the  ser- 
vants descended  from  the  nimble,  and  opened  the  car- 
riage door,  when  poor  Mrs.  Bernard  was  discovered 
sobbing  and  weeping,  her  face  bruised,  her  nose  bleed- 
ing, and  her  bonnet  crushed,  and  Mrs.  Maclaurin, 
who  was  now  quite  awake,  loudly  reproaching  her  for 
having  allowed  her  to  sleep  even  for  a  moment,  de- 
claring that  she  was  convinced  that  the  malaria  had 
already  attacked  her,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  that 
stupid  fool,  who  allowed  her  to  sleep,  Heaven  only 
knew  how  long.  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu'^s  postillion 
stopped  also,  and  his  lordship,  wondering  what  could 
be  the  matter,  left  his  carriage  and  came  to  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Maclaurin'^s.  He  found  that  lady  flushed  and 
fevered,  uttering  reproaches  against  her  helpless  com- 
panion, who,  seriously  hurt,  was  sobbing  in  the  comer 
of  the  chariot. 

"  Served  you  right  for  letting  me  sleep,''''  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Maclaurin.  '^  If  you  had  kept  me  awake,  I 
should  not  have  dreamt  of  being  attacked  by  the 
brigands,  and  would  not  have  beaten  you.  But  what 
was  I  to  think  or  do,  when,  in  the  middle  of  my  dream 
of  them  horrid  fellows  pulling  and  hauling  me,  I  found 
myself  shaken!  WasnH  it  quite  natural  for  me  to 
defend  myself!    And  so  I  did ;   and,  if  you  are  hurt, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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you  haye  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.  So  it'^e  no 
use  your  going  on  weeping  an4  wailing,  as  if  all  the 
bones  in  your  body  were  broken,  when  you  have  only 
got  a  few  knocks ;  and,  as  for  your  bonnet  being 
spoilt,  I'll  give  you  a  present  of  a  new  one  when  we 
get  to  Naples.  So  leave  off  ciying,  for  it's  a  thing 
I  can't  bear." 

Gold-hearted  and  selfish  as  was  Lord  Alexander 
Beaulieu,  he  was  shocked  and  disgusted  at  witnessing 
the  utter  want  of  feeling  of  his  Aiture  wife.  He  saw, 
too,  the  smiles  and  nods  interchanged  by  the  servants 
of  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  and  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for 
the  unfortunate  dame  de  compagnie^  who  was  the 
victim  of  that  coarse  and  unfeminine  woman.  He 
despatched  a  servant  to  the  next  house  to  obtain  a 
glass  of  water  for  her,  of  which,  having  partaken  a 
portion,  which  did  her  good,  the  poor  lady  was  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  composure. 

"  Fm  dreadfiiUy  thirsty,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Maclaurin  ;  '^  but  nobody  seems  to  think  of  my  com- 
fort, after  all  I've  gone  through  in  that  terrible  dream, 
and  the  dreadfiil  fatigue  I  endured  in  defending  my- 
self, as  I  thought,  against  the  brigands." 

A  second  glass  of  water  was  obtained ;  but  the  lady, 
having  declared  her  aversion  to  plain  cold  water, 
which,  she  asserted,  always  made  her  ill,  proposed 
having  some  wine  unpacked,  to  mix  with  it ;    and. 
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thouji^h  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  reminded  her  of  the 
danger  of  malaria  in  stopping  in  the  Marais  Pontine, 
she  wonld  not  relinquish  the  draught  of  wine-and- 
water  she  wished  for.  At  length,  having  satisfied 
her  thirst,  the  carriages  moyed  rapidly  on,  Mrs.  Mac- 
lanrin  warning  her  dame  de  compagnie  not  to  let  her 
sleep  again,  under  penalty  of  the  chance  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  blows  already  received. 

Seated  in  his  postchaise,  Lord  Alexander  Beau- 
lieu'*8  reflections  were  any  thing  but  agreeable,  as  he 
was  whirled  along.  His  horror  and  detestation  of 
his  future  wife  increased  every  day — nay,  every  hour 
—  as  circumstances  brought  to  light  some  new  proof 
of  her  selfishness  and  total  want  of  feeling.  '^  Not 
one  redeeming  point  can  I  discover  in  her,''  thought 
he.  "  But  perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  not.  Were 
she  less  odious,  less  unworthy,  I  might  feel  some  com- 
punction for  wedding  her ;  hating  her  as  I  do,  and 
for  the  conduct  I  am  determined  on  adopting  towards 
her  when  we  are  married  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  have 
no  self-reproach,  and  she  shall  pay  for  all  her  sins ; 
for  the  wealth  that  purchases  her  a  husband,  she  shall 
find  has  given  her  a  master."** 

When  the  travellers  halted  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
Maclaurin  found  great  &ult  with  the  inn  and  its 
accommodation  ;  she,  nevertheless,  did  ample  honour 
to  the  repast  ready  for  her  arrival,  and  acknowledged 

d2 
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that  carrien  (aa  ilie  proDOuriced  courrieri)  Wer6  moBt 
uri**tal  pen-^ona  on  a  journey,  declaring  that  when  she 
ru turned  to  England  she  would  never  go  anywhere 
without  one,  alleging  that  it  was  so  pleasant  to  find 
diuner  ready  when  one  arriYed^  instead  of  being  kept 
waiting  for  it,  which  always  put  her  out  of  temper, 
Mra,  Bernard  was  so  unwell  that  she  was  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  bHu  descended  from  the  carriage ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of  tlie  mistress 
of  the  inn,  she  would  have  been  totally  neglected, 
Mrs.  Maclaurin  not  bestowiug  a  thought  on  her,  and 
Mademoiselle  Justine  emulating  that  lady's  indiflFer- 
eucc  towards  the  unfortunate  dame  de  compagnie. 
Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  reminded  his  future  wife 
that  some  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor 
iuvalid. 

''  Oh  !  I  dare  say  some  of  my  people  will  look 
after  her,'*''  replied  that  heartless  person ;  but  he^ 
having  little  confidence  in  this  vague  assurance,  went 
to  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  and  solicited  her  good 
oflices  for  the  solitary  and  suffering  woman.  Glad 
was  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  when  the  journey  was 
over,  althouixh  it  brou(]rht  him  still  nearer  to  the  oroal 
which,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  it  would  bring,  he 
could  not  contemplate  without  feelings  of  disgust. 
To  be  relieved  from  the  constraint  imposed  on  him  by 
the  continued  presence  of  his  odious  fiancee  gave  him 
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pleasure,  and  in  the  bustle  of  a  crowded  city  he  felt 
less  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  his  position  than 
when  isolated  with  her  en  route.  The  travellers  took 
up  their  abode  at  the  Grand  Bretagne,  in  the  Strada 
di  Gaija,  where  the  best  suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  where  an 
excellent  dinner  awaited  their  arrival. 

*^  Ah  !  this  is  something  like,^  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Maclaurin,  as  she  entered  the  spacious  apartments 
assigned  to  her.  ''  Bordoni,  I  must  say,  has  got  me 
very  good  rooms.  I  am  dying  with  hunger  ;  so  pray, 
my  lord,  let  us  dine  without  dressing.^' 

"  DonH  you  think  it  would  refresh  you  to  have  a 
warm  bath  before  dinner  V  suggested  Is  mart  fwtur, 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  couldn't  wait.     I'm  much  too  hungry ."'' 

Bordoni,  the  cowrrier^  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Maclaurin's  habits  and  taste  to  have  fororotten 
to  have  dinner  served  as  quickly  as  possible  after  her 
arrival ;  and,  while  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  was 
advising  her  to  have  a  bath,  dinner  was  announced. 

"  Yes,  Bordoni  is  a  capital  currier — that  there's  no 
denying.  I  know  by  the  good  smell  that  he  has 
managed  to  get  me  some  rich  gravy  soup.  This, 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  old  Madeira,  will  refresh  me 
more  than  all  the  baths  in  the  world.  Capital  soup 
— strong  and  plenty  of  pepper.  It  is  the  best  I  have 
tasted  since  I  left  England.'' 
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without  experiencing  a  sentiment  of  regard  for  the 
whole  sex.  Strathem  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
assertion ;  for  the  admiration  excited  by  Lady  Del- 
mington'^s  conduct,  during  the  heavy  trial  under  which 
it  had  been  called  forth,  extended  itself  to  all  woman- 
kind, centering  itself  chiefly  on  the  &ir  creature  who 
was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and  at  whose  feet 
he  hoped  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  coming  day,  and 
to  implore  oblivion  of  all  sins  of  omission,  for  those  of 
commission  he  was  sure  he  had  none  to  avow. 

Day  at  length  dawned,  its  grey  light  gleamed 
through  the  shutters,  and  the  coldness  peculiar  to 
early  mom  made  itself  felt  by  the  watchers  of  the 
sick  couch.  Strathem'^s  frame  involuntarily  trembled 
as  the  chillness  extended  over  it ;  but  the  anxious  wife, 
though  her  pale  &ce  assumed  a  bluish  tint,  betrayed 
no  consciousness  of  the  cold — no  shudder  passed  over 
her  delicate  form.  There  she  sat,  forgetful  of  all,  save 
the  danger  of  the  beloved  object,  from  whose  face  she 
never  even  for  a  moment  averted  her  anxious  sfaze. 
And  now  the  chill  grey  of  morning  was  changed  to  a 
brighter  hue;  the  sun  by  degrees  began  to  let  his 
beams  pierce  the  clouds,  until  they  flooded  the  sky 
with  light ;  the  birds  welcomed  the  bright  luminary 
with  their  joyous  notes  ;  and  the  garish  light  of  day 
almost  extinguished  the  pale  and  flickering  gleam  of 
the  night-lamp. 
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"  Stuff  —  nonsense !  When  his  lordship  con- 
descends to  ask  you  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him, 
it  is  very  rude  of  you  to  refiise.  You  nerer  see  me 
behave  in  that  manner.  There,  take  your  glass  of 
wine  without  any  more  to  do,  and  be  thankful  that 
you  meet  with  such  kindness.*^ 

The  blood  rose  to  Mrs.  Bemard'*s  temples,  and  a 
tesff  trembled  in  her  eye ;  but  she  raised  the  glass  of 
wine  poured  out  for  her  to  her  lips,  and,  having  tasted 
it,  laid  it  down. 

"  Look  at  her,"*"  said  Mrs.  Maclaurin ;  "  that's  what 
she  does  every  day.  Just  tastes  the  wine  as  if  it  was 
vinegar,  and  then  lets  it  go  away.  I  hate  such  squeam- 
ishness,  for  my  part,  for  I  don''t  see  why  any  one  should 
be  ashamed  or  a&aid  to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine."" 

'« I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  madam."' 

"  To  be  sure  you  have  not — ^how  could  you  afford  it ! 
But  when  it  costs  you  nothing,  you  needn't  refuse  it. 
What !  a  piece  of  roast  beef.  Ah  !  if  it  had  some  fat 
to  it,  I  could  almost  £uicy  myself  in  dear  Old  England. 
I  dote  on  the  inside  slice  of  a  sirloin  of  roast  beef,  with 
plenty  of  horseradish  and  gravy,  and  mashed  potatoes ; 
bat  it's  no  use  thinking  of  such  good  things  out  of 
England,  for  nowhere  else  can  they  be  had.  Oh  !  take 
away  my  plate ;  this  stuff  is  no  more  like  English  beef 
than  chalk  is  to  cheese.  What  a  country  !  where  one 
can't  get  so  much  as  a  bit  of  good  roast  beef." 
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]}itiiier  had  only  be«n  a  few  minutes  removed,  when 
the  door  of  the  KtMe^-maT^^r  was  thrown  open,  and, 
*'  Milor  Fitzrarrins"  being  announced  by  the  Italian 
waiter,  in  came  Lord  Fit z warren.  He  start ed  back 
on  seeing  that  his  friend  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  was 
not  alone,  and  would  have  retreated-^  but  Mrs,  Mac- 
laurin,  to  the  extremedi, ^comfit  are  of  her  future  spouse, 
«tood  up,  and  e^d,  "  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  sit  down 
without  ceremony,  and  talte  a  glass  of  wine-*^ 

Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  had  risen  from  his  chair^ 
with  the  intention  of  conducting  hie  unwelcome  visitor 
into  the  next  room,  in  order  to  avoid  making  him 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Maclaurin  ;  but  that  lady,  deter- 
mined not  to  let  this  opportunity  of  adding  another 
lord  to  the  list  of  her  acquaintance  escape,  defeated  his 
intention.  Fitzwarren,  unskilled  in  controlling  or  con- 
cealing his  emotions,  stared  with  astonishment  at  Mrs. 
Maclaurin,  and  then  at  his  friend,  but,  obeying  the 
repeated  desire  of  the  lady,  sat  down. 

''  I  heard  only  five  minutes  ago  that  you  were  here, 
Axy,'**  said  he,  ''  and  so  hurried  off  to  see  you,  little 
dreaming  that  you  were  not  alone.  I  hope,  ma'am, '^ 
continued  he,  bowing  to  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  "  that  you'll 
excuse  me  for  breaking  in  upon  you  in  this  abrupt 
manner.*" 

"  Pray,  don't  mention  it,  my  lord  ;  I  am  very  happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance." 
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"  If  I  donH  mistake,  ma^am,  this  is  not  our  first  meet- 
iog.  I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  one  night  at 
Rome,  at  a  masked  ball,"'*  and  Fitzwarren'*s  good-natured 
&ce  relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the  recollection  of  the  lady''s 
appeanuice  and  conduct  on  that  occasion,  while  Lord 
Alexander  Beaulieu'*s  became  flushed  with  shame. 

"  Yes  5  now  I  remember  your  face,  my  lord.  It  was 
at  the  baU-cost-ckew-me  I  saw  you.  You  may  recollect 
I  appeared  there  as  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  wore  a 
great  many  diamonds  —  indeed,  more  than  any  other 
lady  at  the  ball.'' 

Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  sat  on  thorns,  while  his 
friend,  much  amused,  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  quizzing  the  absurd  person  before  him. 

"  But  won't  you  have  some  wine  and  fruit  T  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Maclaurin,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
"  Why,  Lord  Alexander,  you  don't  take  care  of  your 
friend.  You  know  that  any  acquaintance  of  yours  is 
very  welcome  to  me." 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Fitzwarren.  '*  You  are 
right.  I  don't  think,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  Axy 
does  seem  glad  to  see  an  old  friend,  and,  were  it  not  for 
your  kindness,  I  should  really  think  that  I  was  an 
unwelcome  intruder." 

"  Your  lordship  must  not  think  so ;  must  he,  Lord 
Alexander  ?  I'm  sure  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
seeing  you,  and  in  a  foreign  country ;  and,  above  all, 
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in  such  a  place  as  Italy,  it's  quite  delightfiil  to  see 
English  faces,  especially  if  they  are  not  impudent  and 
uncivil,  like  some  of  those  I  met  at  Rome.  Would 
you  believe  it,  my  lord,  there  was  an  ugly  old  woman 
there,  with  two  ill-looking,  insolent  daughters,  who 
behaved  so  rudely  to  me  one  day  at  the  Carnival,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  piece  of  my  mind.**^ 

Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  made  several  signs  to 
Mrs.  Maclaurin  to  stop,  for  he  feared  every  moment 
that  she  would  name  Lady  Wellerby  and  the  Ladies 
Olivia  and  Sophia ;  but  she,  not  comprehending  his 
winks  and  frowns,  turned,  and  provokingly  asked  him 
what  he  meant  i  This  mal^-propoi  question  increased 
his  embarrassment,  which  his  friend  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
who  had  often  been  piqued  and  mystified  by  him, 
greatly  enjoyed. 

^'  And  so  the  ladies  at  Rome  behaved  ill  to  you  T 
observed  he,  desirous  of  drawing  out  the  subject  of  her 
grievances,  and  of  tormenting  Lord  Alexander. 

'^  Yes,  my  lord — shamefully.  I  went  as  a  sultan  to 
the  Carnival '** 

"  The  devil  you  did  !'"  exclaimed  Fitzwarren,  burst- 
ing into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

^^Mrs.  Maclaurin  means  as  a  sultana,^  said  Lord 
Alexander  Beaulieu,  getting  red  in  the  face,  and  biting 
his  lip. 

''  Well,  sultan  or  sultana,  it's  all  the  same,"'  inter- 
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ropted  Mrs.  Maclanrin.  ^*  What  right  had  they  to 
torn  their  backs  on  me  when  I  spoke  civilly  to  them  i 
If  that^s  what  they  call  manners,  I  can  tell  'em  they 
know  little  of  politeness.'" 

'•'•  DonH  think  any  more  about  them,  I  entreat  you,"" 
said  Lord  Alexander  Beaolieu,  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  the  subject. 

^^  But  if  it  relieves  this  amiable  lady'*s  mind  to  teU 
me  how  ill-used  she  was,  you  ought  not  to  prevent 
her,^  observed  Lord  Fitzwarren,  assuming  an  air  of 
great  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Maclaurin. 

'^  Ay,  my  lord,  that's  what  I  say.  I  don't  know, 
Fm  sure,  why  Lord  Alexander  should  wish  to  stop  my 
telling  his  friend  what  hurt  my  feelings  so  much ;  and 
I  am  greatly  obleeged  to  you  ibr  taking  such  an  inte* 
rest  in  my  case.  But,  had  you  seen  me  bruised  and 
battered  from  head  to  foot  that  day,  it  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone.'' 

"  What !  did  the  ladies  you  referred  to  proceed  to 
such  lengths  as  that  f 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  tkey  did  not  pelt  me  j  it  was  the 
mob  that  did  that.  But  I  gave  them  as  good  as  they 
brought,  I  warrant  me,  and  pelted  them  as  hard  as  I 
could,  until  the  police  arrested  me." 

Lord  Fitzwarren  now  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and 
stared  at  the  lady,  who,  excited  by  the  recollection  of 
her  trials  on  that  eventful  day,  poured  out  a  large 
bumper  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off  at  one  draught. 
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*'  The  very  thoughts  of  what  I  suffered  on  that  occa- 
sion overpowers  me,**^  resumed  she ;  "  and  if  that  per- 
son you  see  there,^  pointing  to  Mrs.  Bernard,  ^^  had 
but  shown  a  proper  spirit,  IM  have  had  the  best  of  it, 
for  I  was  determined  never  to  give  in.*" 

"  Bight — quite  right,*"  observed  Lord  Fitzwarren. 
"  I  honour  your  courage,  and,  had  I  been  there,  would 
have  stood  by  you  to  the  last.*" 

"  Thank  your  lordship  ;  Fm  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness/"' 

"  Then  the  marks  of  that  lady's  face*" — and  he  looked 
at  Mrs.  Bemard'*s — *'were  inflicted  by  the  mob  at 
Rome.     What  cowards !"" 

"  No,  my  lord ;  in  coming  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  that  I  was  attacked 
by  the  brigands,  when  it  was  only  that  person,  who  is 
my  dam  de  company^  that  was  trying  to  awake  me ; 
so  I  laid  about  me  in  good  earnest,  half  asleep  and  half 
awake,  and  she  bears  the  marks.  But  it  was  her  own 
fault.  What  business  had  she  to  let  me  &11  asleep, 
when  I  ordered  her  to  keep  me  awake  f 

Lord  Fitzwarren,  greatly  amused,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  restrain  his  laughter ;  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
successful, and  he  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  while  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  evinced 
sundry  symptoms  of  annoyance  and  dissatis&ction. 

'*  Ah !  that's  something  like  a  laugh,*"  observed 
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Mrs.  Maclanrin.  '^  It  does  one  good  to  hear  it.  And 
I  could  now  laugh  myself  when  I  think  of  my  beating 
Mrs.  Bernard,  taking  her  all  the  while  for  one  of  them 
brigands  of  whom  I  heard  so  much.  Bat  I  was  too 
angry  at  the  time  to  laugh,  for  it  was  shameful  of  her 
to  let  me  sleep,  when  it  is  so  dangerous  in  them  Pon- 
tiny  Mashes."^ 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Fitzwarren  V 
asked  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  anxious  to  change 
the  subject ;  "  and  what  has  become  of  Webworth  V 

"  I  have  been  here  three  days,  and  Webworth  is  in 
his  bed,  devilishly  ill  with  a  bilious  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  gouTmandise,  Until  I  travelled  with 
him,  I  had  no  idea  what  a  glutton  he  is  ;  and  when  he 
has  deranged  his  stomach  by  over-eating,  his  temper 
becomes  unbearable/' 

^^  Poor  gentleman  i*^  said  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  with  a 
look  of  deep  sympathy.  '^  You  should  advise  him  to 
take  a  couple  of  digestive  pills  with  his  soup.  Nothing 
relieves  the  stomach  so  much,  and  after  taking  them 
one  may  safely  indulge  one'^s  appetite.  It''s  a  horrid 
bore  to  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner,  and  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  it.  But,  talking  of  eating,  I  wonder  they  don'*t 
send  up  coffee  and  tea.  I  feel  very  peckish,  and  hope 
they  have  some  hot  cakes,  muffins,  and  crumpets. 
Ring  the  bell,  Mrs.  Bernard.'' 

"  Pray,  allow  me,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren,  rismg 
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from  hiB  ch&ir,  and  tinging  the  bell  befare  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard could  reacb  tt. 

"'  Oh  !  my  lord,  rra  quite  ahocked  you  tbottld  have 
the  troubkv  I  only  keeip  that  per§oii/'  and  Mrs.  Mae- 
lauriri  ^^lanced  carelei^sly  at  her  tmfortuiiatQ  d4im6  di 
camp/jptU^  '^  to  ring  the  bell,  write  my  tiote^t  and  read 
the  uew^papera  for  me," 

The  obtuse  bat  good-natured  Fitz warren  was 
shocked  at  thl£  unfoelioj^  epeechr  and  looked  with  pitj 
QQ  Mr».  Bernard,  who  changed  colour,  and  evinecd  by 
her  quivermg  lip  aud  moisteued  eye  that  slio  felt 
ashamed  at  being  thus  treated  before  a  stranger. 

The  waiter  now  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Maclaurin 
turned  to  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  desired  her  to  command 
the  coflfee  and  tea;  but,  above  all  things,  the  hot 
cakes. 

The  waiter  expressed  his  regret  that  the  hot  cakes 
could  not  be  procured.  The  courrier  had  ordered 
them,  but  unfortunately  there  was  not  any  person  in 
the  house  who  understood  making  them. 

"  What  does  he  say  f'  demanded  Mrs.  Maclaurin. 

The  dame  cfe  compagnie  explained. 

"  He  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  in  a  house  like  tliis 
I  can''t  have  a  muffin,  or  crumpet,  or  a  Sally  Lunn  f 
and  the  face  of  the  gourmands  became  crimson  with 
anger.  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing?  Ring  for 
Sordini :  I  must  hear  what  he  says."' 
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The  lady  now  betrayed  such  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  anger  and  disappointment,  that  Lord  Fitzwarren 
looked  from  her  to  his  Mend  in  mute  astonishment ; 
and  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  dreading  a  scene  in  the 
presence  of  Fitzwarren,  became  every  moment  more 
onbarrassed. 

The  courrier  now  arrived;  and  Mrs.  Maclaurin 
dictated  to  her  dame  de  compagnie  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches for  his  not  having  had  the  cakes  ready,  the 
names  and  ingredients  of  which  were  to  be  translated 
into  Italian  by  her. 

^'  DonH  mince  matters  with  him,  I  desire  you. 
Tell  him  I  think  him  a  most  stupid  and  negligent 
person,  thus  to  disappoint  me."*^ 

Mrs.  Bernard  commenced  the  reproof,  greatly  mo- 
difying the  terms  of  it ;  but  before  she  had  half  got 
through  her  phrase,  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  slapping  the 
table  with  her  hands,  until  every  thing  on  it  was 
shaken,  exclaimed — 

'^  Speak  out,  woman,  as  if  you  were  in  earnest, 
and  don'^t  go  on  as  if  you  were  calmly  talking  to  a 
lord  or  a  lady.*" 

Bordini  shrugged  his  shoulders,  gesticulated  as 
every  Italian  does  when  he  wants  to  explain,  declared 
that  he  had  not  only  tried  every  person  in  the  hotel, 
in  order  to  procure  the  cakes  desired  by  sua  excellenza^ 
but  searched  the  whole  town  in  vain,  and  lamented 


'UdC  sue  isrvdimsx  ^nit  azirnr  iar  -mim  ww^  no  fiuilt  of 

Tiitf  fcj»»f^  Dcv  TaasasEBd  fnr  -die-  lidr.  bvt  it  by 
in  wtPBTtf  iTtj*tTn**r  ifor  I  HOC.  "■^MHT  sit  Lit  tfain  hilf  ft 
duKL  di&e?BiG  kmQf  of  ^^impurBSL  akis  wtn  sored, 
ikL  uf  v^L!i«n.  idii^  T&nitic  (£  cii  hst  tonpcr  aeam 
TVB^jnfiQ,  Sti€  5sa£  i:  ic^  impaaaUe  to  fire  in  m 
piacKrvit»?t2»^iiitriiir&i&.  cmnjiEtfi.  nor  Salh- LoniiB 
^jfiid  be  pr.anzrEcL  xud  rxzxix^  Ut  ker  fstare  tmsbvid, 
fibe  ex^«^»K»i  Iks-  dcucmixacDoo  so  ksTc  X^les  as 
B<wn  9£  ertr  iLct  ^ffft  znsrned. 

*"  ^\l)eT  r  suL  (c  nzlka-  viiisdcd.  Lord  Fits- 
varren.  **  &>  tbcfL  Axr.  rc^i.  Eke  me,  are  eome  to 
Naples  to  be  fplioed.  azhl  to  this  ladrP 

Lord  Alexander  Beaolien.  vith  a  meAd  eonnte- 
nanoe.  nodded  assent,  while  tbe  bide  dect,  assnining 
a  bashful  air.  affected  to  cast  her  ejes  down  and  play 
with  her  rings. 

■•'  Poor  devil  r  thought  Fitxwarren ;  "  and  has  it 
come  to  this  with  him  I  Marry  a  Goi^n  like  the  one 
before  me  I  MrTiy,  by  Jove,  if  she  had  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies,  she  would  be  a  dear  bargain,  and  with  such 
an  infernal  temper,  too !  I  suppose  poor  Axy  is 
driven  to  it  by  poverty.  Nothing  else  could  make 
him.  If  a  few  hundreds  can  keep  him  out  of  the  scrape, 
I  will  most  readily  bestow  them  on  him.**^ 

Lord  Fitzwarren  now  rose  to  depart,  and  asked  his 
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frieiid  to  accompany  him  to  his  room.  ^'  And  so, 
Axy,"^  said  he,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with 
Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  "  you  are  going  to  marry 
Mre. — what  dye  call  her;  I  forget  her  name  V 

"  Yes,  Fitz ;  such  is  the  case."" 

"I  am  a  plain-spoken  fellow,  Axy,  and  I  have 
known  you  long  enough  to  say  what  I  think  without 
giving  any  offence,  I  hope.**' 

Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  bowed  assent. 

"  Well,  then,  I  can't  fancy  that  it's  for  love  that 
you  are  about  to  wed ;  that^  I  think,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  this  case ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  marry 
because  you  are  hard  up,  as  many  a  man  before  you 
has  been,  why  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  a  few  hundreds 
can  keep  you  from  such  a  wife,  they  are  heartily  at 
your  service.*" 

"  Thanks,  my  good  fellow.  The  lady,  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  erUre  nous^  is  not  tempting  ;  but  she  is  rich 
^  Croesus,  and  therefore  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
the  thing.  Her  fortune  will  console  me  for  the  in- 
cumbrance attached  to  it,  and  I  intend  to  see  as  little 
w  possible  of  her  when  she  becomes  Lady  Alexander 
Beaulieu.  Had  my  brother  behaved  more  liberally, 
*nd  given  me  a  decent  allowance,  I  might  have  been 
spared  from  such  a  mesalliance ;  and  he,  who  has  such 
a  lot  of  ready  money,  and  never  spends  one-half  his 
income,  might  easily  do  so  if  he  liked.     He  won't 
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imicli  relish  the  sister-in-law  I  am  about  to  give  Mtn* 
fur  lie's  aa  proud  aa  Luciter,  But  lie  may  blame 
himself^'  ^ 

"■  But  coumder,  Axy,  if  anythmg  were  to  happen  fo 
your  brotlier,  what  a  horrid  bor&  it  would  be  for  you 
to  fiiid  yourself  saddled  with  euch  a  wife,  when  yott 
no  longer  had  any  oecaaion  for  her  money  !^  ^M 

*'  I  have  considered  all  thatj  Fitzy,  but  be  aeaured 
1  Iiave  no  chance  of  ever  coming  to  my  brother's  for- 
tune. Mounteerrat  is  as  J»ober  as  a  judge^  as  abate- 
in  ious  as  an  anchorite,  and  as  caretnl  of  his  health  as 
an  unbeliever  in  the  skill  of  physicians  can  be.  Then 
he  never  hunts,  or  rides  restive  horses  ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  takes  such  especial  care  of  his  person,  that  I  shall 
live  and  die  a  younger  brother,  so  I  have  determined 
on  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  Plutus,  and  marrying 
the  rich  widow/"* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  be  assured  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion has  a  terrible  temper  of  her  own,  and  that,  joined 
to  her  other  defects,  must,  in  spite  of  her  money,  ren- 
der your  life  anything  rather  than  comfortable.  How- 
ever, you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs,  my 
dear  fellow ;  and  as  you  have  made  up  your  mind, 
it'*s  no  use  talking  about  it.  When  are  you  to  be 
married  V* 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, which,  I  suppose,  can  be  done  in  two  or  three 
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days.    You,  also,  I  hare  heard,  are  to  be  wedded 
herer 

"  Yes ;  I  expect  the  Wellerbys  here  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  I  wish  I  could  be  decently  off,  to  tell  you 
the  troth,  Axy,  for  I  am  no  more  in  lore  with  Livy 
than  you  are  ;  but  the  poor  soul  is  so  devilishly  fond 
of  me  that  I  can'^t  find  it  in  my  heart  to  throw  her 
over,  even  if  I  could  do  so  without  laying  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  dishonourable  conduct  towards 
her;  so  Fm  fiiirly  in  for  it,  and  must  make  the  best 
rfH  I  can."" 

"  Lady  Olivia  has  a  temper  of  her  own,  I  can  tell 
you,  Fitz  ;  so  take  care  you  do  not  find  yourself  hen- 
pecked for  the  rest  of  your  days.*" 

"  You  are  wrong,  Axy ;  Livy  is  as  mild  as  mo- 
ther's milk,  never  differs  in  opinion  with  me  on  any 
subject,  and  lets  me  take  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing. Why,  I  tried  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  her 
half  a  dozen  times,  just  to  have  a  decent  excuse  for 
crying  off  or  to  provoke  her  to  do  so ;  but,  Lord  bless 
yon  !  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  poor  girl  is  so  in  love 
^th  me,  that  if  I  said  black  was  white,  she'd  agree 
to  it.  Then  she  dotes  on  horses.  You  should  see 
her  when  I  speak  of  poor  Fanny ;  the  tears  come  to 
her  eyes,  and  she  says  '  Ah  !  how  I  should  have  liked 
that  dear  animal !'  No ;  I  have  broken  Livy  in,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  shall  always  have  my  own  way  afler 
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marriage,  as  I  lmv€  had  it  before.     I  wish  you  bad  as 
good  a  chaDoe  of  heing  comfortable^  Axj.*^  ^H 

''  Thanks  for  yoar  good  wishes,   Fitz*     Of  one 

thing  be  assured,  and  that  is,  that  if  the  widow  had 
the  temper  of  a  fiend j  it  ahould  not  interfen?  with  my 
CI nn  fort.  I  intend  to  see  as  Httle  of  her  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  imd  sha  must  console  herself  for  my  ab- 
sence with  the  rank  which  her  marriage  with  me  will 
confer  on  her,  wliile  I  must  submit  as  patiently  as  I 
can  to  tlie  ridicule  which  she  cannot  fail  to  draw  q^_ 
my  name.'''  Wf 

The  friends  parted  for  the  night,  promising  to  see 
each  other  the  next  morning,  each  smiling  at  the 
weakness  of  the  other. 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  thought  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
"  that  Axy  has  made  what  I  call  a  very  bad  bargain. 
That  Gorgon  is  not  presentable,  and  will  expose  him 
wherever  he  goes.  I  didn't  think  he  was  so  foolish  as 
to  marry  such  a  creature.  Why,  as  presumptive  heir 
to  a  marquisate  and  a  large  estate,  he  might  have 
wedded  some  rich  citizen's  daughter  in  London  with 
lots  of  money,  and  without  the  ugliness  or  vulgaritv 
of  this  widow." 

"  Poor  Fitz  !"  thought  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu, 
''to  be  taken  in  by  that  plain  and  artful  coquette, 
Lady  Olivia  Wellerby  !  What  an  ass  he  must  be  ! 
She  hasn't  a  sous^  and  has  a  very  bad  temper.     It's  a 
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r^iular  take-in,  and  A^  is  too  great  a  blockhead  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape.  Well,  /  have  been  wiser,  for  I 
shall  at  least  secure  a  large  fortune,  and  that,  as  times 
go,  ^  be  a  consolation  for  any  d^sagrSmens  attached 
to  my  marriage.  I  see  beforehand  that  I  must  cut 
and  ran  as  soon  after  I  touch  the  money  as  I  can,  for 
she  is  such  an  incorrigible  6^,  that  there  is  no  keep- 
ing her  quiet,  eyen  before  a  stranger,  for  a  single  hour. 
How  Fitz  will  show  her  up  to  every  one  he  meets  ! 
,  it  can'^t  be  helped.*" 
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They  little  know  of  love  who  idly  deem 

It  viinqubbcd  whcQ  ^Ic  jedouay  doth  ret^ 
And  iudignatioii^  mth  stem  mienf  doth  saeiu 

To  look  disdain  t  and  angry  thoughts  perplex 
The  beart,  where  erst  the  treachVous  god  did  reign 

Ere  it  had  learnt  to  know  the  douhts  and  fears 
That  fade  the  cheek,  and  fill  the  heart  with  pain, 

And  steep  the  sleepless  pillow  with  sad  tears — 
For  still,  e'en  still,  the  tyrant  wields  his  power. 
His  slave  to  wound  through  many  a  distant  hour. 

Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter's  journey  to  Milan 
was  a  melancholy  one.  Neither  could  forget  the 
shock  given  to  their  feelings  by  beholding  Strathem 
as  they  did,  at  such  an  undue  hour,  and  bearing  in  his 
dress  and  countenance  the  undeniable  evidence  of 
having  been  absent  from  his  home  all  night.  His 
haggard  face,  dishevelled  hair,  and  wild  look  im- 
pressed both  ladies  with  the  belief  that  he  had  just 
loft  some  dissolute  companions  ;  and,  as  this  conviction 
eiit:M"ed  their  minds,  they  felt  indignant  against  him, 
and,  ashamed  of  their  own  imagined  credulity,  in 
havini::  believed  that  one  who  was  now  so  fallen  could 
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e?^  have  been  the  high  principled  and  honourable 
man  thej  had  taken  him  for. 

Whether  it  was  a  latent,  lingering  sentiment  of 
affeetion  that  still  operated  on  the  heart  of  Louisa 
Sydney,  or  her  pride  that  revolted  at  the  idea  that 
other  eyee  than  her  own  should  see  her  lover,  as  she 
last  beheld  him,  who  shall  decide  I — but  certain  it  is 
that  she  would  have  given  much  to  have  prevented 
W  mother  from  witnessing  his  degradation  ;  and  so 
instantaneously  had  this  desire  flashed  through  her 
mind,  that  even  at  the  moment  that  she  started  and 
•Terted  her  eyes  from  him  in  the  street,  she  checked 
the  exclamation  of  surprise  and  chagrin  that  rose  to 
her  lipg,  lest  it  should  reveal  the  cause  of  her  emotion 
to  her  mother,  and  assumed  as  composed  an  aspect  as 
she  could.  Her  precaution  was,  however,  unavailing ; 
Mrs.  Sydney  had  seen  Strathem  even  before  her 
daughter  had  caught  sight  of  him,  and  the  flush  of  in- 
dignation that  overspread  her  face,  and  her  suppressed 
breathing,  revealed  to  her  daughter,  quite  as  strongly 
U  words  could  have  done,  her  anger  and  disgust. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sentiment  more  painful  to  a 
refined  and  generous  person  than  that  of  finding  one 
pireviously  loved  and  respected,  worthless  and  debased. 
This  unenviable  feeling  now  haunted  both  mother  and 
daughter.  A  perfect  sympathy  existed  in  their  hearts, 
yet  both  shrank  from  giving  utterance  to  its  dictates. 
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t'lom  a  ccinsoionsBegd  th^t  it  would  onlj  teod  to  em- 
bitter the  regrets  of  both. 

Lruiisa  Sydney  was  grateful  to  her  parent  for  this 
dclicfUo  forbeaimie©5  and^  actuated  do  lees  by  gratitude 
tliaii  [>rido,  endeavoured  to  ap|>ear  calm,  while  her 
heart  wa.^  tortured.  WTiat  cflbrta  nre  womeU'^^o 
of  Ion,  but  falsely  termed  weak — frequently  called  upon 
to  make :  and  at  momenta,  too,  when  their  breasts  are 
wniijg  by  tlie  Bevereat  trials  !  To  enable  them  to 
fnlfil  tlieir  destinies,  Prorideneo  has  endued  tliem 
with  pride  and  delicn^-v,  two  i|n:i]ifir.^q  t|int  brtve 
peculiar  influence  in  feminine  natures ;  and  these,  in 
woman's  breast,  act  as  courage  does  in  man's.  But 
who,  save  one  of  their  own  sex,  can  know  how  much 
the  exercise  of  these  resources  costs  tliem  ?  The  pallid 
check,  the  quickened  pulse,  the  tearful  eye — symp- 
tomatic of  a  wounded  heaii — are  carefully  concealed, 
before  the  world,  beneath  the  mask  of  assumed  calm- 
ness, and  only  in  solitude  are  the  feelings  permitted  to 
seek  the  relief  of  tears. 

How  often  are  those  who  in  public  conceal  mental 
anguish  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  accused 
of  being  unfeeling,  by  persons  who,  could  they  but 
behold  them  in  the  privacy  of  their  chambers,  when 
the  garish  world  is  shut  out,  would  own  that  women, 
with  all  the  weakness  attributed  to  them,  must  have 
a  rare  power  of  endurance,  thus,  through  so  many 
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hoars,  to  appear  calm  !  Louisa  Sydney  possessed  this 
power,  and,  while  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  her 
composure  might  have  imposed  on  a  less  deeply-in- 
terested companion;  but  Mrs.  Sydney  saw  tlirough 
the  veil  beneath  which  her  beloved  child  endeavoured 
to  shroud  her  sufferings,  and  almost  loathed  him  who 
had  occasioned  them.  The  thoughts  of  both  were 
continually  occupied  by  one  subject,  but  that  was  a 
prohibited  one  between  them,  and  their  efforts  to 
maintain  a  desultory  conversation  were  as  painful  as 
they  were  unsuccessful. 

How  long  and  weary  does  a  journey  seem  under- 
taken under  such  circumstances  !  Scenery  that,  had 
their  minds  not  been  engrossed  by  bitter  reflections 
and  gloomy  anticipations,  might  have  charmed  them, 
was  now  unheeded.  They  longed  to  arrive  at  their 
joamey''s  end,  though  its  termination  held  out  no 
prospect  of  brighter  hours — in  short,  they  wished  to 
escape  from  themselves,  forgetful  of  the  truth  of  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Horace — 

Patriae  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit  ? 

They  at  length  arrived  at  Milan,  but  the  view  of 
this  fine  and  interesting  city,  with  its  magnificent 
Duomo,  failed  to  banish  the  sadness  that  oppressed 
their  spirits.  And  yet  the  sight  of  that  beautiful 
edifice,  with  its  snow-white  pinnacles  and  statues, 
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^eeii  against  the  bright  azure  of  the  mielouded  skies, 
awoke  a  ^ontiment  of  admiration  id  the  breaatt!  of  our 
^ntle  travellers.  It  was,  however,  but  of  brief  du- 
ration, for  soon  came  the  reflection  to  Louisa,  of  how, 
a  short  time  before,  with  him  who  could  never  more 
be  aaght  to  her,  she  would  have  enjoyed  the  contem- 
plation of  that  glorious  temple ;  and  ahe  turned  from  it 
witli  saddened  feelings, 

Mrs.  Sydney's  enjoyment  had  for  many  years  boen 
only  a  reflected  one  from  that  of  her  daughter.  If 
L<>uL^a  frit  pleased  and  happy^  M^  became  so  ^  but  when 
her  daughter's  brow  was  overcast,  and  a  languid  smile 
played  but  for  a  moment  over  her  pale  face,  the  fond 
mother's  became  shrouded  in  gloom,  for  she  saw  that 
the  transient  smile  had  only  been  assumed  to  disguise 
the  all-absorbing  grief  that  was  preying  on  her  heart. 

To  beguile  the  hours,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting 
Louisa's  thoughts  from  the  one  painful  subject  that 
filled  them,  Mrs.  Sydney  made  an  excursion  to 
Monza,  where,  among  the  objects  that  most  struck  her 
<laugliter  and  herself,  was  the  iron  crown  that  had 
encircled  so  many  royal  heads,  and  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  placed  with  his  own  hand  on  his  brow. 

To  how  many  reflections  on  the  instability  of  human 
greatness,  and  the  nothingness  of  grandeur  and  power, 
would  this  diadem  have  given  rise  in  a  mind  like  that 
of  Louisa  Sydney,  had  it  been  free  from  the  pressure  of 
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personal  cares  that  almost  overwhelmed  it?  But  now  she 
torned  with  a  listless  air  from  its  contemplation,  and 
hardly  bestowed  a  glance  on  the  many  sparkling  jewels 
—the  gifts  of  sovereigns  to  the  church — as  they  were 
taken  from  their  cases  and  exposed  to  her  view.  The 
palace  of  Monza,  with  its  park  and  fine  gardens,  she 
walked  pensively  through,  and  her  mother^s  melancholy 
became  increased  as  she  observed  the  abstraction  and 
indifference  with  which  her  daughter  viewed  objects 
that  would,  previously  to  her  late  bitter  disappointment 
of  the  heart,  have  afforded  her  the  liveliest  pleasure. 

Their  excursion  to  the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  in- 
terested Louisa  more.  The  splendour  of  this  church, 
which  owes  its  erection  to  John  Galeas  Yisconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,  dazzled  if  it  could  not  delight  her ; 
but  in  her  state  of  mind  she  was  more  prone  to  reflect 
on  the  feeling  of  penitence  that  led  him  to  offer  up 
this  atonement  to  an  offended  deity,  than  on  the 
various  and  beautiful  details  which  render  the  edifice 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  in  its  deco- 
rations. She  thought  of  the  crimes  into  which  a  reck- 
le»  ambition  had  plunged  the  proud  duke ;  of  an 
uncle  imprisoned  that  he  might  seize  his  possessions  ; 
and  of  the  son  of  that  uncle  poisoned,  afler  he  had 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power.  Her  memory 
reverted,  too,  to  Gatherine,  the  wife  of  Oaleas  Vis- 
conti,  and  the  daughter  and  sister  of  the  deposed 
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fiuke,  and  his  poiioned  son,  who,  it  is  said,  urged  her 
husband  to  ereet  this  temple ;  and  she  was  reminded 
that,  like  Mary  of  England,  Cathorine  Visconti  shaj-ed, 
without  repugnance  or  shame,  the  dominions  wrested 
trom  her  own  father  by  the  vory  man  she  wedded. 

For  a  brief  space,  Louisa  Sydney  forgot  her  own 
sorrow  in  dwelling  on  the  persons  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Certogai  and  when,  having  viewed 
thf'  trea.su res  it  contains,  in  the  rarest  works  of  art  in 
!►*!  ill  ting  and  sculpture,  and  the  finest  marbles,  oriental 
ahilja^ttT,  i^old,  silver^  ivorj%  pietro  duro,  and  bronze, 
she  remembered  that  Francis  I.  of  France,  when 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
fought  in  the  park  near  the  church,  requested  permis- 
sion to  offer  up  his  prayers  in  this  glorious  temple,  while 
yet  sufiering  under  the  unaccustomed  mortification 
of  defeat ;  she  felt  that  such  an  example  of  Christian 
resignation  ought  not  to  be  given  in  vain,  and  men- 
tally made  a  vow  that  she^  too,  would  henceforth 
struirglo  to  bear  up  against  the  sadness  that  was 
preying  on  her  heart,  and,  like  the  defeated  monarch, 
pray  for  strength  to  bear  lier  trials.  She  beheld  with 
interest  the  deserted  dwellings  of  the  monks,  situated 
behind  the  cloisters,  and  which,  by  their  extreme 
simplicity,  afford  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  richly 
decorated  church.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  stand  apart.      Each  contains  two  small  rooms, 
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mth  a  little  garden  in  front,  in  which  is  a  fountain 
and  a  marble  bench,  and,  thoagh  now  presenting  only 
a  tangled  maze  of  flowers  and  weeds  that  in  wild 
luxuriance  overspread  the  ground,  leaving  no  trace  of 
the  stiff  and  formal  parterres  in  which  they  were  once 
laid  out,  the  vivid  green  and  bright  tints  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  carols  of  the  birds  that  have  taken 
possession  of  them,  render  these  little  abodes  very 
tempting  to  those  who,  smarting  under  the  disap- 
p>intments  from  which  few,  even  of  the  most  for^ 
tunate,  are  exempt,  feel  a  longing  desire  to  steal  from 
the  busy  world  to  such  secluded  spots,  there  to  enjoy 
^oiet,  if  happiness  be  denied. 

Similar  thoughts  passed  through  the  minds  of 
mother  and  daughter,  for  the  trials  to  which  Louisa 
8jrdi:^y  had  lately  been  exposed,  while  wounding  her 
heart,  had  matured  her  reason.  The  world  for  her 
had  now  lost  some  of  its  &irest  illusions,  and  she 
could  better  comprehend  the  sorrows  her  parent  had 
experienced,  and  more  truly  sympathise  with  them, 
than  before  she  herself  had  become  acquainted  with 
disappointment.  Returning  to  Milan  from  the  Cer- 
tosa,  she  once  more  opened  her  heart  to  her  mother, 
spoke  of  the  pain  she  had  endured  from  the  conviction 
of  the  unworthiness  of  him  on  whom  she  had  be- 
stowed it,  and  the  affectionate  gentleness  with  which 
she  was  listened  to,  and  soothed  by  her  fond  parent, 
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Operated  like  a  he&lmg  balm  applied  to  a  wound. 
Clasped  in  the  anns  of  Mrs*  Sydney,  her  head  >^^^ 

posing  on  the  tnatemal  breast,  where  it  had  bcien  bq 
often  pillowod  in  iiifancT,  and  tier  ear  drinking  in  the 
f^weot  accents  addreiSfled  to  her  by  one  who  had  been 
indeed  a  strieken  deer,  Louisa  felt  a  calmneee  ^teai 
over  her  mind,  to  whieh,  ever  since  the  morning  of  her 
depaiture  from  Borne,  she  had  been  a  strap ger,  Mrs, 
Sydney  did  not»  as  some  persons  would  have  done, 
attempt  to  reason  her  daughter  out  of  the  passion  to 
wliidi  licr  yonthfiil  heart,  had  so  wholly  surrendered 
itself.  Nor  did  she  speak  of  the  certain  influence  of 
time  in  eradicating  misplaced  affection,  although  she 
hoped  much  from  its  salutary  power.  Such  a  mode 
of  reasoning  she  well  knew  only  served  to  irritate  the 
pain  it  was  meant  to  subdue  ;  so  she  tried  to  comfort 
her  child  by  sharing,  if  she  could  not  banish,  her 
regrets  ;  and  this  system,  prompted  by  her  gentle 
nature,  was  the  most  efficacious  she  could  have  adopted 
towards  Louisa. 

"  You  saw  him,  mother,  that  fatal  morning,  as  we 
were  leaving  Rome,^*'  said  she. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  did.**' 

"  How  kind,  how  considerate  it  was  of  you  not  to 
speak  of  it !  I  was  then — and  indeed  ever  since  until 
now — too  weak,  too  irritable,  to  have  borne  conversing 
on  it.     You  received  his  presence  at  that  hour,  and, 
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eottpled  with  his  dress  and  whole  appearance,  as  I  did — 
as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  had  indeed  sunk  into 
shameless  habits  of  profligacy !  O  mother !  how  it 
wounds  the  heart  to  think  that  while  I,  on  a  sleepless 
pillow,  was  shedding  the  bitter  tears  that  cannot  be 
controlled  when  the  unworthiness  of  one  beloved  is 
disooTered,  ks^  forgetful  of  his  tows,  of  my  feelings, 
and  of  common  decency,  was  passing  the  hours  with 
that  beautiful  but  degraded  being,  with  whom  we  be- 
held him  that  neyer-to-be-forgotten  night,  at  the 
Coliseum,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards,  as  if  in  de- 
rision of  us,  appeared  publicly  at  St.  Peter'^s.'^'* 

^'  I  hare  reflected  often  and  deeply  on  all  this,  my 
own  Louisa,  but  I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances are  so  strongly  against  him,  I  cannot  recon- 
cile them  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  I  was  a  close 
observer  of  his  character  and  conduct  durino^  the 
months  in  which  he  passed  so  many  hours  with  us. 
His  character  in  England,  too,  which,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cynical  Mr.  Rhymer,  was  spotless,  accords  so 
little  with  his  either  renewing  an  old,  or  contracting  a 
new  acquaintance  with  any  woman  of  light  conduct, 
that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  cannot  divest  myself 
of  the  notion  that  he  is  not  the  culpable  person  we 
suppose  him  to  be.**' 

''  But  how  explain  away  what  we  saw,  and  what 
others  also  beheld  I     We  cannot  surely  doubt  the  evi- 
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denee  uf  Mr-  Rhymerj  any  more  than  tliat  of  our  own 
eyess  T  said  Lotma,  becoming  animated  in  her  indlg- 
natiuD  against  him,  whom  she,  iu  her  eecret  heart, 
vv^ulJ  Jjavo  given  milUoQa,  had  they  been  hers,  to 
have  heanl  justified. 

"  AIa5  !  I  cannot  explain  them  away,'^  replied  Jlrs. 
Sydney,  ''  They  are  involved  in  a  mystery  which  I 
contb^s)  I  (^annot  fathom  ;  but  though  it  may  be  a 
weakness,  and  perhaps  a  reprehensible  one,  I  o^n  that 
it  is?  ;^oothiii«r  to  me  to  dwell  on  all  the  «:ood  I  saw  in 
his  n^tnre  and  character,  and  to  believe  that^  notwitli- 
stanJiiig  the  appearances  which  bear  so  strongly 
a<i'uiiist  liim,  he  could  not  suddenly  descend  to  be  so 
unworthy  as  tliese  same  appearances  would  imply.  I 
couhi  no  longer  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  goodness, 
were  I  to  believe  that  he  was  enacting  a  part  during 
all  the  months  that  he  passed  in  our  society.  The 
descent  from  honourable  principles  and  irreproachable 
conduct  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  rapid  as  his  late  behaviour 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Ho  was  neither  a  man  of 
fjuick  impulse,  nor  of  a  changeable  nature ;  so,  as  I 
cannot  at  all  reconcile  his  recent  acts  with  his  past  con- 
si.stency  of  conduct,  I  am  willing,  for  my  own  peace, 
as  well  as  for  his  sake,  to  give  him  all  the  benefit  of  my 
mo.-Jt  charitable  interpretations  of  that  which  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  suspicious,  and  to  think  of  him  as 
I  knew  him,  rather  than  as  he  has  latterly  appeared.""' 
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*'  Ah !  wheD,  dearest  mother,  shall  I  be  as  con 
siderate,  as  reasonable,  and  as  charitable  as  you  are  T- 
exclaimed  Looisa,  pressing  her  mother'^s  hand  to  her 
lips,  and  secretly  pleased  that  Strathem  had  still  an 
advocate  in  her  breast.  Yet  she  would  not  avow, 
even  to  herself,  that  she  had  a  satisfaction  in  hearing 
him  spoken  well  of.  The  heart  has  its  mysteries, 
which  not  even  its  owner  can  solve,  and  this  was  one 
of  them  ;  and,  perhaps  Louisa  Sydney  was  as  uncon- 
scious as  her  mother,  why,  from  this  evening,  she  might 
date  her  feelings  to  be  of  a  less  gloomy  nature,  and  her 
indignation  towards  Strathem  to  have  become  softened. 

Many  had  been  the  attempts  made  by  Nurse 
Murray  to  lead  her  youthful  mistress  once  more  to 
permit  the  same  confidential  conversation  with  her 
that  had  formerly  existed.  Many  were  the  innuendoes 
given  of  the  wickedness  of  men  in  general,  in  the  hope 
of  their  affording  an  opening  to  dwell  on  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  it  in  one  of  the  sex  in  particular,  of 
whom  she  entertained  the  very  worst  opinion. 

"  Sure  it  would  relieve  her  heart  were  she  to  open 
it  to  me,**^  would  the  old  woman  say  to  herself,  when 
she  observed  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  her  young 
l^y.  "  Don't  I  remember  how  it  used  to  do  me 
good,  many  a  long  year  ago,  when  I  had  a  quarrel 
with  my  poor  husband,  to  open  my  heart  to  any 
friend.    And  to  whom  could  my  darling  young  mis- 
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tress  ttll  wliat  10  trgabling  her,  who  would  feel  it  so 
deeply  aa  1  sbadd !  Ah  I  woo^e  me  I  ebe  no  longer 
loves  or  irmlB  me  m  she  once  did^  and  I  do  beHeve 
she  htki  never  forgiven  me  for  having  cautioned  her 
a^ain^t  that  art^l  wicked  tnaa  ;  although  she  herself 
niu.st  havt^  discovered  something  very  bad  of  hi  in  in- 
daed,  to  inalce  her  and  her  mother  Wve  Home  all  of  a 
sudden  aid  they  did^  and  refuse  to  iee  him  the  day 
before  they  left  it.  And  didn^t  Thotna^s,  the  footman, 
tei!  nie  that,  the  very  morning  we  were  leaving 
Rome,  he  saw  Mr.  Stratliorii  wnlkiiic^  t^wardn  bin 
lodgings  in  the  very  same  clothes  he  had  seen  him 
wear  the  day  before,  when  he  called  at  our  house,  and 
that  he  looked  pale  and  haggard,  as  if  he  hadn't  been 
in  bed  all  night  I  *  You  may  be  sure,  Mrs.  Murray, 
he  was  about  no  good,'  said  Thomas.  '  He  was 
gambling,  or  drinking  all  night,  and  when  he  saw  our 
carriages  drive  past  him,  he  looked  as  if  struck  all  of 
a  heap,  and  then  began  running  as  fast  as  he  could 
after  us,  as  if  to  stop  us.  He  staggered,  too,  when 
he  wa;^  running,  so  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been 
tipsy.  The  gentry  blame  poor  servants,  Mrs.  Murray," 
says  Thomas  to  me,  *  for  taking  a  drop  too  much,  but 
they  themselves  don't  mind  turning  night  into  day, 
and  drinking  bottle  after  bottle.  It's  easy  to  be  seen 
there's  one  law  for  the  masters,  and  another  for  ser- 
vants.'    Well,  I'm  glad  the  marriage  was  broken  ofl'. 
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for  what  a  terrible  thmg  it  would  be,  to  be  sure,  to 
bave  my  sweet  young  lady  married  to  a  gambler,  or  a 
drunkard,  and  haye  the  houses  turned  topsy-turvy ! 
But  who'^d  hare  thought  that  one  who  appeared  so 
steady  and  genteel  could  be  addicted  to  drinking! 
Well,  I  dare  say,  this  was  what  Mrs.  Bloxham  meant 
when  she  shook  her  head  so  gravely,  and  said  she 
knew  what  she  knew.  Yes,  this  must  be  it.  But 
how  mighty  confidential  my  young  lady  and  her 
mother  are  grown  all  of  a  sudden  !  Never  asunder, 
except  when  they  are  in  bed ;  always  such  good 
friends,  and  never  the  least  miff  or  coolness  between 
them.  Not  but  what,  I  must  own,  if  ever  there  was, 
it  was  always  on  my  young  mistress'^s  side,  for  I  never 
saw  such  a  doting  mother  in  my  life ;  but  it  was  a 
pleasure,  ay,  and  a  pride  too,  for  me  to  see  that  Miss 
Sydney  had  more  confidence  in  me  than  in  her  own 
mother,  and  so  she  once  had,  but  wood's  me,  that^s  now 
all  over  ;  and  if  I  begin  to  speak  about  the  wickedness 
of  mankind,  she  stops  me  short,  and  changes  the  sub- 
ject, so  I  don''t  know  how  ever  to  get  her  to  have  the  same 
trust  in  me  she  had  before.  God  forgive  me  if  iVs  a  sin  ! 
bat  it  does  vex  me  to  the  heart  to  see  all  her  love  and  liking 
turn  on  her  mother,  and  so  changed  as  she  is  to  me/'' 

Such  were  the  cogitations  in  which  old  Nurse 
Murray  indulged  many  a  time  and  ofl,  when  her 
young  lady  had  hastily  got  through  the  duties  of  her 
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toilette^  and  dismissed  her  from  attond^nce.  Her 
pt'ido  and  afitictian  both  icrounded,  she  envied  Mra* 
Sydney  for  thus  engrosaing  all  her  daughter's  time 
nad  atteution ;  arad  although  invariably  treated  with 
kiiidiiesa  by  her  youthful  mistress,  it  no  longer  satia- 
fiLnl  her,  after  having  previously  boon  permitted 
take  libt^rtiee,  which  Miss  Sydney,  having  seen  tl 
in  I  propriety  ofj  was  determined  no  mora  to  allow. 
How  littk^  did  either  mother  or  daughter  suspect  what 
wiLs  pii^^iug  in  their  old  servant's  mind  I  And  jet 
Murray's  was  not  naturally  a  bad  heart*  She  had 
onl}'  been  spoilt  by  too  much  indulgence,  and  the 
result  was,  that  she  was  jealous  of  the  affection  and 
good  understanding  established  between  Mrs.  Sydney 
and  her  daughter  as  she  had  formerly  been  of  the 
attachment  between  her  young  lady  and  Strathern. 

Having  seen  all  that  was  most  interesting  in  Milan 
and  its  vicinity,  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Louisa  set  out  for 
the  Lake  of  Como,  where  they  determined  to  pass 
some  months.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
tran(juillity  and  repose  of  that  enchanting  spot,  de- 
lighted them  both.  They  would  spend  many  hours 
every  day  on  the  water,  and  JNIrs.  Sydney  having  ob- 
served its  etlicacious  effect  on  the  health  of  her  beloved 
child,  often  permitted  her,  accompanied  by  her  female 
attendant,  to  indulge  the  pleasure  of  boating,  when 
her  own  avocations  or  wishes  detained  her  at  home. 
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The  boat  they  had  engaged  for  their  sojourn  at 

Como  was  moored  on  the  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the 

garden  of  their  villa,  from  the  windows  of  which  she 

could  behold   Louisa  gliding  over  the   smooth   and 

limpid  water,  which,  like  a  vast  mirror,  reflected  on 

it^  calm  bosom  the  blue  and  cloudless  skies  above  it. 

I^he  fond  mother  observed  with  pleasure  that  this 

Amusement  invigorated  without  fatiguing  her  daugh- 

^T,  hence  she  never  opposed  her  wishes  to  enjoy  it, 

^^^hen  the  fineness  of  the  weather  enabled  the  boatmen 

^  give  her  the  assurance  that  none  of  those  sudden 

storms,   so  prevalent  at   Como,  were  to  be  dreaded. 

lleclining  beneath  the  awning,  which   screened   her 

ftt)m  the  too  fervid  rays  of  the  sun,  and  with  a  favou- 

Hte  volume  of  poems  in  her  hand,  Louisa  passed  whole 

bours  on  the  lake.     Oftentimes  would  she  close  the 

book,  and,  looking  on  the  Elysium  that  surrounded 

ber,  her  thoughts  would  fly  to  Am,  from  whom  they 

were  seldom  long  absent,  verifying  the  truth  of  the 

poet'*s  line,  that  when  endeavouring  fwt  to  think  of 

him,  he  was  never  forgotten.     "  How  he  would  have 

admired  this  beautiful  place,'"  would  she  say  to  herself, 

'^  and  with  him  what  a  paradise  should  I  think  it  !'*' 

And  then  she  would  sigh,  and  blame  herself  for  thus 

allowing  him  so  continually  to  occupy  her  thoughts. 

"  Yet,""  would  she  say,  "  I  do  but  as  my  dear  good 

mother  does ;  I  think  of  him  only  as  he  was,  or  at 
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lea^^^t  as  I  belieTed  lilm  to  be,  wben  I  jielded  Kim  nxi 

wholo  hoart,  and  thought  our  destinies  were  mdieso- 
lubly  uuited.  This  is  not,  I  hope»  a  ciinie  ;  tor,  while  I 
turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  seusuaLlst  and  libertine 
I  have,  alad !  lately  had  but  too  much  r^aou  to  oohm 
gider  him  to  be,  I  have  a  pleasure,  a  melancholy  one 
thoo^h  it  be,  in  remembering  what  I  bcheved  him-" 


hair*' 


One  day,  when  the  ray  a  of  t\m  sun  were  more  tl 
usually  felt  on  the  water,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  agi- 
tated ita  glassy  euiface^  Louiaa^  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
desired  the  boatmen  to  leavo  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
and  to  row  the  boat  under  the  shade  of  some  magni- 
ficent willows  that  stretched  their  giant  limbs  and 
verdant  foliage  far  over  the  waters,  from  a  pleasure- 
ground  where  she  had  often  previously  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  sunbeams.  She  was  perusing  the  book  with 
her  when  the  tones  of  a  well-known  voice  reached  her 
ear.  She  started,  turned  her  head  in  the  direction 
whence  the  voice  came,  and  beheld  emerging  from  the 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs  that  had  hitherto  concealed 
them,  Strathern  and  the  lady  with  whom  she  had 
seen  him  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  night  at  the 
Coliseum,  advancing  towards  the  spot  near  to  which 
her  boat  rested.  Trembling  with  emotion,  she  ordered 
the  boatmen  instantly  to  leave  the  place.  They,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  acting  in  compliance  with  her 
wishes,   were  impelling   it   towards  the   direction   in 
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which  thoBe  ahe  so  much  wished  to  avoid  had  paused 
to  admire  the  view. 

"  No— not  there— not  there  !**'  cried  Miss  Sydney ; 
"  go  back  as  swiftly  as  you  can/^ 

The  boatmen  began  to  explain  something  about  the 
nnsafety  of  rowing  in  the  direction  to  which  she 
pointed,  but  she  would  not  hear  their  reasons,  and, 
again  commanding  them  to  proceed  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, they  unwillingly  obeyed  her.  The  boat  had  not 
advanced  far  from  the  shore  when  it  struck  on  a  con- 
cealed rock,  and  with  such  force  that  it  was  thrown  on 
its  side,  and  all  in  it  were  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Louisa  Sydney  rose  to  the  surface  for  a  moment,  but 
only  to  be  engulphed  again.  One  of  the  boatmen 
seized  her  female  attendant,  believing  that  it  was  the 
joung  lady  he  was  rescuing,  and  holding  her  with  one 
hand  endeavoured  to  make  for  the  shore,  while  the 
other,  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  kept  aloof,  and 
swam  to  the  nearest  point  of  land.  Once  more,  half 
suffocated,  and  nearly  unconscious,  Louisa  was  borne 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  was  then  sinking, 
never  more  to  see  the  light,  when  she  was  grasped  by 
a  vigorous  hand,  and  felt  herself  clasped  round  the 
waist  and  drawn  to  the  shore.  Breathless  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  her  rescuer 
from  death  sunk  nearly  as  lifeless  as  his  precious 
burthen  when  he  had  placed  her  on  land.    The  female 
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attendant,  who  had  now  recovered  from  her  immer- 
sion in  the  water,  having  been  more  quickly  snatched 
from  it  than  Miss  Sydney,  assisted  to  restore  that 
young  lady  to  life,  and  Lady  Delmington,  who  had 
witnessed  the  whole  event,  most  actively  aided  her. 

Strathem — for  it  was  no  other,  who  had  saved 
Louisa'*s  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own  —  now  arose  from 
the  earth,  on  which,  faint  and  exhausted,  he  had  fallen, 
when  he  placed  her  on  a  bank,  and  with  intense  anxiety 
bent  over  her.  He  had  beheld  the  accident,  ignorant 
that  the  object  still  dearest  to  him  on  earth  was  the 
person  whose  danger  he  witnessed  ;  but,  urged  by  hu- 
manity, he  threw  off  his  coat,  and,  plunging  into  the 
water,  swam  to  the  rescue  of  the  being  whose  white 
drapery  still  floated  on  the  water.  It  was  only  when 
he  now  looked  on  her,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  that 
he  recognised  the  person  he  had  saved ;  for,  her  bon- 
net having  fallen  off  when  he  grasped  her,  her  long 
tresses,  loosened  from  the  comb  that  confined  them, 
had  concealed  her  face.  The  late  inexplicable  and  un- 
kind conduct  of  Miss  Sydney,  with  all  the  chagrin  it 
had  occasioned  him,  was  in  a  moment  forgotten.  He 
remembered  only  that  the  woman  he  adored  was  cold 
and  inanimate  before  him ;  that  life,  if  not  quite  ex- 
tinct, fluttered  so  feebly  at  her  heart  that  it  might 
soon  cease  to  beat  altogether ;  and,  almost  frantic  with 
alarm,  he  knelt  on  the  ground  by  her  side,  and  chafed 
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her  feet  and  hands  to  restore  warmth,  while  Lady  Del- 
mington  applied  her  jflaf on  of  salts  to  her  nostrils,  and 
the  French  attendant  wrung  the  water  from  her  long 
and  silken  tresses. 

At  length  Louisa  languidly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  first  object  they  rested  upon  was  Strathem.  A 
filight  colour  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  a  faint  smile  parted 
her  pale  lips.  Strathem  pressed  one  of  the  small 
hands  he  was  chafing  to  his  lips,  and  tears  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  filled  his  eyes  at  her  being  restored  to 
life.  Yes,  that  manly  nature  that  had  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  prompted  him  to  brave  death,  to  rescue  a 
fellow-creature,  was  now  subdued  into  all  a  woman'*s 
tenderness,  and  the  tears  flowed  down  his  face.  Again 
Louisa  opened  her  eyes  ;  and  this  proof  of  his  affection 
60  touched  her,  that  her  lids  closed  ;  but,  before  they 
did  so,  Strathem  discovered  a  look  of  softness  and 
pity  that  thrilled  his  heart.  Lady  Delmington,  the 
only  person  present  who  possessed  any  calmness,  had 
^lespatched  one  of  the  boatmen  to  the  inn  for  a  carriage 
wd  restoratives.  Both  now  arrived,  and,  some  sal 
^olatiU  having  been  administered  to  Louisa,  she  was 
^leto  move  her  head  and  limbs,  and  to  speak. 

**  It  is  to  you  I  owe  my  life,  is  it  not  f  said  she  to 
Strathem. 

''  Heaven  be  praised  I  was  near  to  save  you  !^^  re- 
pKed  he. 
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A  smile,  such  as  angels  might  be  supposed  to  give 
played  around  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  expressed  th 
thanks  her  lips  attempted  not  to  utter.  She  raise 
one  hand  to  her  brow,  Strathem  still  detaining  th 
other  in  his,  as  if  to  collect  her  thoughts,  but  mad 
no  effort  to  withdraw  the  hand  he  held ;  and  he,  fiUe 
with  anxiety  lest  she  should  ^ain  renounce  him,  ac 
cepted  this  tacit  permission  to  retain  her  hand  as 
favourable  omen. 

Again  Lady  Delmington  held  the  flagon  of  salts  X 
her  nostrils,  and,  as  if  aroused  from  a  reverie  by  thei 
pungency,  Louisa  Sydney  opened  her  eyes,  and  tumin 
them  on  the  beautifrd  woman  who  was,  with  the  gei 
tlest  care,  attending  on  her,  shrank  back  as  if  a  serpei 
had  stung  her,  and,  rapidly  withdrawing  her  han 
from  Strathem,  called  her  attendant,  and  desired  ' 
be  taken  to  her  home.  When  Strathem  attempted  ' 
raise  her  in  his  arms,  she  tried  to  extricate  herseL 
and  he  felt  with  dismay,  while  he  bore  her  to  the  ca 
riage  in  waiting,  that  she  recoiled  from  his  touch,  m 
that  even  when  he  placed  her  in  it  she  averted  b 
eyes,  while  coldly  expressing  a  few  words  of  regret 
having  given  him  so  much  trouble.  Of  the  services 
Lady  Delmington  she  made  no  acknowledgment ;  an 
her  attendant  having  taken  her  seat  by  her  side,  a 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  Strathem  to  walk  by  t> 
side  of  the  carriage,  to  see  her  home,  and  parted  be 
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him  with  as  formal  a  bow  of  the  head  as  if  they  were 
total  strangers;  while  he,  shocked  and  grieved  at 
what  he  imagined  to  be  her  heartless  conduct,  felt 
etiing  to  the  quick. 

A  thousand  conflicting  emotions  agitated  the  heart 
of  Louisa  Sydney  as  the  carriage  drove  to  the  villa  of 
her  mother.     Had  she  been  snatched  from  a  watery 
grave,  and  by  Am,  too,  only  to  find  him  still  devoted 
to  that  lovely  but  guilty  being,  whose  touch  she  had 
shrunk  from  as  pollution !     And  he^  hardened  in  sin, 
and  lost  to  all  shame,  had  permitted  his  mistress  to 
approach  her,  to  touch  her  person,  which  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  in  his  eyes  !    O,  monstrous  !    He  had  pre- 
sumed, too,  to  press  her  hand  to  his  lips  in  the  presence 
of  that  worthless  woman ;  and  she^  weak  and  fond,  had 
not  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his,  until  she  saw  the 
beautiAil  but  hateftil  face  of  her  who  had  caused  all  the 
misery  she  had  endured !     She  felt  herself  insulted, 
degraded.    Better  had  it  been  that  she  had  never  been 
rescued  from  the  watery  grave  into  which  she  was 
sinking,  than  to  owe  her  life  to  him,  and  to  come  in 
contact  with  his  paramour. 

Such  were  the  bitter  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind 
of  LfOuisa  Sydney,  instead  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  her  preservation ;  but  the  pangs  of  love  and  jea- 
lousy had,  for  the  time,  conquered  her  better  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  noblest  minds,  whatever  men  say, 

Will  most  profoundly  feel  love's  sway, 

While  those  with  levity  imbued. 

Engrossed  by  self,  ne'er  let  intrude 

An  image  in  the  heartless  breast. 

That  might  disturb  its  peaceful  rest. 

Love,  entered  once  in  noble  hearts. 

Will  stay,  though  youth,  sweet  youth,  departs; 

And  when  with  age  it  fades  away. 

How  slow  and  gentle  its  decay ! 

Replaced  by  friendship  fond  and  true. 

Hearts  b'lieve  it  still  the  love  they  knew. 

When  Strathern  had  in  some  degree  recovered  froirt 
the  first  shock  of  beholding  the  nnlooked-for  departure 
of  Mrs.  Sydney  and  his  affianced  wife  from  Borne,  and 
had  ascertained  that  not  a  line  of  explanation,  not  a 
word  of  adieu,  had  been  left  for  him  by  them,  he  deter- 
mined on  seeking  a  relief  from  his  cares  in  devoting 
his  time  to  his  poor  friend,  Lord  Delmington.    Gladly 
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would  he  have  remained  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
chamber,  to  indulge  the  reflections  that  oppressed  his 
mind  in  the  painful  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self had  not  a  sense  of  duty  towards  the  suffering  hus- 
band, and  of  pity  towards  the  youthfiil  and  interesting 
^e,  induced  him  to  stifle  his  own  sorrow,  and  to  try 
to  be  of  use  to  them. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  their  hotel,  where  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  Lord  Delminsjton  better ; 
and,  ailer  much  persuasion,  he  engaged  Lady  Del- 
mington  to  seek  the  repose  of  which  she  stood  in  so 
much  need,  promising  that  he  would  not  leave  his 
friend  until  she  came  to  take  his  place  by  the  sick 
couch.  Here  he  had  full  time  to  think  over  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days,  but  was  fiimished  with  no  clue  to 
unravel  the  mystery  in  which  the  cause  of  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  was  involved. 

In  the  darkened  room,  where  no  sound,  save  the 
breathings  of  his  poor  friend,  and  the  quick  throbbings 
of  his  own  agitated  heart,  broke  the  silence  that  reigned, 
^^  passed  the  long  hours.  More  than  once  during  that 
^y  did  a  groan  burst  from  Strathem,  as  the  memory 
of  happiness  so  lately  enjoyed  presented  itself  to  liis 
^d,  contrasted  with  his  present  wretchedness  and 
^lespair,  and  he  only  became  sensible  of  having  allowed 
this  demonstration  of  his  feelings  to  escape,  when  Lord 
Deloiington,  opening  his  languid  eyes,  looked  at  him 
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with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  what 
he  believed  to  originate  in  Strathem''s  anxiety  for  him, 
or  extended  his  hand  to  press  that  of  his  friend,  in 
recognition  of  his  watchful  care.    Little  did  the  inyalid 
imagine  the  grief  that  was  preying  on  the  heart  of 
him  who  sat  beside  his  couch,  or  that  he  was  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it.     Often 
did  the  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  of  the  caprice 
and  suspicious  disposition  of  Louisa  Sydney,  which  he 
had  received  some  weeks  before,  recur  to  his  memorjr 
during  that  day.    Had  not  the  charges  contained  in  it 
— charges  which  he  had  then  perused  with  disdain  ai 
their  supposed  falsehood — ^been  by  her  recent  conduct 
fully  justified  ?     With  this  painful  conviction  forcec: 
upon  him,  why  could  he  not  tear  her  image  from  hL 
breast !  why  not  banish  her  from  his  thoughts !  wet- 
questions  that  often  suggested  themselves  to  his  mim.« 
during  the  weary  hours  of  that  interminable  day.   Ho^ 
frequently  have  similar  ones  occurred  to  the  thou^^ 
of  lovers  when  writhing  under  the  first  sharp  pangs  C3 
disappointed  affection  ;  and  the  resolution  to  do  so,  Ulc< 
that  vainly  formed  by  Strathem,  has  been  found  to  It 
more  easily  determined  on  than  executed,  as  achixxg 
hearts  have  owned,  for  truly  has  the  poet  said,  thBt 
lovers  can  "  do  all  things  but  forget.*" 

That  day  was  the  most  wretched  that  Strathem  h^d 
ever  passed  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Lady  Ddmingto0 
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leinrned  to  take  his  place  by  the  bedside  of  her  has- 
band,  refreshed  and  inyigorated  by  the  hours  of  repose 
she  had  ^oyed,  that  a  gleam  of  something  like  satis- 
fibction  cheered  his  heart  at  having  enabled  her  to  seek 
this  blessing.  When  he  observed  the  smile  of  ine&- 
ble  affection  with  which  the  yonthful  wife  was  wel- 
comed by  her  husband,  as  her  hand  was  pressed  to  his 
feTerish  lips,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  there  to 
rdieve  her  for  some  hours  from  her  charge ;  and,  when 
the  doctor  came  in,  and  pronounced  Lord  Delmington 
to  be  much  better,  his  friend  felt  repaid  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  cares  which  he  had  made  in  devoting  him- 
self to  watching  by  his  sick  couch. 

Day  after  day  did  Strathem  continue  his  attention 
to  Lord  Delmingt<m,  whose  canvalescence,  though  slow, 
eoQtinued  gradually  to  progress,  until  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  leave  his  chamber  and  be  taken  into  the  air. 
Strathem^s  interest  in  the  youthful  couple  increased 
as  he  daily  witnessed  their  devoted  attachment  to  each 
other,  and  their  gratitude  to  him  for  his  friendship.  The 
physicians  recommended  that  the  invalid  should  leave 
Some,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Naples,  as 
had  been  his  original  intention,  go  towards  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  the  greater  coolness  of  the  temperature 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

When  Strathem  proposed  leaving  them,  both  Lord 
and  Lady  Delmington  so  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
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accompany  them  to  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  whither  the; 
intended  directing  their  roate,  that  he,  haying  now  n 
motive  for  his  moyements,  yielded  an  assent  to  thei 
entreaties,  and  set  out  from  Rome  with  them,  a  medi 
cal  man  having  been  added  to  their  party,  to  be'ii 
readiness  lest  any  relapse  might  ensne  to  Liord  Del 
mington.  They  had  only  arrived  at  Como  the  evenin; 
previous  to  the  encounter  which  had  so  nearly  prove 
&tal  to  Louisa  Sydney ;  and  having,  at  Lord  Delming 
ton^s  request,  walked  out,  that  his  wife  might  enjo; 
the  fresh  air,  and  view  a  villa  to  be  let  on  the  bordec 
of  the  lake,  Strathem  and  his  fair  companion  were  es 
ploring  its  pleasure-ground  when  Louisa  had  recognise 
his  voice,  and,  in  her  desire  to  avoid  him,  had  insistc 
on  the  boatmen  rowing  in  the  direction  where  a  rofl 
occasioned  the  accident  described  in  the  last  chapter^ 
Had  Strathem  believed  himself  cured  of  the  wouk 
that  still  rankled  in  his  heart,  the  interview  wL 
Louisa  would  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  his  suppo^ 
tion.  But  he  indulged  in  no  such  illusion.  He  ^^ 
well  aware  that  his  attachment,  however  mortified  1: 
feelings  had  been,  and  still  were,  by  the  unaccountal^ 
conduct  of  the  object  of  his  afiection,  and  her  motk< 
had  known  no  diminution  ;  and  when  he  viewed  Loai 
to  all  appearance  lifeless,  he  felt  that  if  she  did  tm 
recover,  existence  would  henceforth  be  insupporta'fc 
to  him.     Her  faint  smile  on  recognising  him,  her  p^ 
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mittin^  him  to  retain  her  hand  in  his  after  she  had 
the  power  of  withdrawing  it,  had  transported  him  with 
joy,  by  proving  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause  that  had  induced  her  to  desert  him,  it  was  not 
personal  dislike.  How  then  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  her  manner!  Was  it,  that  she  was  only 
kind  while  yet  her  reason  had  hardly  regained  suffi- 
cient power  to  govern  her  actions,  and  that  with  re- 
taming  consciousness  came  the  determination  to  hold 
no  intercourse  with  him  ?  Wounded  as  he  was,  when 
he  reflected  on  all  this,  as  he  beheld  the  carriage  in 
which  he  had  placed  her  drive  from  his  view,  she 
^^ng  insisted  that  he  should  not  walk  by  its  side, 
M  he  had  proposed,  he  nevertheless  did  not,  could 
not,  feel  as  wretched  as,  previously  to  this  unlooked- 
for  meeting,  he  had  done,  for  he  no  longer  believed 
himself  disliked  or  forgotten ;  and  with  this  conso- 
lation a  thousand  vague  hopes  sprang  up  in  his  heart, 
justifying  the  poet  who  has  said  that 

"  Love  will  hope  where  reason  would  despair." 

As  he  stood  with  folded  arms,  gazing  at  the  car- 
'^  that  contained  Louisa  Sydney,  wholly  forgetful 
lathis  clothes  were  dripping  wet,  and  of  the  presence 
of  Lady  Delmington,  that  lady,  with  the  prescience 
^  affiurs  of  the  heart  said  to  be  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
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lior  sex  of  every  age,  immediatolj  sumiised  the  state 
of  his. 

*'  Come,  Mr.  Strathern,  you  must  not  oxpose  your- 
ftelf  to  cold,"  said  abe,  '*  Let  us  return  at  ouce  to  the 
hotel,  that  you  may  change  your  dross/' 

Stratliem  started,  as  if  from  a  re%'^orie,  and  w^ 
about  to  oSer  his  dripping  ami  to  his  Mr  eompaQioti, 
when,  rt^colbcting  himself^  he  asaented  to  her  pro- 
po.¥al,  and  they  walked  together  taw-arda  the  hotel. 

''  What  a  beautifiil  person !"  observed  Lady  Thh 
minirton.  ^*  I  never  beheld  any  oue  so  exquisitely 
handsome/"* 

Strathern  felt  gratified,  for  nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  men  than  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  the  object 
of  their  passion  from  one  of  her  o\vn  sex. 

"  You  say  nothing/'  resumed  Lady  Delmington, 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  must  agree  with  me  in  opinion/** 

"  She  is  beautiful,  most  beautiful,'''  replied  Stra- 
thern. 

"  I  thought  her  angelic,*"  said  Lady  Delmington, 

"when  she  first  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled,  but " 

And  here  the  speaker  paused,  for  she  did  not  wish 
to  finish  the  phrase  that  rose  to  her  lips,  which  would 
have  implied  her  notice  of  the  stem  and  cold  aspect 
and  manner  subsequently  assumed  by  the  young  lady 
in  question.  Strathern  was  sensible  of  the  meaning 
of  the  break  in  her  sentence,  and  thankful  for  it,  too ; 
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for,  howeyer  angry  at  the  marked  change  in  Louisa 
Sydney's  manner,  he  could  ill  bear  hearing  it  com- 
mented on  by  another ;  though  he  was  more  annoyed 
at  the  want  of  common  civility,  not  to  say  gratitude, 
evinced  by  Louisa  to  Lady  Delmington,  who    had 
lavished  such  kindness  and  attention  on  her  during 
her  insensibility,  and  after  it,  than  at  the  treatment 
he  had  experienced  himself.     His  &ir  companion  and 
he  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  Lady  Del- 
mington not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  train  of  thought 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  he  so  totally  abstracted  as 
to  be  hardly  conscious  of  her  presence,  when  they  met 
the  physician  who  had  been  despatched  by  Lord  Del- 
mington, on  hearing  of  the  accident,  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  young  lady  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 
The  boatman  sent  for  a  carriage  had  told  all  whom  he 
had  encountered  of  the  accident  that  had  occurred, 
and  a  servant  having  incautiously  repeated  the  news 
to  Lord  Delmington,  he   instantly  became  alarmed 
lest  it  might  have  been  his  vrife  who  had  ventured  on 
the  lake,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  drowning.     The 
servant,  however,  was  able  to  remove  his  fears,  as  he 
had  learnt  that  it  was*  a  young  lady  some  time  a  resi- 
dent at  Como  to  whom  the  accident  had  occurred,  and 
he  instantly  sent  off  Dr.  Pitcaim,  and  a  servant  with 
a  medicine-chest  and  various  restoratives,  to  administer 
Boeeour  to  the  stranger.     The  doctor  had  missed  the 
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mad,  and  directed  his  etepe  to  another  villa,  so  that 
he  ariHVf'd  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  Miss  Sydaey, 

''  Bless  my  soul,  ray  ledy  !^  said  the  Scotsman^ — 
'^  why,  your  ledy  ship  is  perfectly  wet*  This  is  very 
daiifreroUnS,  and  m^y  occasion  clisagreeahle  results*" 

And  now  for  the  fij^t  time  did  Strathem  observe 
tlnit  Lady  D@liiiin^ton''9  dress  w^as  nearly  as  wet  as 
his  owD^  in  consequence  of  her  close  contact  with  the 
streaming  drapery  of  Misa  Sydney,  who^e  dripping 
head  reposed  on  her  breast,  while  he  and  tlie  female 
attendant  were  endeavouring  to  restore  BU^^pended 
animation  by  friction.  A  pang  shot  through  his 
heart  as  he  witnessed  this  proof  of  Lady  Delmington'*s 
kindness,  and  recalled  the  total  want  of  notice  taken 
of  it  on  the  part  of  her  on  whom  it  had  been 
lavished. 

"  Your  ledy  ship  must  positively  take  a  few  drops 
of  this  cordial,*"  said  Dr.  Pitcaim.  "  "^Twill  do  you 
good,  and  prevent  the  cold  from  striking  inwardly.  I 
have  known  mony  serious  cases  of  catarrh  and  pul- 
monary attacks  to  have  oreeginated  in  colds  caught 
by  damp  clothes.'" 

''  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  any  disagreeable  results, 
doctor,  I  assure  you,""  replied  Lady  Delmington ; 
''for  I  have  walked,  since  I  got  wet,  sufficiently 
quick  to  warm  me.  My  only  desire  is  to  conceal 
from  Lord  Delmington  that  I  have  been  at  all  wet, 
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ht  his  fears   would  magnify  the  danger,  and  make 
Jiim  ill  and  nervous.^ 

"  Weel,  weel — I'll  try  and  smuggle  your  ledyship 
into  the  hotel  by  the  back  entrance,  so  that  you  can 
change  your  dress  before  his  lordship  sees  you ;  but 
^ou  must  indeed  obleege  me  by  swallowing  a  few 
^Irops  of  this  cordial.  And  Mr.  St]::athem  must  do  the 
eame.^ 

**  Would  it  not  be  adyisable  for  the  doctor  to  pro- 
^:eed  to  the  young  lady's  residence,  and  offer  her  his 
services  f"  said  Lady  Delmington,  ever  thoughtful  for 
withers. 

"  Certainly,''  replied  Strathem,  who  was  himself 
m>n  the  point  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  this  step. 
*'  Do,  dear  doctor,  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Sydney's  villa, 
'where  your  presence  and  skill  may  be  of  the  greatest 
^vantage,"  said  Strathem. 

"  Weel,  I'll  just  go ;  but  I  must  recommend  her 
ledyship  to  have  recourse  to  a  warm  bath  when  she 
enters  the  hotel,  and  after  that  to  get  into  a  bed  well 
warmed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  assure  you ; 
and  I  advise  you,  Mr.  Strathem,  to  adopt  the  same 
precaution." 

So  saying.  Dr.  Pitcaim  hurried  off,  attended  by  the 
servant  with  the  medicine-chest,  and  restoratives,  in 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sydney's  villa,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Strathem,  who  had  noted  the 
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ronte  taken  by  the  Gftrmgo  that  oaotaitied  her  lovi^Ij 

dau2[liter.  Catarrhs  and  pulmottaiy  attacks,  pr 
Eouiiced  by  Dn  Piteairn  ta  be  the  gieneral  ooo se- 
quences of  wet  clothes,  haunted  the  mind  of  Stm-^ 
theru  ;  hut  truth  compels  us  to  si^te  that^  howev^^ 
weii  di.^ posed  towards  the  fair  and  intere.^ting  lady 
who  walked  by  his  side,  his  fears  all  pointed  to,  and 
were  en^mesed  by  the  poesible  danger  of  the  object  of 
his  affection ,  So  delicate  as  Louisa  was,  to  what  might 
not  her  immersion  in  the  water,  and  her  remaining  i 
long  in  wet  clothes,  expose  her? 

Lady  Delmington  guessed  that  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  lovely  girl  he  had  so  lately  rescued  from 
death,  and  her  lively  imagination  liad  already  com- 
posed a  little  romance,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth,  in  which  they  figured  as  lovers  separated  by 
the  cruelty  of  a  parent,  or  some  other  of  the  untoward 
incidents  prevalent  m  novels,  the  recollection  of  which 
had  caused  the  remarkable  change  of  aspect  and 
manner  she  had  noticed  in  the  young  lady. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Strathern,""'  thought  she,  "  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  be  so  low-spirited.  Who 
could  help  loving  one  so  beautiful  as  she  is,  yet  I  fear 
she  is  less  amiable  than  lovely,  for  an  amiable  woman 
would  have  at  least  uttered  a  few  words  of  thanks 
to  me,  or  liavc  acknowledged  my  presence  by  a 
bow ;    while  she  averted    her   eyes   from   me  with   a 
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diadainfol  expression,  for  which   I  can  in  no  way 
account."" 

Lady  Delmington  and  Strathem,  in  parsuance  of 
tJie  plan  of  Dr.  Pitcaim,  entered  the  hotel  by  the 
i^ack  entrance,  and  iiaving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
^shanged  their  clothes,  presented  themselves  before  the 
^uixioos  husband,  and  relieved  his  fears.  Neither 
:Pelt  any  evil  conseqnenoes  from  their  wet  clothes,  but 
lady  Delmington  had  to  relate  all  the  particulars  of 
'^he  accident  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  her  lord,  as 
Strathem  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own 
"thoughts  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it.  Dr.  Pit- 
^2aim  soon  after  entered,  and  so  contracted  were  his 
^rows,  and  so  solemn  his  aspect,  that  Strathem,  on 
iDeholding  him,  concluded  that  Miss  Sydney  was  in 
^he  utmost  danger. 

"  Gt)od  God !  Doctor,^  exclaimed  he,  "  did  you 
indeed  find  your  fears  verified  ?  I  see  by  your  coun- 
tenance that  she  is  in  danger .""^ 

"  Weel,  I  maun  say,  I  believe  the  young  ledy  is  in 
tlanger.'^ 

"  Oh  !  why,  then,  did  you  leave  her  V 
"  For  a  very  good  reason,  I  was  not  allowed  to  see 
lier.  No  sooner  had  I  sent  in  my  card,  and  said  that 
I  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Strathem  to  call  and 
offer  my  services, — ^because  you  see,  my  lord,  it  would 
iu>t  be  becoming  that  a  man  of  my  profession  should 
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^o,  unsaleecited,  to  attend  any  patient,  so  I  just 
thought  it  right  to  make  useof  Mn  Strat  hem's  name, 
vvlicD^  (Abt  waiting  a  conBeederable  time  In  a  small 
roorij  off  the  hall,  an  old  woman,  who  I  believe  was  a 
liou^^ekeeper,  came  and  told  me  that  Mra.  Sydney  sent 
her  coLiiplimeots,  and  waa  obleeged  for  my  attentlonf 
but  brggcd  to  decline  my  eervicefl.  I  declare  I  never 
was  ♦'^o  treated  before,  and  Mrs,  Sydney  will  probably 
repriit  it  when  too  late,  for  where,  at  Como^  can  she 
tind  ati  Eiiglidi  practitioner  ^^  and  if  die  entrusts  her 
daiiL'hter'.s  life  to  one  of  tho€e  Italian  quacks  who  call 
themselves  doctors,  I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  the 
young  ledy*'s  life." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  your  services  were  only  declined 
because  the  young  lady  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
tliem,**'  said  Lady  Dehniugton,  observing  the  alarm 
pictured  in  Strathem's  face  at  the  doctor's  concluding 
phrase. 

"  Not  stand  in  need  of  them,  my  ledy  !  Why, 
how  could  she  escape  the  consequences  resulting  from 
being  all  but  drowned?  Recollect  the  quantity  of 
water  she  must  have  swallowed,  the  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion endured,  the  catarrhs,  pulmonary  attacks,  and 
rheumatisms,  to  which  such  an  appalling  accident 
must  have  rendered  her  liable,  and  tlien,  who  can 
doubt  how  much  she  stands  in  need  of  good  meedical 
advice  and  care  !     Believe  me,  my  lady,  they  will  re- 
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pent  not  having  accepted  my  proffered  services  when 
it  will  be  too  late,  but  they  will  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves.'" 

Strathem  felt  convinced  that  Dr.  Pitcaim^s  attend- 
ance had  been  declined,  owing  to  his  having  been  sent 
by  kim ;  and  this  new  proof  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  adhered  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  not  only  avoiding  him,  but  refasing  to  profit 
by  the  opinion  of  an  English  physician  in  a  case 
requiring  it  so  much,  because  recommended  by  him, 
mortified  and  grieved  him.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
painful  feelings  occasioned  by  this  new  proof  of  the 
continued  desire  to  break  off  all  communication  with 
him,  Strathem  could  not  banish  from  his  mind 
the  one  gleam  of  brightness,  slight  and  evanescent 
though  it  had  been,  which  cheered  the  dark  reflexions 
for  the  present,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  for  the 
future,  that  filled  his  troubled  breast.  The  smile 
with  which  Louisa  had  regarded  him  wheq  first 
restored  to  consciousness,  the  confiding  gentleness  with 
which  she  had  resigned  her  hand  to  his,  for  the  first 
few  minutes  after  she  had  recognised  him,  bore  evi- 
dence that  he  still  retained  a  place  in  her  affections, 
however  misrepresentation — ^for  to  nought  else  could 
he  attribute  the  change  in  her  conduct  towards  him 
— ^might  have  operated  to  induce  her  to  abandon 
him.     The  joy  of  having  rescued   her  from  death, 
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eveu  though  the  life  he  had  saved  might  never  eon'* 
tribute  to  bless  his  own,  was  a  source  of  consolation,  of 
which  not  even  her  ingratitude  for  the  gift  could 
deprive  him,  and  he  passed  a  less  gloomy  evening 
and  a  more  calm  night  than  he  had  known  since 
the  day  that  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Louisa  had  left 
Rome. 

''  They  probably  received  anonymous  letters  against 
me,'*''  thought  Strathem,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  the  fol^- 
lowing  morning,  reflecting  over  all  the  late  events. 
''The  same  hand  that  traced  the  warning  to  me 
against  Louisa  may  have  taken  the  same  means  of 
destroying  her  confidence  in  me,  and  with  greater 
success.  /  loved  too  well  to  attend  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  concealed  slanderers  who  would  poison 
my  mind  against  her.  Ah  !  why  did  Louisa  not 
love  me  sufficiently  to  spurn  the  accusation ;  or,  at 
least,  to  expose  them  to  me !  Yes ;  it  must  have 
been  so.  But  truth  must  at  last  triumph,  and  a  day 
will  come  when  Louisa  will  discover  that  I  was  not, 
am  not,  unworthy  of  her  afiection.'*'' 

There  was  comfort  even  in  this  reflection  ;  for,  in 
making  it,  he  retraced  his  own  conduct  since  he  had 
entered  into  London  life,  up  to  the  present  period, 
and  he  found  no  act  in  it  which,  if  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  his  enemies — and  that  he  had  such  he  now 
for  the  first  time  began  to  think  —  he  need  blush  for, 
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or  that  could  fomish  them  with  the  power  of  in- 
joring  him.  How  few  men  of  his  age — or  indeed  of 
any  age  —  oonld  indulge  retrospection  with  so  little 
self-reproach !  and  that  this  was  something  for  which 
he  had  cause  to  be  thankM  Strathem  felt  in  his 
heart,  and  was  grateful  to  the  Almighty  for.  When 
he  had  left  his  chamber,  he  sent  a  servant  belonging 
to  the  inn  with  a  note  to  Mrs.  Sydney,  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  the  health  of  her  daughter.  He  added 
an  entreaty  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
her  repudiation  of  his  attentions  and  ayoidance  of  his 
acquaintance,  stating  that,  although  he  had  a  right  to 
demand  an  explanation,  in  order  that  he  might  jus- 
tify himself  from  any  unfounded  charge,  he  preferred 
soliciting  it  as  a  &your  at  the  hands  of.  one  whose 
good  opinion  he  most  highly  yalued,  and  whose 
altered  feelings  towards  him  he  had  deeply  deplored. 
This  letter  despatched,  Strathem  felt  as  if  his  future 
destiny  depended  on  its  result.  Mrs.  Sydney  could 
not,  in  common  justice,  refuse  the  explanation  he  had 
sought,  and,  when  accorded  to  him,  he  could  refute 
every  charge,  and  satisfy  her  that  he  had  never  been 
piilty  of  aught  to  forfeit  her  esteem,  or  her  daughter'^s 
affection.  He  would  not  confide  this  letter  to  be  con- 
veyed by  any  of  his  own  servants,  for  his  pride  and 
delicacy  revolted  from  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Sydney,  until  he  was  per- 
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mitted  ta  ace  hen  He  paced  the  mad  that  led  to  her 
abode  in  a  f^tate  of  agitation  and  impatione^  he  had 
never  proviously  experieuee<i,  aod,  before  his  m^* 
Henger  couKl  have  reached  hall'  the  route,  reproached 

hini  for  hirf  dilatorineis  in  not  having  already  re- 
turned, ^VlleD  he  at  leagth  saw  him  at  a  diatanoe^ 
he  walked  rapidly  to  meet  him,  holding  out  his  hand 

to  receive  tlic  expected  answer  to  his  letter,  almost 
maddened  by  the  delay  oceasiocetl  by  the  me«seiiger 
searching  in  hifl  pocketj  out  of  which,  having  first 
dra^n  a  comb^  a  nciled  pocket-handkerchief,  an  old 
glove,  a  ball  of  twine,  and  some  nails,  he  at  last 
extracted  a  letter,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  its 
contact  with  the  said  articles.  Strathern  snatched  it 
from  his  hand,  but  how  great  was  his  shock  on  dis- 
covering that,  instead  of  the  anticipated  letter  from 
Mrs.  Sydney,  he  grasped  his  own  ! 

"How  is  this f"  demanded  he,  his  cheek  flushing 
with  disappointment  and  anger. 

"  The  signoras  Ingleses  left  the  villa  early  this 
morning,  signer,  and  will  return  to  it  no  more.''^ 

Strathern  turned  from  the  man  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion ;  and,  such  was  its  extent,  that  he  remained 
absent  from  the  hotel  for  some  hours,  in  order  that  its 
traces  might  have  time  to  disappear  ere  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Lord  and  Lady  Delmington. 
The  hopes  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast  the  pre- 
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tioQs  evening  were  now  wholly  emshed ;  and,  as  he 

tore  his  own  letter  into  shreds  and  scattered  them  to 

the  air,  he  vowed  that  never  again  would  he  sue  to 

the  justice  or  pity  of  those  who  were  so  obstinately 

bent  on  avoiding  him,  and  of  refusing  him  an  oppor- 

ionity  of  vindicating  himself.     Had   Mrs.   Sydney 

pemsed  his  letter,  and  then  disdainfully  returned  it, 

Strathem  could  not  have  been  more  indignant  than 

lie   felt  at    the  sudden   departure  of  her  and    her 

Slaughter  from  Como. 

*'  They  shall  henceforth  be  released  from  any  irapor- 
^unities  of  mine,""  said  he ;  and  he  set  his  teeth  close, 
^ad  compressed  his  lips,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  when 
fiorming  some  determination  that  it  has  cost  them  a 
jMUig  to  decide  on.  '^  I  will  not  have  the  appearance 
^f  a  persecutor  who  pursues  them  wherever  they  go. 
Ko  ;  whatever  it  may  cost  my  feelings,  I  will  in  future 
^void  them  as  anxiously  as  they  do  me,  for  it  is  now 
quite  clear  to  me  that  they  have  no  wish  for  my  jus- 
tification.'^ 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel.  Lady  Delmiugton 
informed  him  that  she  had  sent  a  servant  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  Miss  Sydney,  and  that  he  had 
lm>ught  back  intelligence  that  she  had  lefl  Como  early 
that  morning.  Strathem  felt  embarrassed  ;  and  this 
sensation  was  increased  when  Lady  Delmington  added 
that  the  servant  left  in  charge  of  the  villa  had  said 
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that  the  move  was  go  sndden  a  one  tiiat  the  preTious 
morning  no  intention  of  it  had  been  named.  ^*  Thi« 
move  proves,  however/'  continued  ahe,  observiEg  the 
annoyance  her  news  iuBictfid  on  her  hearer,  ^^  that  thu 
health  of  tlie  young  lady  could  have  sustained  no 
serious  injury  by  the  danger  from  which  you  yes- 
terday rescued  her,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  it.^ 

Stratheni  replied  not,  and  the  coaversation  took 
another  turn,  but  Lady  Dclmington  telt  convinced  that 
her  former  suniiiaea  relative  to  the  attachment  of  her 
husband's  friend  to  Misa  Sydney  were  well  founded, 
and  pitied  him  for  the  depreasion  of  apmtg  under  which 
he  laboured.  When  she  communicated  her  opinion 
to  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  no  thought  con- 
cealed, he  said,  "  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
heart  or  head  of  any  girl  who  could  trifle  with  the 
aflection  of  such  a  man  as  Strathern,  who  is  the  very 
soul  of  honour,  kindness,  and  generosity." 

"  But  we  know  not,  dearest,  what  misrepresenta- 
tions may  have  led  to  the  estrangement  between  the 
lovers  ;  for  that  lovers  they  have  been  I  cannot  doubt,'' 
observed  Lady  Delmington. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  a  woman  who  could  believe 
evil  of  the  man  she  loved,  or  who  w  ould  not  at  once 
candidly  inform  him  of  the  accusations  made  against 
him,  and  so  give  him  the  opportunity  of  justifying  him- 
self.    I  know  Sti-athem  well,  and  could  pledge  my 
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life  that  he  is  incapable  of  aught  that  could— -or,  at 
least,  that  ought  to  lose  him  the  heart  of  the  woman 
who  had  ever  accepted  his  attentions ;  and  this  same 
Miss  Sydney,  whose  life  he  yesterday  saved,  must 
hare  indeed  a  cold  one,  to  have,  as  you  told  me,  pro- 
hibited his  accompanying  her  home  yesterday,  and  to 
bave  left  Como  to-day  without  so  much  as  a  line  of 
thanks.'^ 

«« We  cannot  tell,  dearest,  what  her  reasons  may 
)e  ;  for  what  appears  to  us  so  inexplicable../' 

'*  Ah !  there  you  are,  Mary — a  true  woman — ready 
U>  defend  you/r  sex  at  the  expense  of  mine.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  women, 
«nd  particularly  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  that  leads  them 
always  to  take  the  side  of  their  own  sex.^'' 

**-  1  am  sure  that  I,  dearest,  am  more  inclined  to 
adopt  your  opinion  than  to  advocate  my  own,*"^  replied 
liady  Delmington,  stooping  down  to  kiss  her  hus- 
band'^s  brow. 

"  So  you  say,  Mary,  but,  somehow  or  other,  you 
always  manage  to  bring  me  round  to  yours,  and  I  dare 
say  in  half  an  hour  would  persuade  me  that  this  cold- 
hearted  Miss  Sydney,  who  has  changed  my  friend 
Sirathem  from  being  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
agreeable  men  in  the  world,  to  a  sighing,  pensive 
bver,  for  which  I  owe  her  no  good  will,  is  a  most 
charming  and  &ultless  person,   who  torments  him 
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atl  lor  hh  good.     But  Motild  yon,  Mary»  have  ao 

treated  me  V^ 

^^  Ah!  there's  the  nib  T' 

"  No,  you  would  not,  I  ean  answer  for  it.  I  kna^ 
that  doar  ^ood  kind  little  heart  of  your»  too  well  to 
suspect  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  Yoa  would 
not  listen  to  any  charge  against  me  f  or,  if  forced  on 
you,  you  would  soon  tell  me  every  word  of  it,  adding, 
'  I  don't  believe  a  single  ey  liable  of  the  story." ""  w 

"  Yea,  my  own  kind  husband,  lam  sure  1  should pF 
but  then  consider  that  I  am  wholly  inexperienced, 
and  have  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  while  Miss 
Sydney  has  the  air  of  a  very  grand  and  stately  lady. 
You  should  have  seen  how  she  drew  herself  up  when 
she  declined  letting  Mr.  Strathern  walk  by  the  side  of 
her  carriage.'" 

"  A  fig  for  her  grandeur  and  stateliness  !  I  hate 
your  stately  women,  who  are  always  thinking  of  their 
dignity,  when  they  should  be  thinking  of  the  poor 
devils  whose  heads  they  have  turned.  No,  my  Mary ; 
I  like  only  those  dear,  soft,  and  gentle  creatures,  who, 
like  you,  never  think  of  self,  and  by  this  total  abnega- 
tion of  it,  win  every  man  who  has  a  true  heart,  and  a 
sense  of  honour,  to  take  care  of  them.  I  wish  I  could 
reason  Strathern  out  of  this  misplaced  passion,  for  it 
will  only  embitter  his  life,  and  he  is  too  good  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  a  proud  and  stately  coquette.**" 
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"Do  not  make  the  attempt,  dearest.  Had  you 
seen  the  tenderness  beaming  in  her  eyes  when  she 
first  fixed  them  upon  him,  when  restored  to  conscious- 
ness, you  would  be  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  she  still 
loves  him,  and  perhaps  they  may  yet  be  reconciled, 
and  restored  to  happiness.**^ 

"  But  how  the  deuce  can  they,  if  she  wiU  run  away 
at  the  very  time  when,  having  saved  her  life,  one 
might  think  the  ice  around  her  heart  might  be 
thawed  r 

Here  the  entrance  of  Strathem  stopped  farther 
remark  on  the  subject,  though  Lord  Delmington's 
opinion  was  left  unchanged. 
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Abaencer  where  true  lore  doth  reigo^ 

la  a  Botirce  of  care  and  pain ; 

Yet,  as  diatancc  doth  divide, 

It  can  soften  wr&th  atid  pride; 

And  excuses  for  the  dear 

(Never  thought  of  when  they're  near) 

Find  within  the  too  fond  breast, 

By  Jealousy's  sharp  pangs  oppressed ; 

For  the  urchin  Love  doth  joy 

All  his  cunning  to  employ, 

Glossing  o'er  each  act  and  fault 

That  keen  agony  had  wrought, 

'Till  the  heart  beneath  his  sway 

Feels  its  anger  melt  away. 

surprise  and  shock  occasioned  to  Mrs.  Sydney 
'iug  of  the  accident  which  had  occurred  to  her 
er  may  well  be  imagined.  The  boatman  who 
ed  the  intelligence,  though  cautioned  not  to 
he  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  Miss  Sydney 
m  exposed,  was  too  much  excited  by  it,  as  well 
ihe  courage  and  intrepidity  of  her  rescuer,  to 
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attend  to  the  injunction  given  him  by  Strathem,  so  he 
entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  whole  event.  For- 
tunately for  Mrs.  Sydney,  the  arrival  of  her  daughter 
ere  he  had  quite  narrated  what  had  nearly  been  a  most 
tiagieal  scene,  reassured  the  terrified  mother,  who, 
pressing  her  beloved  child  to  her  breast,  wept  tears  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  her  safety. 
A  warm  bed  and  some  restoratives  soon  produced  the 
iiappiest  result  on  the  chilled  frame  of  Liouisa ;  but  it 
^as  evident  to  her  anxious  parent  that  the  mind  of 
her  daughter  had  not  recovered  its  usual  equanimity, 
and  that  a  state  of  excitement  existed  for  which  not 
^en  her  recent  danger  could  account.  Unwilling  to 
^igue  her  by  questions  until  she  had  perfectly  re- 
wvered  from  the  effect  of  her  late  dangerous  accident, 
Mrs.  Sydney  remained  by  her  couch,  ejaculating  bless- 
*Jig8  on  the  rescuer  of  her  Louisa. 

**  Never  will  I  let  a  day  pass  without  offering  my 
pJ^yere  for  Aim,''  said  the  fond  mother,  "  without  whose 
^i  I  might  now  have  been  childless.  0  !  my  own 
l^ttisa,  I  shudder  to  think  on  the  peril  to  which  you 
^«re  exposed  !  But  did  you  not  inquire  his  name  ? 
Wdyou  not  tell  him  to  come  here,  that  I  might  lighten 
^y  oppressed  heart  by  pouring  forth  a  portion  of  the 
^  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  him  V 

"  No,  mother ;  and  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  we  may 
'hither  of  us  ever  again  behold  him.     You  look  asto- 
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nished ;  but,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  Strathc 
who  saved  me,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  s 

this  r 

"  Strathern  ! "  reiterated  Mrs.  Sydney.  "  No 
then,  my  blessed  child,  I  forgive  him  all  the  chagi 
he  has  caused  me— -all  the  sleepless  nights  he  has  oc< 
sioned  ;  and  I  will  pray  that  he  may  see  the  error 
his  ways,  and  repent.  But  how  did  he  appear  ?  Wl 
line  of  conduct  did  he  adopt  when  you  were  restoi 
to  consciousness  T 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  dearest  mother?  he  had  t 
coiirage,  the  effrontery,  to  exhibit  the  same  inten 
and  look  of  affection  that  would  have  been  natui 
when  I  regarded  him  as  my  affianced  husband,  b 
which,  in  our  present  position,  was  insulting.**^ 

"  How  strange  ! — and  yet  he  may  have  repented  h 
infatuation  and  sin,  and,  if  a  true  penitent,  Louisa,  1 
is  at  least  entitled  to  our  commiseration.  The  service! 
has  rendered  softens  my  anger,  and  I  would  fain  than! 
though  we  can  no  longer  reward  him.**' 

"  Spare  your  pity ;  A^  is  unworthy  of  it.  Oh !  m 
ther,  you  know  not  the  degradation  to  which  yoi 
child  has  been  subjected  ;""  and  the  pale  cheek  of  Lo 
isa  became  flushed  with  feelings  of  wounded  delica< 
and  indignation.  "  He  was  not  alone  —  that  womi 
with  whom  we  saw  him  at  the  Coliseum  was  his  con 
panion ;  she  assisted  to  restore  suspended  animatic 
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to  mj  frame  ;^  and  the  proud  and  sensitive  girl  shrank 
«t  the  recollection  that  her  head  had  been  pillowed  on 
the  bosom  of  one  to  come  in  contact  with  whom  she 
considered  the  deepest  degradation.  "  Yes,  mother, 
he  suffered  her  to  remain  in  m  j  presence,  to  tonch  my 
person,  and  to  shock  me  with  the  display  of  an  interest 
that  it  was  humiliating  to  experience  from  one  like 
her!  He  was  even  so  lost  to  shame  and  delicacy  as  to 
lavish  the  most  tender  marks  of  affection  on  me  before 
that  woman — ^nay,  he  proposed  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage  to  see  me  home  !  Was  such  unblushing 
efeontery  ever  heard  off 

**It  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  I  must  admit,  to  let 
ker  remain  near  you ;  but  recollect,  my  precious  child, 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  spirits  and  anxiety  of  such  a  time, 
he  conld  not  be  expect^  to  possess  the  presence  of 
D^nd  and  sense  of  propriety  which,  under  less  painful 
*Dd  trying  circumstances,  might  be  looked  for.  He 
wuld  not,  also,  dispense  with  the  aid  which  this  per- 
wn  afforded  in  restoring  you  to  life,  and  therefore  we 
Dinst  overlook  that  which  would  certainly  otherwise 
•»  highly  culpable."" 

^4  cannot  regard  his  conduct  in  as  favourable  a 
%ht  as  you  do,**^  replied  Louisa,  sighing  deeply  as  she 
spoke,  unconscious  how  far  the  severity  with  which  she 
viewed  it  was  occasioned  by  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
which  tortured  her  heart. 
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*^  He  did  not  promtnlitatedly  intrude  tbia  womsm 

Id  to  your  presence,  dearest/^  said  Mrs*  Sydney  ;  '*  i*- 
collect  til  if:!,  for  it  mitigates  his  offence.  He  waa*  I 
conclude,  walking  with  her  when  he  beheld  your  dan- 
ger, and  rescued  you  from  death ;  aud  when  he  bore 
you  to  the  shorSf  to  all  appearance  liielegs^  as  the  boat- 
man asserted,  he  was,  I  dare  my^  but  too  happy  ti> 
have  the  assistance  of  a  woman  to  restore  suspended 
animation  to  this  dear  frame  f  and  the  doting  mothor 
stooped  down  to  her  daughter's  couch,  and  pressed  her 
ibndty  to  her  breast.  ^|^^^  ^| 

^'  Wo  must  leave  Como,  mother,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  remain  where  he  is.  Bear 
with  me  :  I  know  that  it  is  weak  and  childish  to  feel 
this  strong,  this  indomitable  desire  to  avoid  him,  but 
I  cannot  control  it,  and  you  will,  I  know,  indulge  your 
wayward  child,  and  take  her  from  a  place  that  has  now 
become  unbearable  to  her.'*'* 

"  Certainly,  dearest ;  we  will  leave  Como,  if  you  so 
earnestly  desire  it,  and  I  will  arrange  that  we  may  de- 
part in  a  few  days.'*'* 

"  Talk  not  of  a  few  days,  mother ;  every  hour 
that  sees  me  here  will  appear  an  age,  so  great  is  my 
impatience  to  be  gone.  Let  us  depart  to-morrow,  at 
daylight :  do,  dearest  mother,  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, for  I  shall  not  feel  a  moment's  peace  until  we 
are  far  away  from  this.'" 
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When  had  Mrs.  Sydney  ever  been  known  to  refuse 
oompliance  with  the  desires  of  her  daughter !  and  never 
was  she  less  likely  to  decline  gratifying  them  than  at 
the  present  time,  when  her  child,  always  inexpressibly 
dear  to  her,  was  now,  if  possible,  still  more  so,  when 
restored  to  her  from  the  brink  of  death.  She  felt  more 
tfan  ever  how  wholly  her  happiness — ^nay,  her  very 
existence  itself— depended  on  that  of  her  child.  She 
immediately  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  her 
flenrants  to  have  everything  ready  for  departure  the 
following  morning  at  an  early  hour ;  and  Louisa,  as- 
smred  of  this,  felt  more  composed  than  she  had  been 
since  the  accident  that  had  so  nearly  deprived  her  of 
life.  Conscious  that,  on  first  opening  her  eyes,  and  feel- 
ing that  she  had  been  saved  by  Strathem,  the  affection 
kt  him  that  had,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  subdue 
it,  still  kept  its  place  in  her  breast,  had  been  suffered 
to  reveal  itself,  her  pride  and  delicacy  revolted  at  the 
^tion  that  he  had  seen  that  he  was  still  dear  to  her. 
Be,  the  companion  of  one^  the  very  thought  of  whom 
tortured  her  with  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  indig- 
^on — ^would  he  not  remember  the  soft  expression  of 
the  eyes  that  met  his,  and  the  smile  that  greeted  him 
^hen  returning  consciousness  had  revealed  the  secret 
^  her  heart,  and  on  comparing  both  with  the  angry 
^Tn  that  marked  her  glances  when,  a  short  time 
^^,  she  discovered  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  would 
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he  not  attribute  her  altered  manner  to  the  true  cause 
— jealousy  and  wounded  pride  ? 

These  were  the  questions  that  the  proud  and  sensi- 
tive  girl  demanded  of  herself,  as  she  lay  on  her  couch, 
writhing  under  the  angry  feelings  that  filled  her  breast. 
What  had  she  best  do  to  prove  to  him  that  appear- 
ances were  erroneous,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
now  only  an  object  of  dislike  and  contempt  to  her! 
She  would  immediately  leave  Gomo,  before  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  appeal  to  her 
mother,  or  even  an  inquiry  after  her  own  health; 
which  last  she  felt  assured  he  would  not  &il  to  do, 
after  the  anxiety  he  had  betrayed  about  her  that  day. 
Yes,  she  would  convince  him  of  her  perfect  indifie- 
rence,  and  efface  the  impression  which  her  involuntary 
kindness  might  have  produced. 

Thus,  while  hope  was  cheering  the  heart  of  Strathem, 
based  on  the  soft  expression  of  the  beautiftil  eyes  of 
Louisa  when  they  met  his,  and  on  the  sweet  smile  that 
parted  her  lips  when  she  noted  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  bent  over  her,  she  was  regretting  and  reproaching 
herself  for  having  bestowed  this  brief  moment  of  hap- 
piness on  him,  and  laying  plans  for  destroying  its  im- 
pression. How  little  did  he  dream  that,  while  he  was 
intent  on  soliciting  an  explanation,  which  his  con- 
science told  him  he  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  hoping 
that  a  reconciliation,  which  would  restore  him  to  the 
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bliss  for  which  he  sighed,  would  be  the  result,  the  ob- 
ject on  whom  he  still  doted  was  intent  on  placing  her- 
self out  of  his  reach,  and  recalled  to  mind,  with  shame 
Md  anger,  the  marks,  slight  though  they  were,  of  ten- 
derness towards  him,  that  had  involuntarily  escaped  her ! 
Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter  were  many  miles 
distant  from  Gomo  ere  the  messenger  who  bore  Stra- 
them's  letter  reached  the  villa  she  had  occupied.   How 
<iifferently  might  affairs  have  terminated,  had  their 
departure  been  postponed  even  for  a  few  days;  for, 
Aough  his  letter  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
produced  the  effect  he  desired — ^his  asking  an  expla- 
nation while  supposed  to  be  the  companion  of  her  who 
^'^  believed  to  be  his  mistress,  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
"frs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter,  an  aggravation  of  his 
offence — they  could  not  in  the  end  fail  to  hear  that 
"^  travelling  companions  were  Lord  and  Lady  Del- 
"^'Ugton,  and  this  feet  would  have  at  once  cleared  up 
**^oir  evil  thoughts  of  him,  and  vindicated  his  conduct. 
*^^  they  received  the  garrulous  physician  of  Lord  Del- 
"^^xigton,  he  would  soon  have  revealed  the  truth ;  for, 
P^ud  of  being  the  medical  attendant  of  the  future 
^'^rquis  of  Boehampton,  he  never  missed  any  oppor- 
^^ity  of  introducing  "  his  lordship  *"  and  "  her  lady- 
^'^p'"  into  his  discourse,  and  would  soon  have  made 
^em  acquainted  with  every  particular  relating  to  the 
^vellers. 
Vol.  m.  g 
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Unhappilj,  pride,  the  old  l^mr^u  whii-li  still  bare 
such  a  prepo«demting  iafluencf*  in  tlie  cliaractor  of 
Louisa  S  vdii«v  as  to  qneii,  if  it  eauld  nol  eradicate, 
the  :illect!on  which  hftd  taken  «o  §i:mn^  a  root  io  her 
h^rt,  dictated  the  line  of  condnet  she  bad  decided  oo 
adopt in^^  and  marred  the  ehsnee  afforded  of  seeiiij; 
her  lover  jiistiCed,  sad  baTiii£r  their  tutitual  happinc^^ 
re^ored.  Yt%^  though  aDrioits  to  depart  froui  C-oiuo. 
F^he  rould  not  kftve  its  unibngeoHS  tftiade?,  its  b«aiaii- 
fill  seen  err,  auid  itft  Terdaot  ghden,  ^^^t^g  which  ahe 
h^d  so  lov**tl  to  wander,  Bor  the  glassy  lake^  on  whoi^ 
tranquil  bosom  she  had  so  often  watdied  the  sun'^B  de- 
cline, and  which  had  been  so  near  becoming  her  grave, 
without  deep  emotion.  That  scenery,  that  lake,  were 
now  for  ever  associated  in  her  mind  with  him  who  had 
risked  his  lite  to  save  hers :  and,  although  indignant 
and  jealous,  who  can  say  how  much  of  the  regret  she 
experienced  on  leaving  Como  might  be  caused  by  the 
reflei'tion  that  in  quitting  it  she  left  him  behind? 
However  this  might  be,  her  spirits,  which  during  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  day  had  been  rather  more  ani- 
mated than  usual — and  she  was  proud  of  lettino^  her 
mother  see  this — sank  when  the  shades  of  evening 
descended  art.>un  J,  and  she  no  longer  felt  capable  of  the 
exertion  that  had  hitherto  carrieil  her  through  the  effort 
of  appearing  cheerful.  Her  couutoiiauce  being  shrouded 
in   darkness,  and  safe  frvnu  tlie  sorutiuv  of  her  fond 
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{larent,  she  now  suffered  the  tears  so  long  checked  to 
steal  down  her  cheeks,  and  yielded  to  the  melancholy 
reflections  that  in  these  hours  of  silence  and  gloom 
^ould  make  themselves  heard.  She  almost  wished 
that  she  had  not  left  Gomo,  and  blamed  herself  for 
liaving  urged  her  mother  to  that  step,  now  that  it  was 
too  late  to  repent  it ;  yet,  when  her  imagination  pic- 
tured Strathem  roaming  in  the  spots  through  which 
she  had  so  often  roved,  with  that  beautiful  but  erring 
vroman  leaning  on  his  arm,  or  seated  at  evening  by  his 
side,  addressing  to  her  those  looks  and  words  once  di- 
rected solely  to  herself,  the  poisoned  arrow  of  jealousy 
rankled  at  her  heart,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort 
that  she  could  suppress  the  sighs  and  groans  that  rose 
irom  her  tortured  breast.  How  she  longed  to  be  alone, 
freed  from  all  restraint,  that  she  might  relieve  her 
overburthened  feelings  by  weeping ! — ^for  she  dreaded 
even  to  apply  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
that  were  chasing  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  lest  her 
mother  should  become  aware  of  them. 

Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Sydney  spoke  to  her,  but,  un- 
able to  sustain  a  conversation  without  betraying  her 
emotion,  Louisa  feigned  sleep,  and  her  fond  parent  re- 
mained immoveable  lest  she  might  disturb  her  slum- 
bers. But  too  well  did  her  swollen  lids  and  pale 
cheeks  attest  the  truth  when  they  halted  for  the  night, 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  with  an  aching  heart  marked  these 
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proofs  of  sorrow  in  her  child.  The  repast  served 
them  was  removed  untasted,  and,  &tigaed  and  a 
dened,  both  sought  their  pillows  at  an  early  hour, 
indulge  in  solitude  those  painful  reflections  which  i 
dered  conversation  irksome,  if  not  impossible. 

When  they  met  at  breakfast,  next  momi 
Mrs.  Sydney  said,  "  Now,  my  precious  child,  i\ 
for  you  to  decide  where  we  shall  direct  our  course." 

"  Wherever  you  please,  dearest  mother ;  anywl 
but  where  we  are  likely  to  meet  Am."** 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  proceed  at  onc< 
England,  and  pass  the  summer  at  home.  The  ti 
quillity  of  dear  Sydney  Park,  with  its  noble  old  tr 
and  fresh  verdure,  will  be  pleasant  to  us  after  so  I 
a  sojourn  in  Italy,  which,  with  all  its  attractions, 
show  no  glades  or  lawns  like  our  own.  It  seems  Ic 
very  long,  too,  since  I  visited  the  graves  of  those  c 
ones — never  forgotten — ^where  I  shall  one  day  take 
last  earthly  rest."*" 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  mother,  that  I  were  sleepi 
with  them  !""  exclaimed  Louisa,  passionately,  ^^  jfbr 
long  to  be  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublii 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." "" 

"  And  would  you  leave  me  alone  on  earth  T  ( 
manded  Mrs.  Sydney  reproachfully  —  "  »i€,  who 
when  sorely  smitten  by  the  hand  of  affliction,  a 
tempted  to  pray  for  death  to  re-unite  me  to  him  yi 
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made  the  happiDess  of  my  existence — quelled  my  sel- 
fish wishes,  and  learned  to  hear  the  heavy  load  of  life 
for  your  sake,  Louisa,  then  incapable  of  feeling  the 
effort  I  made,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  blessed  son, 
doomed  to  be  afterwards  torn  from  me  by  relentless 
death  r 

"  Forgive  me,  mother — ^forgive  your  selfish  child. 
I,  too,  will  learn  to  submit,  and  patiently  wait  until 
the  Almighty  sees  fit  to  call  me  hence.  Bear  with 
me,  until  I  have  acquired  the  resignation  for  which  I 
will  pray.  I  was  too,  too  happy — ^too  proud  of  Ae»»— 
and  the  discovery  of  his  unworthiness  has  shattered 
so  many  bright  hopes,  that  it  will,  I  fear,  be  long  ere 
I  recovOT  the  fortitude  of  which  you,  dearest  mother, 
have  given  me  so  fine  an  example,  and  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  me.  Yes,  let  us  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  Sydney  Park  be 
everything  to  each  other.  I  can  now  better  sympa- 
thize in  your  regrets,  mother,  for  I  too  have  known 
sorrow ;  but  you  have  a  consolation  denied  to  me — 
those  whom  you  mourn  died  worthy  of  your  love.  No 
bitterness  can  mingle  in  the  tears  you  shed  for  their 

loss,  while  T** and  here  a  passionate  burst  of  tears 

impeded  her  utterance. 

Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter  proceeded  by  easy 
journeys  to  England. 
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"  Let  US  avoid  London,  mother,  for  I  could  not 
bear  to  find  myself  in  its  noise  and  turmoil  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,'*^  said  Louisa,  as  they  journeyed 
towards  their  native  land. 

Travelling,  hitherto  an  exciting  and  interesting 
pleasure  to  Miss  Sydney,  always  producing  an  un- 
usual exhilaration  of  spirits,  had  now  lost  all  charms 
for  her.  Anxious  to  draw  her  thoughts  firom  the  one 
painful  subject  that  engrossed  them,  her  mother  pro- 
posed to  visit  the  noble  antiquities  in  the  south  of 
France  on  their  route,  and  directed  their  courrier  to 
proceed  to  Nismes  and  Aries.  But  even  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  Mauan  Carrie  and  theatre  at  Nismes 
failed  to  interest  Louisa,  who,  previously  to  her  dis- 
appointment of  the  heart,  would  have  duly  appreciated 
both  these  fine  specimens  of  Roman  taste  and  gran- 
deur ;  but  if  she  now  looked  at  them  with  any  inte- 
rest, it  was  because  they  reminded  her  of  the  brevity 
of  life,  and  the  nothingness  of  human  beings,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  works  of  their  hands,  which  outlive 
for  centuries  and  centuries  the  frail  mortals  who  con- 
structed them.  Seeing  how  little  power  the  sight  of 
objects,  which  formerly  would  have  highly  gratified 
her  daughter  to  behold,  now  possessed  to  draw  her 
from  her  regrets,  Mrs.  Sydney  abandoned  her  project 
of  proceeding  to  Aries,  and  pursued  the  direct  route 
to  Paris.     The  travellers  halted  but  two  days  to  re- 
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fmh  themselyes  in  that  gay  capital,  and  were,  per- 
haps, the  only  ladies  who  ever  left  it  without  ftimish- 
ing  themselves  with  any  of  those  articles  of  female 
gear  for  the  perfection  of  which  Paris  has  long  held 
an  nnquestioned  supremacy  over  every  other  city  in 
Europe.  But  what  cared  Louisa  Sydney  now  for 
dress !  There  was  no  one  whom  she  wished  to  please, 
and  she  no  longer  felt  that  gratification,  often  enjoyed 
by  the  young  and  beautiftil,  even  when  no  lover  exists 
whose  tastes  they  wish  to  study,  of  seeing  themselves 
adorned.  No,  she  positively  turned  from  her  mirror, 
dissatisfied  with  that  &ce  and  form  which  could  not 
secure  the  fidelity  of  him  she  had  so  fondly  loved, 
and  lost  faith  in  those  charms,  the  powers  of  which  she 
only  could  doubt. 

Arrived  at  Calais,  and  shown  into  the  same  sitting- 
room  which  they  had  occupied  when  they  last  landed 
&om  England,  how  many  painful  thoughts  filled 
Louisa'*s  mind  !  Cheerful  and  happy  then,  the  world 
presented  nothing  but  bright  and  smiling  prospects 
before  her.  Possessed  of  all  that  could  render  life 
agreeable,  she  had  not  a  care  or  a  wish  ungratified ; 
while  now,  though  still  in  the  possession  of  all  that 
she  then  owned,  the  want  of  one  good,  since  acquired, 
rendered  the  others  insufficient  to  her  happiness. 
What  to  her  was  wealth,  beauty,  and  health,  without 
the  love  that  had  changed  the  whole  current  of  her 
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existence  from  a  smooth  and  tranquil  stream  into  a 
wild  and  g-ushlog  river — that  en^^lM  all  fet^liugs  in 
the  onti  blissfiil  one,  of  loving  and  being  loved  !  Only 
tlie  bitti^meee  of  love  now  remained*  She  could  not 
obase  the  image  of  him  to  whom  slie  had  been  affianced 
from  her  ht^art  j  but,  while  it  reigned  there,  in  epite  of 
her  reason,  her  volition,  and  her  pride^  the  torturing 
recollect  ion  that  she  could  never  more  re«>peet  him  so 
loved,  and  that  he  had  deceived  her,  and  preferred  the 
society  of  a  wanton  to  hers,  never  for  a  moment  left 
her  memory.  If  she  could  but  forget  that  *'  such 
things  were,  and  were  most  sweet,^'  as  mutual  affec- 
tion— or  at  least  the  believing  in  them— of  happy 
hours  enjoyed,  and  still  happier  ones  anticipated,  in 
lives  to  be  passed  together,  she  might  yet  learn  to 
resume  the  peace  of  mind  that  was  liers  when  last  she 
sat  in  the  room  she  was  now  in.  She  glanced  around 
at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  furniture  ; 
every  thing  wa.s  unchanged,  and  presented  so  precisely 
the  same  aspect  as  when  she  last  looked  on  them, 
that  she  could  have  fancied  that  only  a  few  days,  in- 
stead of  two  years,  had  elapsed  since  then.  But  she 
— oh  !  how  was  she  chanfjed  ! 

The  travellers'*  book  was  brou£:ht  for  them  to  enter 
their  names,  and,  having  done  so,  Louisa  listlessly 
turned  over  the  pages.  Many  were  the  acquaintances 
whose  signatures  she  recognised,  and  at  length  her  eye 
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fell  on  the  well-known  one  of  Strathern.     Close  to  it, 
and  in  a  very  minute  band,  which,  however,  she  saw 
at  a  glance  was  his,  she  perused  two  lines  in  Italian, 
signifying  that  ^^  he  left  his  native  land  with  a  heart 
that  ne'er  had  owned  the  power  of  love,  and  that 
joyed  in  its  freedom."***     She  read  and   re-read  the 
lines,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  passed  through  her  heart,  at 
the  confirmation  which  they  afforded  of  the  truth  of 
the  asseveration  he  had  so  often  made  of  his  never 
iiaving  loved  before  he  knew  her.     For  a  brief  space 
«he  forgot,  in  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  these 
lines  afforded  her,  all  that  had  occurred  to  preclude 
£trathem  from  ever  more  being  aught  to  her  than  a 
stranger ;   but  soon  came  the  bitter  recollection,  and 
^w  she  turned  over  the  page  inscribed  with  his  name, 
^ahe  breathed  a  wish  that  she  could  as  easily  turn  over 
«k  new  leaf  in  her  memory,  and  forget  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  which  had  made  such  a  fatal  breach  in 
luer  happiness. 

On  going  on  board  the  packet  next  morning,  the 
first  person  Mrs.  Sydney  encountered  was  one  of  her 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  Sir  Charles  Effingham. 
He  took  a  seat  on  deck,  by  her  side,  and  entered  into 
^nversation  with  her  and  Louisa,  delighted  to  meet 
^hem,  after  so  long  an  absence.  In  the  course  of  it, 
^^  made  inquiries  about  the  English  at  Rome  the 
preceding  winter. 

g5 
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"  Ah !  the  Wellerbys  were  there,**  observed  he, 
"  and  as  usual,  I  suppose,  husband-huntiii^.  What 
young  men  had  you  there  ?** 

Mrs.  Sydney  named  all  but  Strathem,  for  she 
feared  to  excite  painful  memories  in  the  breast  of  her 
child  by  pronouncing  his  name. 

''  But  was  not  Strathem  at  Borne  T  asked  Sir 
Charles  Effingham. 

"  Yes,"^  replied  Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  Then,  how  came  you,  feir  lady,  to  pass  him  over ! 
Surely  among  all  the  young  men,  he  must  have  been 
distinguished  for  his  various  fine  qualities,  personal 
and  mental.     Strathem  is  a  very  remarkable  young 
man,  I  assure  you.     I  have  known  him  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  consider  him  to  be  the  most  gifted  and 
high-principled  person  among  the  whole  circle  of  my 
youthAil   friends.     He    left    England   without    ever 
having  been  suspected  of  a  single  folly,  and  yet  the  ^ 
prudence  which  this  steady  conduct  implies  has  not.^ 
prevented  him  from  being  esteemed  one  of  the  mosMv 
open-hearted  and  generous  fellows  breathing.*" 

"  He  is  certainly  a  very  superior  person  in  appear-^ 
ance,  manners,  and  accomplishments,**  observed  Mr^a 
Sydney. 

'^  Appearance,    manners,   and    accomplishments      - 
repeated  Sir  Charles  Effingham,  opening  his  eyes 
their   utmost   extent,    and   elevating  his    eyebroi^^^ 
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"  Why,  my  dear  lady,  these  are  his  least  merits. 
Strathera  possesses  the  most  solid  and  sterling  quali- 
ties, with  the  nicest  sense  of  honour.  But  I  see  you 
were  only  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  Had  you 
known  him  as  I  have  done,  you  would  be  warm  in  his 
praise  as  I  am.  I  am  not  one  of  those  old  crabbed 
fellows  who  believe  that  men  have  deteriorated  in 
modem  days,  and  who  look  with  indifference  on  the 
young  men  of  the  age.  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
rising  generation,  and  see,  with  satisfaction,  the  young 
men  of  it,  who  not  only  love,  but  are  sure  to  serve 
their  country  in  its  senate,  as  well  as  by  fulfil- 
ling their  duties  as  landlords  and  country  gentle- 
men.'' 

Why  did  Louisa  Sydney's  pale  cheek  assume  a  rosy 
hae,  and  her  ears  drink  in  with  delight  the  warm 
eulogiums  of  Strathem !  Was  the  love  he  had  inspired 
her  with  still  alive  and  vigorous  as  ever  in  her  breast, 
or  was  it  only  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  former 
fire  that,  fSsmned  by  the  commendations  on  her  lover, 
sent  forth  a  bright  but  transient  flame !  She  turned 
her  head  aside,  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  waves  over  which  the  vessel  was  gliding, 
breathed  a  wish  that  the  sea  might  not  long  divide 
her  from  him,  whom,  though  she  might  not  see, 
she  yet  desired  should  inhabit  the  same  land  as 
she  did. 
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^*  T  should  like  to  kuow^"'  thought  she,  "  that  he 
was  fulfilling  his  dtitiea  in  his  own  country,  and  justi- 
fying the  good  opinion  of  his  friends,  although  he  now 
never  can  be  aught  to  me*  In  England^  too,  the  salu- 
tary curb  of  public  opinion  would  preclude  him  from 
the  association  which,  in  a  foreign  land,  he  does  not 
bluhlt  to  indulge*  Ye^  I  wish  he  were  In  England, 
i\iv  it  \vouI<l  give  mo  pleasure  to  read  of  his  earning 
di.stinction,  though  I  am  not  to  share  it,  and  that  hie 
Hta  was  a  useful  and  honourable  one,  though  it  can 
never  more  brighten  or  bless  mine.  Oj  Strathern  ! 
how  many  blissful  hopes  have  you  shattered  to  the 
earth  !  How  have  you  dimmed  a  future  once  so 
smilint]:  !"''' 

Mrs.  Sydney,  believing  her  daughter  to  be  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  abstraction  into  which  of  late  she  not 
unfrequently  plunged,  asked  Sir  Charles  Effingham,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  if  Strathem'^s  moral  character  was 
unimpeachable  I 

"  More  so  than  any  young  man  I  know\  Public 
rumour,  my  good  lady,  flies  rapidly,  and  soon  makes 
the  world  acquainted  with  the  follies  and  failings  of 
those  who  take  a  proniinent  position  in  it,  however 
secretly  their  indulgence  in  them  may  be.  I  never 
heard  the  breath  of  censure  or  scandal  busy  with  Stra- 
thern's  name.  No  gallantries  in  fashionable  life,  no 
sins  in  private  ;  I  have  even  heard  some  of  his  less 
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serapolous    contemporaries    call    him    prudish    and 

stnught-laced,   becaose  he  would  not  join  them  in 

dinners  given  at  Greenwich  and  Richmond,  to  ladies 

iQore  remarkable  for  the  display  of  their  persons  in 

tb  ballets  at  the  Italian  Opera,  than  for  their  modesty 

when  oflF  the  boards,  or  in  the  petit  soupers  given  to 

those  same  figurantes^  which,  if  fame  speaks   truly, 

emulate  those  of  the  Orleans  Regency  in  France  in  all 

^ve  the  wit  which  is  said  to  have  illumined  those 

^^lebrated  orgies.*" 

Not  a  word  of  this  dialogue  escaped  the  ears  of 

wuisa,  and  she  listened  to  it  with  a  strange  pleasure. 

^hat  a  man  who,  without  any  engagement  of  the 

«eart,  was  so  scrupulous  in  his  avoidance  of  female 

^ciety  he  could  not  respect,  should,  when  affianced 

^    the  object  of  his  choice,  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 

propriety  and  decorum  as  to  appear  in  public  as  the 

P^x^tector  of  a  woman  whose  acquaintance  he  dared  not 

^^^Ti  to  them,  or  whose  very  name  he  would  not  men* 

won  even  to  Mr.  Rhymer,  seemed  more  incomprehen- 

*^l>le  than  ever ;  and  yet  that  he  had  done   so  she 

^^vild  not  doubt — her  own  eyes  had  beheld  the  painful, 

"^^tniliating  &ct,   and    again   the   spirits   of   Louisa 

^^^ooped,  and  her  bosom  sent  forth  one  of  those  deep 

®^glis  that  of  late  frequently  escaped  it.     Mrs.  Sydney 

%}t  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  hearing  Sir  Charles 

Effingham,  of  whose   good   sense,  knowledge  of  the 
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world,  and  sincerity,  she  could  not  entertain  a  doubt, 
confirm  all  the  good  impr^ssiotis  of  Strathem  formerly 
imprinted  on  her  miiid.  If  left  to  her  own  cool  and 
dispassionate  judgment*  she  would  have  at  once  ac- 
qoaiated  Strathem  of  her  haTing  seen  him  at  the 
Coliseuin  with  the  strange  hwlj,  and  so  have  giTen 
him  an  opportmutj  of  justifying  himself,  if  he  could 
do  go  ;  and  if  thii  was  impoesiblet  she  would*  at  least, 
hikTc  the  consolation  of  kuowitig  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  both  B&  a  mother  and  a  friend.  But  Mr#. 
Sydney,  doatingly  fond  of  her  only  child,  was  unfor- 
tunately wholly  governed  by  her  wishes,  and  jealousy 
had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of  Louisa  to  permit  her  to 
view  her  lover'^s  conduct  through  any  medium  save  its 
own  jaundiced  and  distorted  one,  so  he  ^vas  condemned 
unheard.  Mrs.  Sydney  had  often  regretted  not  having 
followed  the  dictates  of  her  own  mind  at  Rome  by  a 
frank  avowal  of  what  she  and  her  daughter  had  seen  ; 
but  never  did  she  so  much  regret  it  as  now,  when  her 
old  friend,  Sir  Charles  Effingham,  had  revived  her 
former  good  opinion  of  Strathem,  and  made  her  almost 
doubt  the  evidence  of  her  eyes.  *'  Would  that  I  had 
been  more  firm,"  thought  she ;  and  so  she  had  often 
previously  thought  on  matters  of  much  less  importance, 
for  she  had  the  good  sense  to  discern  her  own  yielding 
weakness  to  the  opinions  of  her  daughter,  though  not 
the  firmness  to  withstand  them.     ''  My  poor  child," 
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Mrs.  Sydney,  "  is  punished  for  my  error.  I 
ought  to  haye  been  firm,  and  should  have  resisted  her 
wishes  in  a  point  where  ray  own  reason  told  me  I  was 
right.'^  And  this  excellent  but  too  yielding  woman 
exonerated  her  daughter  from  all  blame  for  her  wilful- 
ness, while  taking  herself  severely  to  task  for  her 
weabess. 

"  There  are  the  white  clifis  of  Dover,^'  exclaimed 
Sir  Charles  Effingham.  "  I  give  you  joy,  ladies,  on 
your  return  to  your  native  land.  /  am  glad  to  see  it 
^'gain,  though  only  three  months  absent  from  it — ^for 
people  may  say  what  they  will  about  better  climates, 
and  all  the  other  advantages  of  foreign  countries — / 
iave  never  seen  any  to  compare  with  our  own,  and 
pi^er  its  fogs  and  cloudy  skies  to  the  clear  air  and 
'^^^e  ones  even  of  sunny  Italy."" 


CHAPTER  XXXVin 


Marri&get  the  gravest  %ot  in  all  man's  life, 

The  bond  or  y^^iy*^  or  cliiuiA  ox  t^iiJleM  dtrifey 

That  gives  the  colour  to  each  future  year, 

And  gilds  with  happiness,  or  turns  to  sear 

The  span  allotted  to  him  here  below, 

Till  Death  has  summoned  him  from  hence  to  go — 

How  strange  that  some,  without  one  serious  thought, 

A  state  will  enter  with  such  import  fraught ! 

Intent  some  sordid,  selfish  end  to  gain. 

They  madly  rush  to  Hymen's  sacred  fane. 

Profane  the  altar,  mock  its  solemn  laws, 

The  love  of  gold  the  sole  excuse  or  cause. 


Three  days  after  Mrs.  Maclaurin's  arrival  at 
Naples,  she  was,  according  to  newspaper  parlance,  led 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu, 
attended  by  Lord  Fitzwarren.  Hardened  as  the 
feelings  of  the  bridegroom  were,  he  winced  a  little 
when,  arrived  at  the  embassy,  he  noticed  the  glances 
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of  astonishment  exchanged  between  the  minister,  his 
secretary,  and  one  of  the  attach^s^  when  they  beheld 
the  bride  elect.  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  her  future  caro  sposo,  was  determined  to 
do  honour  to  the  nuptials  by  wearing  a  splendid  dress 
on  the  occasion.  It  consisted  of  an  under  robe  of 
^hite  satin,  over  which  she  wore  a  splendid  tunic  of 
point-lace,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  costly  material.  A 
parure  of  magnificent  pearls,  and  a  wreath  of  orange- 
flowers,  put  on  malgr4  the  reiterated  advice  of  Made- 
moiselle Justine,  completed  her  costume ;  and  never 
had  her  plainness,  not  to  say  ugliness,  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  this  splendid  dress,  the  whiteness 
and  purity  of  which  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  with 
her  coarse,  red  face,  neck,  and  arms.  Lord  Fitz- 
^arren,  who  lent  her  his  arm,  could  not  resist  winking 
at  the  secretary  and  attacM^  old  acquaintances  of  his, 
^  he  drew  their  attention  towards  the  lady,  who 
affected  all  the  airs  of  a  timid  girl,  but,  unfortunately, 
^  much  overacted  her  part,  as  to  add  considerably 
to  the  ridiculousness  of  her  appearance. 

*'  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  Lord  Ayrshire,****  said  Lord 
Alexander  Beaulieu,  presenting  his  future  bride  to 
^e  English  minister,  who  bowed  lowly. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  lordship's  acquaint- 
ance,'' observed  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  "though  I  am  so 
u^red  and  agitated,  as  is  natural  to  a  person  in  my 
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position,  that  I  must  beg  you  to  make  allowance 
my  shyness.^ 

Lord  Alexander  Beanlieu  bit  his  lip,  and  mutti 
a  curse  on  her  between  his  teeth. 

"  We  surely  are  not  to  be  married  hereT  resui 
the  lady.  "  Have  you  no  chapel  fitted  up  for  o< 
sions  like  the  present  \  for  being  married  in  a  di 
ing-room,  does  not,  to  my  thinking,  seem  like  a 
ceremony.** 

^^  I  regret,  madam,  that  we  have  no  chapel  in 
embassy.     Nevertheless,  the  ceremony  performed  ] 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  rooi 
perfectly  legal."" 

"  Give  me  my  smelling-bottle,  Mrs.  Bernard,  f 
feel  quite  overcome.     Let  me  have  my  fan  too.** 

'^  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  but  I  have  not  brov 
either,**  replied  the  dame  de  campagnie^  looking  i 
much  alarmed. 

"  Not  brought    either  !      Why  what   could 
have  been  thinking  about  I     You  are  the  most  sti 
woman  in  the  world  not  to  have  guessed,  that  if 
ever  wanted  a  smelling-bottle  and  a  £skn,  it  woulc 
on  such  a  trying  occasion  as  going  to  be  married.** 

Again   Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu   bit  his  lip 
changed  colour.     He  had  wished  that  Mrs.  Bern 
who  really  looked  like  a  gentlewoman,  should  pas 
a  friend,  and  not  as  the  humble  companion  of  ll 
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HAcIaariiif  thinking  that  it  gave  more  respectability 
to  his  future  wife  ;  but  the  ill-breeding  and  vulgarity 
of  Mn.  Maclaurin  defeated  his  wish,  and  revealed 
the  dependant  position  of  her  timid  dame  de  cam- 

"'  You  may  think  that  because  I  have  '  Mrs."  tacked 
to  my  name,  I  need  not  be  so  alarmed  at  being  mar- 
ried,'" observed  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  addressing  herself  to 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  with  whom,  during  the  last  two 
days,  she  had  become  perfectly  at  her  ease. 

"Why,  one  miffht  think  so,"  replied  the  peer, 
*^  bat  there  are  some  things  one  never  gets  used  to, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  them.'*'* 

''  You  don't  understand  me,  my  lord ;  the  ia^t  is, 
that  although  I  have  been  once  married  before,  it 
^^  just  like  not  being  married  at  all,  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Mn  .  .  .  ■" 

Here  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  cut  short  her  speech 
hy  reminding  her  that  the  clergyman  was  ready. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  hope  I  shan't  faint,  but  I  really  feel 
*11  no  how,"*'  said  the  bride  elect,  as  she  tottered  to- 
^^  a  table,  arranged  as  a  substitute  for  an  altar, 
^i  the  ceremony  commenced.  It  was  a  curious  sight, 
*nd  might  furnish  matter  for  grave  reflection,  to  see 
W  little  the  pair  at  the  altar,  and  those  that  sur- 
rounded them,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergyman 
ttd  Mrs.  Bernard,  were  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
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of  the  service  that  was  to  unite  for  ever  the  destinies 
of  two  beings  wholly  dissimilar.  Lord  Alexander 
Beaulieu  thought  only  of  the  wealth  which  this  cere- 
mony would  insure  him,  and  the  lady  of  the  title  and 
station  to  which  it  would  raise  her.  She  felt  no  love 
for  him  whom  she  was  vowing  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey,  her  vanity  alone  prompting  her  desire  for  the 
marriage.  Lords  Ayrshire  and  Fitzwarren,  with 
the  secretary  and  aUacM^  thought  only  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  plain  and  vulgar  woman  who  was  being 
metamorphosed  into  Lady  Alexander  Beaulieu,  and 
how  dearly  bought  her  wealth  must  be  when  it  entailed 
the  necessity  of  being  encumbered  with  herself  into 
the  bargain. 

The  clergyman,  struck  by  the  affectation  and  folly  so 
apparent  in  the  bride,  as  well  as  by  the  ill-conceale 
indifference  of  the  bridegroom,  reflected  on  the  littles 

chance  for  happiness  such  a  union  presented,  and  pro 

nounced  the  words  that  were  to  bind  them  indissolublj^e 
to  each  other  with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  whil^» 
Mrs.  Bernard,  who  had  not  been  present  at  an^^ 
marriage  since  her  own,  felt  her  eyes  moisten  as  sh — = 
heard  the  same  words  uttered  that  united  her  to 
husband  whose  affection  and  virtues  could  never 
effaced  from  her  memory,  although  he  had  long 
consigned  to  the  grave.  She  remembered  with  wk 
heartfelt  devotion  she  had  pronounced  the  vows  n'^  ^^ 
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8c  lightly  pledged  by  another,  and  how  feithftiUy  she 
had  kept  them.  The  whole  scene  in  the  village 
church,  where  she  had  been  baptized  as  well  as 
married,  was  brought  fresh  to  her  mind  by  the  words 
of  the  ritual,  never  since  heard.  The  parents  who 
blessed,  the  friends  who  congratulated,  the  grey- 
headed pastor  who  united  her  to  the  only  man  she 
had  ever  loved,  and,  above  all,  the  dear  face  of  her 
bridegroom,  beaming  with  affection  for  her,  seemed 
once  more  brought  before  her. 

The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  moving 
about  and  speaking  of  those  who  were  present, 
aroused  her  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  the  coarse  voice  of  the  bride,  demanding  whether 
she  was  not  asleep,  reminded  her  that  she  was  far,  far 
from  the  tranquil  scene  her  memory  had  so  faithfully 
pictured,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  a  dependant  on 
^  harsh  and  unkind  mistress,  who  made  her  feel  all 
the  bitterness  of  dependance,  and  a  poor,  forlorn 
^Mow,  with  nothing  of  past  happiness  left  but  its 


"  VVhy,  what  has  happened  to  you  f"  demanded  the 
Wde,  looking  angrily  at  her  dame  de  compagnie, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,**"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
''^,  intending  to  offer  some  excuse  for  her  ab- 
straction. 

'*  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  I  am  now  a  lady 
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of  title^  and  tlierafor©  I  espact  to  be  called  my  ladj, 
or  your  liuiyship ." 

How  Lord  Alexander  Beauliou's  eboi?k  reddened  as 
he  honard  this  speech,  aud  noted  that  not  his  ear  alone 
had  Ikstened  to  it ! 

"Permit  me  to  ofier  yonr  ladf/gkip  my  coDgratu- 
lationB,"  said  Lord  Ayrshire ;  and  the  bridegrtjom 
fancied  that  the  minister  malieiouBly  laid  an  emphaeis 
on  the  u'fird  ladyship. 

''I  tijank  your  lordship  veiy  much,  and  hope  you 
will  come  and  dine  with  my  lord  and  me  to-day  f 

Again  the  bridegroom  bit  his  lip. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
accept  your  ladyship\s  flattering  invitation  on  so  happy 
an  occasion,  but  an  engagement  of  long  standing  pre- 
cludes it.*" 

*'  Perhaps  these  gentlemen,''"'  said  the  bride,  turning 
to  the  secretary  and  attacM,  "  will  favour  me  with 
their  company  V 

Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  positively  longed  to  beat 
her,  and  betrayed  his  anger  by  looks,  though  he  did 
not  give  it  utterance.  The  secretary  and  attacM^ 
much  to  the  bi-idegroon^s  relief,  pleaded  a  prior 
engagement ;  but  the  lady,  '^  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,"  extended  her  invitation  to  the  clergyman. 
Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  now  lost  patience,  and 
seizing  his  bride's  arm  somewhat  brusqndy^  led  her 
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from  the  room  before  the  clergyman  had  quite  con- 
cluded his  graye  and  cold  refusal  to  accept  her  in- 
Yitation.  She  paused,  however,  on  reaching  the  door, 
and,  turning  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  presented 
him  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  filled  with  coins  of  the  same 
precious  metal. 

*'  Accept  this,  sir,*^  said  she,  *'  in  token  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me.  All  I 
require  in  return  is  that  you  will  have  the  joy-bells 
rang  in  honour  of  the  ceremony  i"  and  so  saying,  she 
departed,  and  entered  her  carriage,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  gaping  lazza/roni^  attracted  by 
the  white  and  silver  favours  with  which  her  servants 
'were  plentifully  decked. 

"Throw  them  some  silver,  and  donH  be  sparing 

of  it,""  said  the  bride  to  her  courrier,  "  and  tell  them 

^  drink  to  the  health  of  Lord  and  Lady  Alexander 

Beadieu.'^ 

Accustomed  to  act  for  herself,  the  bride  was  quite 
forgetful  that,  in  thus  bestowing  her  gifts  and  issuing 
*^f  orders,  she  was  placing  her  husband  in  a  subaltern 
**id  somewhat  awkward  position.  He  felt  it,  and 
"Strayed  that  he  did  so,  by  an  increased  coldness  of 
i^neanour  towards  his  obtuse  bride,  which  bore  evi- 
nce of  his  more  than  indifference,  to  his  positive 

Aidike  to  her. 
'^  Well,  here  we  are,  man  and  wife,'*'*  said  she,  as. 


I 
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aeated  in  the  carriage  hj  her  bushand'e  eide.  Lord 
Fitz warren  and  Mrs,  Beniard  occupy ing  the  seat 
oppo.^ite  to  her,  they  drove  to  the  Grand  Bretai^e. 
*'  I  don't  know  whether  it  h  the  flurry  of  spirits  I  wns 
in  during  the  ceremony,  or  uot,  but  I  declare  I  never 
felt  so  hungiy  in  my  life.  What  a  bore  it  is  to  fool 
half-famished,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  notbiiig  at 
the  hotel  that  I  likcj  and  on  oiie'a  weddincj  day  too ! 
I^ni  determined  never  to  move  a  single  post  again  as 
long  a^  I  live  J  without  a  cook,  who  can  make  sally* 
lunus,  crumpets,  and  muffing,  as  well  as  cook  beef- 
steaks and  tender  mutton-chops.  Would  you  belieye 
it,  my  lord,  that  when  I  sent  down  a  message  from 
my  room  yesterday  morning,  to  desire  that  something 
very  nice  should  be  prepared  for  my  breakfast,  and 
was  quite  peckish  at  the  thoughts  of  what  it  might  be, 
they  sent  me  up  a  kind  of  clear  brown  jelly,  with 
little  bits  of  white  meat  stuck  inside  it,  and  when  I 
asked  what  it  was  they  said  it  was  an  aspic.  '  What ! 
eat  a  viper !'  said  I.  '  Sure  that  was  the  name  of  the 
one  that  killed  the  Egyptian  Queen  that  I  heard 
Colonel  Fairfax  reading  about."  ""^ 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, revealed  Lord  Fitzwarren's  enjoyment  of  the 
bride^s  ignorance  and  naivete  ;  but  she,  not  the 
least  discomposed  by  his  merriment,  said,  "  Your 
lordship  may   laugh  as  much  as  you  please,   but  I 
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UBore  you  they  called  the  dish  an  aspic,  and  the  very 
thought  of  it  disgusted  me  so  much  that  I  couldnH 
eat  a  morsel.  I  have  heard  of  the  French  eating 
frogs,  and  thought  that  bad  enough,  but  that  people 
could  be  found  who  would  eat  vipers,  I  never  expected 
to  see.  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  lord  (turning 
to  her  husband).  Why,  what  has  come  to  you  ?  One 
would  suppose  that  you  were  coming  from  a  Aineral, 
instead  of  a  wedding,  and  your  own  wedding  into  the 
bargain.^** 

Before  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu  could  reply  to  this 
observation,  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  at  the  same 
moment  that  a  courrier,  covered  with  dust,  and  on  a 
panting  steed,  white  with  foam,  galloped  to  the  door. 

^'  Does  Milord  Beaulieu  lodge  here  f*  demanded 
tbe  courrier,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tire,  ^'  Lead  me  to  his  presence  immediately,^^  said 
he. 

*'  Here  is  his  lordship,"*'  observed  Dumford,  the 
^et  of  Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  as  his  master 
'^ped  from  the  carriage,  and  the  courrier,  making  a 
low  bow,  and  assuming  a  grave  aspect,  drew  from  his 
^^'^t  a  packet  sealed  with  black,  which  he  handed  to 
^he  bridegroom,  whose  &ce  became  pale  as  marble,  and 
^ho8ehand  trembled  as  he  tore  the  packet  open. 

The  bride  unceremoniously  ran  to  his  side,  and, 
plying  her  red  arm  on  his  shoulder,  said,  ^^  Between 
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man  and  wife  there  are  no  secrets^  my  lord^  so  I  iiviU 
read  tfio  letter  with  yoii,'''' 

Alrei^j  had  hb  eye,  quick  as  lightning,  glmieed 
over  the  contents.  His  cheek  became  flashed,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  hig  Hpe  trembled.  He  pushed  his 
bride  from  him,  with  a  gesturo  of  no  disguised  hatred, 
and  rajndly  ascended  tlie  gtairs,  followed  by  tbe^ 
bridal  party,  who  found  him  seated,  and  gating  for  j 
breatlu 

*'  What    in  the   world  ails  you!"  demanded    thaj 
newly- made  wife-     "  Haven't  I  a  right  to  know!  Am 
I  not  your  tawfiil   wife,  and  as  such  entitled  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  everything  that  concerns  you  P 

"  Spare  me,  madam,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad  ! 
Do,  Fitzwarren,  get  that  woman  to  be  quiet  f '  and 
Lord  Alexander  Beaulieu,  having  uttered  these 
words,  scowled  most  ferociously  at  his  astonished  bride. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Axyf"  asked  Lord 
Fitzwarren. 

*'  Oh,  that  cursed  courrier !  had  he  but  arrived 
an  hour  sooner !  1  could  kill  him,  and  myself  too, 
for  this  fatal  delay.  Pity  me,  Fitzwarren  !  Mount- 
serrat  is  dead,  yes,  positively  dead  ;  and  had  this 
news  reached    me  an  hour — a  little   hour  sooner,   I 

should  have  been  saved  from Oh  !  it  is  enough 

to  render  me  a  raving  maniac  !""  and  he  struck  his 
brow,  and  writhed  in  agony. 
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*^  What  does  he  mean,  my  lord  T  demanded  the 
bride  of  Lord  Fitzwarren,  with  a  look  of  utter  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  him  now,'"  said  the  peer,  good- 
natmredly.  ^*  He  is  grieved  and  agitated,  and  we  had 
better  leave  him  alone  until  he  recovers  his  self-pos- 
session.'" 

**  It  may  be  very  well  for  every  one  else  to  leave 
him,  but  it^s  my  duty  as  a  wife,  and  I  will  fulfil  it,  to 
stay  with  him  ;'^  and  she  walked  up  to  her  lord,  and 
attempted  to  kiss  his  brow. 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me  !*"  exclaimed  he.  "  Would 
that  I  had  never  seen  you !  I  must  start  for  England 
at  once.'" 

"  What,  on  our  wedding-day  and  all !  Wouldn't 
it  do  as  well  to  go  to-morrow,  for  sure  your  going  a 
little  sooner  or  later  canH  make  much  difference,  as 
your  brother  is  dead ;  and  now,  for  I  forgot  it  before, 
I  wish  you  joy  on  being  a  marquis  and  coming 
into  a  great  fortin ;  and  am  not  I  a  lucky  woman  to 
be  so  soon  made  a  marchioness  V 

The  countenance  of  her  husband  as  he  listened  to 
this  unfeeling  speech  expressed  the  most  deadly 
hatred ;  not  that  he  felt  any  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
his  only  brother ;  his  sole  regret,  and  it  was  keen  and 
poignant,  was  that  the  intelligence  of  this  event  had 
not  reached  him  in  time  to  have  stopped  his  Ill-starred 
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nuptids ;  andf  goaded  almost  to  madne^^  at  tbe 
thought  tlmt  now,  in  the  po^sesgion  of  high  rank  and 
unhounded  wealth,  he  fotind  himBelf  saddled  with  a 
woman  whom  he  loathed,  and  to  whom  he  considered 
the  ex t tension  of  his  title  as  nothing  short  of  a  profana^ 
tion,  StrangG  to  aay,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  all  his  ideaa  and  feelings  had  undergone  a 
perfect  transformation  ;  and  he  who,  two  hours  pre- 
viously, would  have  smiled  in  derision  at  what  h^ 
would  then  have  termed  an  aristocratic  prejudice 
namely,  the  dislike  to  wed  a  woman  f^>r  gold,  when  no 
other  means  offered  for  acquiring  it,  now  shrank  with 
a  disgust  that  he  attempted  not  to  conceal  from  her 
who  had  been  the  victim  of  his  cupidity.  What,  he^ 
the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  lord  of  the  princely 
domains  and  feudal  castle  that  descended  to  him  from 
a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  was  he  to  be  pointed  at 
by  the  finger  of  Scorn  as  the  husband  of  a  low-bom 
and  incurably  vulgar  woman,  who  never  could  open 
her  lips  without  exposing  herself  and  him  ?  Already 
he  was  an  altered  man.  The  pride  of  rank  and  station 
had  replaced  the  recklessness  which  poverty  had  en- 
grafted on  his  character,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
vast  possessions  caused  him  to  reflect  with  wonder  how 
he  could  ever  have  condescended  to  wed  the  odious 
Irishwoman  for  what  he  now  considered  her  paltry 
dowry.     The  straits  to  which  pecuniary  embarrass- 
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ments  had  often  driven  him — ^the  temporising  with 
stem  creditors,  the  appeals  to  his  brother,  and  the 
borrowing  from  careless  friends,  whose  undisguised 
fductance  to  meet  his  solicitations  had  rendered  their 
issistance,  even  when  accorded,  most  humiliating — 
were  all  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, the  only  alloy  to  the  happiness  of  which  consisted 
in  the  homely  and  vulgar  woman  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  his  title.  Oh  !  why  had  envious  fortune 
thrown  this  one  drop  of  gall  into  the  cup  of  joy  that 
would  otherwise  have  intoxicated  him?  Why  had 
not  the  news  of  his  elevation  to  rank  and  wealth 
reached  him  ere  he  had  taken  the  fatal  step  which 
poisoned  the  enjoyment  of  both?  Such  were  the 
reflections  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mountserrat  as,  with  compressed  lips  and 
frowning  brows,  he  sat  on  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  entering  the  room.  "  I  will  never 
see  this  odious  woman  more,''  thought  he.  "I  will 
leave  her  in  peaceftil  possession  of  her  own  fortune, 
but  she  shall  never  touch  a  shilling  of  mine,  never 
enter  any  of  my  houses.'' 

"  You'll  come  to  breakfast,  won't  you,  my  lord  mar- 
quis f  said  the  bride,  again  approaching  her  moody 
husband. 

"  Fitzwarren,  my  good  fellow,  do  make  her  under- 
stand that  I  wish  to  be  left  alone." 
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Before,  however,  his  lordship  could  interpose,  i 
obedience  to  his  friend's  request,  the  bride  had  laid  he 
hand  on  the  arm  of  her  caro  tposo^  and  repeated  he 
request  that  he  would  accompany  her  to  break&st  :- 
^  Gonsider,  my  dear  lord  marquis,  that  it  is  our  wed 
ding-day,  and  that  I  have  not  been  used  to  remain  8 
long  &sting.  I  feel  quite  weak  and  sick,  I  assure  yoi 
for  want  of  my  breakfast ;  and,  if  we  are  obliged  t 
set  off  to  England  immediately,  as  you  say,  I  sha 
never  be  equal  to  the  journey,  unless  I  try  to  recovc 
my  strength  by  food.  Don't  let  your  grief  make  yo 
forget  my  health.*' 

"  Touch  me  not,  approach  me  not,  hateftd  woman  ! 
exclaimed  the  marquis,  rising  fram  his  chair,  and  pusl 
ing  her  with  violence  from  him.  **  Know  that  I  detes 
that  I  loathe  you  !  Were  you  less  obtuse,  less  stupi 
and  vulgar  than  you  are,  I  might  be  saved  the  anno] 
ance  of  telling  you  the  bitter  truths  I  can  no  longi 
suppress." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  spare  her,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarrc 
— "  do,  pray,"  his  good-nature  shocked  by  the  violen< 
of  his  friend. 

'*  Detest  »w/  — loathe  i»^.'"  repeated  the  brid 
panic-struck.  ''  Am  I  in  a  dream  i  —  or  is  he  mad  I 
and  she  looked  around  for  a  confirmation  to  her  que 
tions. 

*'  Yes ;  I  repeat  it.     I  abhor  you — the  very  sigl 
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of  jou  is  odious  to  me  !^  and  the  marquis  accompanied 
these  words  by  a  glance  of  such  intense  hatred,  as  con* 
irinced  her  even  more  than  them  that  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

^^  And  you  tell  me  this  on  our  wedding-day,  when  I 

^ould  have  given  you  all  I  possess  i"^  exclaimed  she, 

lier  Gkce  becoming  pale,  and  her  eyes  flashing  with 

snger.   ^^  You  havenH  the  heart  of  a  man  in  you :  you 

liave  a  stone  in  your  breast  instead.    Oh !  you  base 

Receiver! — ^you  who  so  often  swore  that  you  loved  me, 

4Uid  for  myself  alone  !     Yet,  somehow,  my  heart  told 

me  you  did  not  really  love  me.   I  had  my  misgivings  ; 

but  your  artfiil  tongue,  and  the  persuasicms  of  Justin, 

mastered  my  doubts ;  and  now,  almost  in  the  very  hour 

I  have  become  your  wife,  you  are  not  ashamed  to  throw 

off  the  mask,  and  to  avow  your  hatred  of  me,  at  whose 

hands  you  have  received  only  kindness  and  generosity. 

You  may  be  a  lord  and  a  marquis  ten  times  over,  but 

you  are  no  gentleman,  and  I  tell  you  so."    And  here 

the  lady  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  now  know  me,"  said  Lord  Mount- 
serrat,  '*  because  you  wiU  the  less  regret  the  separation 
which  will  this  day  take  place  between  us.  I  shall  leave 
Naples  in  an  hour,  and  vdll  never  more  consent  to  see 
you.  You  are  ftiU  mistress  of  your  fortune  and  of 
your  actions.  Let  me  advise  you  to  remain  on  the 
continent,  where  your  gross  vulgarity  will  be  less  ob- 
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served  or  commented  on  than  in  England.  I  ieU.  yoa 
now,  once  for  all,  that  never  shall  you  enter  a  hoose  oi 
mine,  or  be  acknowledged  by  me."*' 

"  You  canH  prevent  me  from  being  your  wife,  and  a 
marchioness  into  the  bargain,  and  thafs  some  comfort,'^ 
observed  the  lady,  spitefully.  "  You  thought  you  had 
taken  me  in ;  but,  you  see,  it  is  the  biter  bit,  for  I^m 
Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  and 
you  can't  prevent  my  going  to  England,  where  I  cer- 
tainly will  go  and  appear  everywhere,  if  only  to  vex 
you.'' 

"  Come,  Fitzwarren,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,***  said 
the  marquis,  rising  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  hope,  Lord  Fitzwarren,  that  you  will  dine  witl 
me  to-day,  though  your  friend  the  marquis  is  taking 
himself  off  f'  and  the  deserted  bride  glanced  most  scorn- 
fully  at  her  husband,  who  was  leaving  the  room.  "  I'n 
now  quite  ready  for  breakfast,"  resumed  she,  *'an< 
shall  eat  it  with  no  less  good  an  appetite  for  being  ric 
of  a  false-hearted  scamp,  who  married  me  for  my  money 
and  who,  having  unexpectedly  come  into  a  large  fortii 
of  his  own,  is  not  ashamed  to  insult  and  desert  thi 
woman  who  showed  him  such  kindness  and  generosity 
I  dare  say  it's  all  for  the  better  j  and,  as  all  I  evei 
wished  for  was  to  be  a  real  lady,  and  to  have  a  granc 
title,  and  have  got  it,  I  may  laugh  at  the  man  who  hw 
gained  nothing  by  all  his  deceit  but  a  wife  whom  h< 
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Acknowledges  he  hates,  but  whose  marriage  with  him 
he  can't  break.'" 

^^  It  was  too  bad  of  you,  Axj,  to  cut  up  the  poor 
woman  in  that  manner,^  observed  Lord  Fitzwarren  to 
his  friend,  when  he  found  himself  tSte-drt^  with  him. 
^  Yon  might  have  decamped,  and  written  a  cold  but 
civil  letter  from  the  first  post,  stating  your  intention 
of  never  seeing  her  again.*^'* 

'^  I  was  only  cruel  to  be  kind,  Fitz,'*'  replied  the 
marquis.  ^^  Had  I  done  what  you  say,  she  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  lament  our  separation,  and 
perhaps  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  follow  me.  As 
it  is,  I  have  so  completely  mortified  her  vanity,  that 
she,  I  dare  say,  at  this  moment  hates  me  as  cordially 
as  I  do  her,  and  is  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  me.  I  know 
women  well,  Fitz,  and  be  assured  I  have  been  wise  in 
converting  the  love  of  this  Gorgon  into  dislike,  which 
will  be  much  less  troublesome  and  odious  to  me.  You 
must  lend  me  enough  money  to  take  me  to  England, 
Fitz,  and  I  will  repay  it  into  your  banker^s  in  London. 
It  would  not  do  for  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  to 
borrow  money  from  the  woman  he  is  running  away 
from  f '  and  the  unprincipled  rau^  drew  himself  up  with 
an  air  of  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with.  "  Ah,  Fitz  !'*'  resumed  he,  "  how 
cursedly  unfortunate  it  was  that  I  did  not  listen  to 
your  good  advice,  and  break  off,  or  even  postpone,  this 
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hateful 
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Had  I  bat  done  so, 

what  a  i 

loviLieh 

happy 

fellow  I  should  be,  while  now.,. 

..    But 

it's  no 
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good  talking  or  thinking  of  it  |  it  maddens  me  to  do 
either  T'  and  he  struck  hia  brow,  and  set  hiis  teeth 
ai^inst  eaeh  other. 

''  It  is  a  bad  jobj  I  must  confese,  Axjr,'''  replied  Lord 
Fitzwarron,  "  She  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  wife  any 
nian  would  marry,  unless  driven  to  it  by  shtjor  want 
of  the  needful  j  hut,  after  alh  the  poor  woman  scorns 
devilii^hly  good-natured  and  ho&pitable^  and  it  is  not 
her  faulty  but  her  misfortune,  that  she  is  so  vulgar.  I 
really  pity  her.*" 

"  Reserve  your  commiseration  for  me,  my  good 
fellow,  for  having  such  a  creature  to  bear  my  name. 
She  has  no  feelings  ;  and  if  she  had,  what  could  they 
be  in  comparison  with  mine?  The  low-bom  and 
under-bred  never  have  any  sensibility,  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  all  pity  is  thrown  away  on  them.'*'' 

'*  No,  Axy  ;  hang  it,  I  can't  believe  that  they  don"*t 
feel  as  much,  perhaps,  as  we  do.  But  this  poor 
woman  is,  after  all,  greatly  to  be  pitied. "*" 

^''  Au  contraire^  Fitz,  she  is  much  to  be  envied. 
Has  she  not  got  a  title  that  many  of  her  class  would 
gladly  pay  tens  of  thousands  for,  without  its  costing 
her  a  guinea?  And  do  I  not  leave  her  entire  mistress 
of  her  own  fortune,  a  piece  of  generosity  on  my  part, 
for  which  she  ought  to  be  most  grateful !     She  may 
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^eQ  bless  her  stars  at  this  anexpected  change  in  my 
^flEEdrs,  for  the  payment  of  my  debts  would  have  swal- 
lowed up  a  considerable  share  of  her  revenue,  and  the 
remainder  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  con- 
'Cribate  to  my  wants,  without  leaving  anything  for 
lier  use.  I  had  fully  determined  on  seeing  as  little 
of  her  as  possible,  and  of  sending  her  to  vegetate  in 
«ome  secluded  and  cheap  spot  in  Wales ;  instead  of 
iMrhich  she  has  now  ample  means  for  living  according 
to  her  vulgar  and  ostentatious  taste,  and  will  be 
plagued  by  no  interference  of  mine.'*'* 

The  entrance  of  Dumford  to  announce  that  all  was 
ready  for  his  master's  departure  interrupted  the  tete- 
prists  between  the  Marquis  and  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  latter  a  much  more  un- 
&vourable   impression  than  he  had  ever  previously 
entertained  of  him.      The    utter   recklessness  with 
which  this  heartless  rou^  unblushingly  avowed  his 
want  of  honour  and  delicacy  astonished  his  companion, 
and  he  was  about  to  hint  his  disapprobation,  when 
Mademoiselle  Justine  rushed  into  the  room,  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement,  and  loudly  and  uncere- 
moniously addressed  the  marquis. 

"  And  so  you  be  going  ofiF,  milord,  vidout  so  much 
as  telling  me  vhere  or  vhen  my  bond  is  to  be  paid  i 
Dis  is  very  nice,  after  all  de  service  I  have  render  you 
in  persuading  Madame  to  marry  you.    Do  not  look 
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m  proud  and  ao  rex,  for  I  tdl  you  dat  for  all  yoi 
tink  yourself  so  andsome  and  m  seduisant^  Madamd 
would  never  have  marry  yau,  if  I  had  not  mad^ 
her." 

'*  I  have  not  time  at  present,  MademoisselU  Jus 
tine,  to  attend  to  your  claims,"  replied  Lord  Mount 
serrat  superciliously, 

''  But  I  vill  make  yon*  Vat  you  tink,  sare,"  and 
ihe/emme  d§  diombre^  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eve 
sparkling  with  anger,  turned  to  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
"  vat  you  tink.  Bare,  di^  fin p  milord  Anglais  give  me 
his  bond  for  five  tousand  pounds  t«  make  Madame 
ma  maitresse  marry  him,  and  now  he  vants  to  run 
avay  vidout  paying  de  moneys,  or  so  much  as  telling 
we  vhere  or  vhen  de  bond  vill  be  paid.**" 

Lord  Fitzwarren's  countenance  expressed  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  which  this  new  discovery  of  the 
unworthiness  of  his  ci-devant  friend  occasioned  him, 
and  the  marquis,  as  he  observed  it,  seemed  for  a 
moment  somewhat  ashamed.  He,  however,  quickly 
recovered  his  usual  audacity,  and  informed  Made- 
moiselle Justine  that,  as  he  left  her  in  the  undivided 
power  of  regulating  the  expenditure  of  her  mistress, 
and  of  abstracting  as  large  a  portion  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  per  centage  on  the  purchases  that  lady  might  make, 
as  she  thought  fit,  he  should  advise  her  to  put  the 
bond  in  the  fire,  for  that,  if  she  attempted  to  enforce 
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iia  pjkjment  in  England,  she  would  find  herself  de- 
nted, as  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  by  a  douceur 
judiciously  applied  to  her  legal  friend  and  adviser 
M  Rome,  to  have  the  bond  so  drawn  up  that  it  was 
perfectly  invalid,  a  &ct  of  which  she  might  convince 
herself  by  consulting  any  legal  man  at  Naples  on  the 
subject;  and  then,  looking  archly  at  the  enraged 
Frenchwoman,  he  suggested  the  prudence  of  her  not 
permitting  the  transaction  to  be  talked  of,  as  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  her  dismissal  from  the  profitable 
place  she  at  present  enjoyed. 

^^  0  /  Is  wlain  homme !  le  ^Main  homme  r  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Justine.  ^^  Vat  a  cheat !  vat  a  cheat  l^ 
i^d  she  looked  very  much  inclined  to  try  the  sharp- 
ness of  her  nails  on  the  face  of  the  marquis,  who, 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  astonished  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
^ho  was  perfectly  astounded  at  this  last  trait  of  con- 
^Qunate  roguery  in  his  unprincipled  countryman, 
""^^^ily  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  vcUet  de  chambre^ 
^nrford,  whose  arm  ihefemme  de  chambre  grasped, 
*^ying,  "  And  you,  Monsieur  Domfort,  you  who  have 
^otxi  you  loafed  me  better  dan  de  life,  vill  you  desert 
"^^  to  go  vid  dat  vicked  man !  Oh,  no !  it  is  not 
P^ible." 

**  Very  sorry,  Mademoiselle  Justine,  but  it  can't 
helped,^  and  he  tried  to  disengage  his  arm  fi*om 
^Q  firm  grasp  of  the  half  frantic  Frenchwoman. 
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''  Go,  traitor !"  exclaimed  she,  with  the  air  ^f 
tragic  actress  in  some  proyiucial  theatrical  carpi, 
^^  You  are  as  Ticked^  and  as  great  a  cheat  as  your 
vilam  maitTB ;"'  and  bursting  into  an  hysterical  fit  of 
tears,  she  applied  a  slap  on  the  face  of  her  recreant 
lover,  with  a  vigour  that  made  the  blood  tin^^le  in  it, 
and  then  rushed  to  her  own  room  to  recover  sufficient 
composure  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  summons  of  her 
mistress,  whenever  that  lady  might  ring  for  her  atten- 
dance. '^  Veil,  after  all,"  thought  she,  when  she  had 
Indulged  her  tears  a^d  wiped  her  eye.s,  "  it  ia  perhaps 
all  for  de  better.  Madame  is  now,  as  I  hear,  a  mar- 
quise, a  very  fine  title,  next  to  a  duchesse,  and  I  sail 
take  precedence  at  de  table  dTJiote  of  Q\erj  femms  de 
chamhre^  except  dat  of  a  duchesse,  and  dis  is  vera 
good  ting  for  me.  And  Madame  is  now  married,  and 
safe  from  de  designing  men  vot  vould  vant  to  marry 
her — and  yet  have  no  usband  to  interfere  vid  my  pro- 
fits, and  spend  all  her  money — and  dis  is  good.  All 
I  fear  is,  dat  dis  mauvais  sujet^  ven  he  spend  all  de 
fortune  his  broder  left  him,  vill  come  and  take  hers. 
Dat  vould  be  terrible!  Veil,  vot  I  must  do  is  to 
make  as  moche  money  out  of  my  foolish  mistress  as  I 
can  before  he  have  time  to  spend  his  fortune,  and  den 
I  vill  be  safe.  Mon  Dieu !  vat  a  rogue  dat  milord  is  ! 
I  never  tink  any  Englishman,  and  above  all  a  milord, 
could  be  so  clever.     He  has  beat  me,  Justine  Geroux, 
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oat  of  de  field,  and  jet  before  dis  I  never  did  pass  for 
a  fool.  And  dat  vilain  avocat  at  Borne !  Quel  bri* 
^ofnd  I  Oh  !  yen  I  see  him,  I  vill  give  him  such  box 
on  de  fiice,  as  he  sail  never  forget  !^^ 

The  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  attended  by  his  trusty 
^dUt  de  ehambre^  Dumford,  descended  to  his  carriage, 
dmid  a  crowd  of  waiters,  froUeurs,  &c.,  headed  by  the 
host,  whose  wondering  looks  and  profound  bows  some- 
what irritated  his  lordship^s  nerves. 

**  My  Lord  Fitzwarren  will  settle  all  my  accounts, 
and  satisfy  the  courrier  who  arrived  this  morning,'^ 
said  his  lordship  to  the  bowing  host;  and,  having 
^dasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  uttered  a  few 
i4M)logetic  words  for  the  trouble  he  was  imposing  on 
him,  he  entered  his  carriage,  and  was  whirled  rapidly 
ofi^  in  little  more  than  two  hours  after  he  had  en- 
tered the  hotel  with  his  bride,  whose  existence  he  now 
appeared,  as  wholly  oblivious  of  as  if  she  had  never 
crossed  his  path. 

"  Well,  my  friend  Axy  is  a  cool  hand,  I  must  con- 
fess,'' thought  Lord  Fitzwarren  to  himself,  after 
having  ordered  all  the  bills  of  the  marquis  to  be  sent 
to  him  for  payment.  "  ffe  never  bestows  a  thought 
on  the  feelings  of  other  persons,  but  goes  straight- 
forward to  the  point  that  suits  his  own  wishes.  If  / 
were  as  careless  on  these  matters  as  he  is,  how  easily 
/  might  set  off,  and  leave  poor  Livy  in  the  lurch  !" 
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And  auch  is  the  danger  of  bad  example,  that  the 
aibility  of  taking  iuch  a  step  for  ooce  crossed 
mind-  But  the  monosyllable  ptyor^  which  he  had  men^ 
tally  attached  to  the  name  of  his  betrothed  bride/ 
awakened  better  feeUngs  in  his  breast ;  and  he  shook 
himself,  as  if  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  some  noxious 
insect^  and  raised  his  head  er^ct  as  he  exclaimedf 
"  No,  no,  hang  it  all ;  I  am  made  of  different  stuff 
from  Axy,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  behave  ill 
Ui  a  Wi>nian,  No,  poor  Livy !  you  shanH  be  made 
unhappy,  whatever  wy  lot  may  be  in  a  marriage,  for 
which  I  have  no  more  stomach  than  for  a  luncheon 
an  hour  after  a  hearty  breakfast.  But  I  must  go  and 
say  a  few  civil  words  to  the  deserted  bride.  Poor 
devil !  she  is  left  in  a  most  awkward  position,  I  must 
say  f '  and  the  good-natured  earl  proceeded  to  the 
salon  of  the  newly-made  marchioness.  He  ftiUy  ex- 
pected to  find  her  in  grief,  or  in  anger  —  perhaps  in 
both.  Great,  then,  w^as  his  surprise  when  he  beheld 
her  busily  engaged  with  Mrs.  Bernard  in  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  well-thumbed  peerage,  with  no  more 
traces  of  sorrow  or  anger  in  her  countenance  than  if 
she  had  experienced  no  disappointment. 

'*  Oh  !  my  lord,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come,  for  you  can  assist  me.  I  want,  now 
that  I  am  a  marchioness,  to  have  the  coronet  and 
arms  at  once  placed  on  my  carriages,  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
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murd  is  bothering  my  brains  about  quarterings  and 
supporters.  I  tell  her  that  I  will  have  no  quarters, 
for  I  am  fiillj  entitled  to  have  all  the  honours  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mountserrafs  arms,  and,  as  to  supporters,  a 
well-lined  purse  and  plenty  of  money  in  the  funds  are 
the  best  supporters  of  nobility  and  grandeur  that  I 
know.'' 

"  Mrs.  Bernard,  I  dare  say,**'  replied  Lord  Fitz- 
warren,  ^^  means  that  you  ought  to  have  your  arms 
quartered  with  those  of  Mountserrat.'' 

**  Lord  bless  you,  I  have  no  arms  except  these,'" 

and  she  held  up  hers.     ^^  If  something  mugt  be  added 

^  the  Marquis's,  I'll  have  a  large  purse  chuck-full 

painted — ^what  do  you  think  of  that  f 

^^No  bad  substitute,  I  confess,  madam." 

''*'  So  the  marquis  is  off,  and  without  so  much  as 

saying  good-bye  to  his  lawful  wife  !     If  any  one  had 

'told  me  that  a  lord,  and  above  all  a  marquis,  could 

l>ehave  so  badly,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.     But 

I'm  not  sorry,  for,  if  he  had  come,  he  would  probably 

l^ve  asked  me  for  money,  which,  for  decency  sake,  I 

could  not  have  refused  him,  as  he  is  my  husband; 

whereas,  by  his  going  off,  without  taking  leave  of  me, 

I  needn't  pay  his  bills  here.     He's  a  bad  one,  you 

^y  be  sure,  and  I  have  had  a  good  riddance  of  him, 

^^  have  got  a  grand  title,  of  which  he  can't  deprive 
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me,  wiiliout  ita  costing  me  much.     So  I  tiaTe  the 
best  of  the  bargam." 

Lord  FitzwaireDj  seemg  how  little  the  deeertod 
bride  stood  in  need  of  consolation,  took  his  leave, 
avowing  to  himself  th^t  the  wife  was  qiiito  as  unfeeling 
as  the  husband* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

When  care  sits  heavy  on  the  breast, 
And  all  we  seek  is  peaee  and  rest, 
How  irksome  *tis  to  feel  pent  in 
Within  the  crowded  city's  din ! 
How  empty  seem  the  scenes  of  joy 
That  all  the  idle  hours  employ 
Of  pleasure's  votaries,  who  live 
Heedless  what  Fate  next  hour  may  give  I 


Gladly  would  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Louisa  have  avoided 
^Dtering  London,  had  not  business  compelled  them  to 
Jo  so.  They,  however,  determined  to  make  but  a 
brief  stay  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  gaieties  and  bustle 
of  which  their  minds  were  but  ill-attuned,  under  their 
present  feelings. 

There  are  few  things  more  depressing  to  the  spirits, 
when  aught  has  occurred  to  interrupt  their  usual 
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eqnaniinitj,  than  the  entrance  into  a  vast  and  popi 
lous  city.  The  crowded  etreeta,  the  number  of  gay 
e^Lui pages  rolling  in  quick  succession  along,  and  the 
air  of  occupation  which  pervades  every  one  to  be  met 
with,  make  those  who  are  indisposed  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  and  bustling  throng  etill  more  conicioua  of 
their  own  chagrin,  and  inspire  a  longing  desire  to  fly 
from  the  heartless  ploaaures  these  eigne  betoken* 
There  is  also  something  peculiarly  depressing  in 
entering  a  city  aflter  a  long  absence,  where  one 
once  had  a  happy  home. 

Home !  that  simple  word,  pregnant  with  so  many 
dear  and  fond  associations,  takes  even  from  the  most 
populous  capital  the  sense  of  loneliness  engendered  by 
crowds.  The  possession  of  one  house,  amid  the 
thousands  that  constitute  a  large  city,  changes  its 
aspect  to  us.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  hearth  around 
which  we  can  draw  those  dear  to  us,  and  be  as  much 
at  home,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  privacy  in 
the  very  centre  of  all  the  busy  throngs  of  London,  as 
if  we  w^ere  many  miles  removed  from  it.  There  we 
have  set  up  our  household  gods,  have  established  our 
domestic  comforts ;  and  the  noise,  bustle,  and  gaiety 
are  either,  through  habit,  unnoticed,  or  else  they  serve 
to  exhilarate  us.  But  when  our  penates  lie  shattered 
to  the  earth,  that  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  brick  and 
mortar  before  us,  we  own  no  spot  we  can  call  our 
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own,  that  no  home  awaits  us,  how  different  are  our 
feelings  !  A  vague  sentiment  of  alarm  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  in  this  worst  of  all  solitudes,  in  which  we 
are  painfully  conscious  that  in  all  the  gay  crowds  cir- 
culating around  us  there  is  not  perhaps  one  whose 
happiness  can  be  influenced  by  our  absence  or  presence, 
or  who  would  mourn  were  we  removed  from  the 
earth. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  the 
minds  of  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter,  as  their 
travelling-carriage,  covered  with  dust,  rolled  on  to  the 
hot^l  to  which  the  former  had  written  to  have  apart- 
ments engaged  for  them. 

How  difierent  was  the  appearance  of  that  heavily- 
laden  vehicle  to  the  well-appointed  and  highly-var- 
nished carriages,  drawn  by  prancing  steeds,  and 
attended  by  liveried  domestics,  that  encountered  it  at 
every  step  !  The  occupants,  too,  of  these  last,  in 
their  fr^h  and  tasteful  habiliments,  what  a  contrast 
did  they  offer  to  the  two  pale  and  languid  women, 
who,  in  sombre  garments,  and  with  thoughtful  brows, 
shrank  back  into  the  comers  of  their  carriage,  anxious 
to  escape  recognition  from  any  acquaintance  they 
might  chance  to  meet ! 

What  to  Louisa  were  the  crowds  she  beheld, 
knowing,  as  she  did,  that  Strathem  was  not  among 
them  I — and  she  wondered,  now  that  a  sense  of  such 
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loneliness  oppressed  ber,  how  she  had  ercr  Iiftd  n 
lution  enough  to  induce  her  mother  to  fly  from  Ital; 
dear  Italy,  where  at  leaat  she  might  have  had  tl 
consolation  of  hreathing  the  same  air  and  beholding 
the  game  cloadleas  skies  with  him  who  occupied 
her  thoughtai  but  whose  name  her  lips  were  ao 
luctaut  to  pronounce. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  in  Brook  Street,  they  were 
sho^^^l  to  their  apartinents  by  a  well-dreseed,  respect- 
able-looking, and  rej«poctful-maimered  waiter,  and 
found  everything  in  them  ao  wvA\  arranged,  that  they 
might  almost  have  &ncied  themselves  in  a  private 
house,  where  they  and  their  servants  were  the  only 
inmates.  Scrupulously  clean,  and  with  every  article 
of  funiiture  that  could  be  deemed  necessary  for  com- 
fort, both  mother  and  daughter  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  a  first-rate  London  hotel,  though 
less  splendidly  decorated,  gained  by  comparison  with 
that  of  every  other  country. 

Their  evening  was,  like  all  those  lately  passed,  a 
dull  one.  Their  stay  would  be  so  short  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  those  objects  unpacked  which  not 
only  furnish  occupation,  but  give  to  every  temporary 
domicile  an  air  of  home.  The  writing-boxes  and 
implements  for  drawing  and  embroidery  were  not 
brought  forth,  and  the  evening  papers,  with  the  last 
Quarterly/   and   Edinburgh   Reviews^    were    their    re- 
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fionroes  against  ennui.  Neither  were  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  them  on  the  present  occasion,  for, 
&tigned  and  dispirited,  they  reclined  listlessly  in  th^ 
comfortable  easy  chairs  provided  by  their  thoughtfiil 
host  for  the  &shionable  and  &stidious  guests  who 
frequent  his  hotel,  and  who  delight  in  recruiting  their 
strength,  after  the  endless  round  of  pleasures  that  too 
fr^uently  exhaust  it,  in  lounging  on  sofiis,  or  reclining 
in  comfortable  chairs. 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  gave  a  sigh  to  be 
partiJ^ers  of  the  gaieties  of  which  they  were  every 
minute  reminded  by  hearing  carriage  after  carriage 
rolling  through  the  street,  conveying  its  owners  to 
fetesy  balls,  and  soirees.  After  so  long  a  sojourn  in 
the  Eternal  City,  the  bustle  of  London  struck  them 
with  surprise ;  and,  although  greatly  tired,  it  was  not 
imtil  a  very  late  hour  in  the  night,  or  rather  until  the 
morning  had  dawned,  and  the  sounds  of  the  carriages 
had  subsided,  that  they  found  repose. 

'^  It  is  some  comfort,""  said  Louisa,  as  she  sat  with 
her  mother  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  ^^  that  no 
one,  except  good  Mr.  Wandsworth,  will  know  of  our 
arrival.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  have  a  number  of 
visitors,  with  whom  we  have  not  a  single  idea  in 
common,  crowding  in  on  us.  Persons  during  the 
London  season  are  always  so  occupied  with  their 
pleasures,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  they  can 
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tallc  of  nothing  else,  and  find  tJia&e  who  take  no 
interest  in  them  dull  and  disagreeable ;  while  to  those 
who,  from  having  been  long  a  way,  are  ignorant  of  all 
that  fornifi  the  sam  of  tbeir  amugement^,  if  not  happi- 
ness, the  details  are  so  stupid  and  tiresome,  that  they 
cannot  help  wonderinfr  how  beings  with  the  pretenjiion 
to  rationality  can  iind  pleasure  in  auch  a  round  of 
heartless  gaiety,^  ^H 

"  We  must  not  become  morose,  dearcstv**  obacr?^^^ 
Mrs,  Sydney,  •'  the  first  step  to  which  consists  in  a 
want  of  ?iYTiipathy  in  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  cares 
of  others,  a  habit  into  which  we  are  all  prone  to  fidl 
when  our  minds  have  been  engrossed  by  other  pur- 
suits. The  fashionable  world  in  London  would  be 
quite  as  much  bored  with  our  details  of  what  moat 
interested  us  at  Rome,  were  we  so  simple  as  to  enter 
into  them,  as  we  should  be  with  their  accounts  of  the 
operas,  balls,  concerts,  and  soir^es^  that  fill  up  their 
evenings  during  the  season.  But  let  me  look  at  the 
newspaper.*"  After  glancing  her  eyes  over  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  "  Ah,  my  child  I""  exclaimed  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney, "  you  were  premature  in  declaring  that  we  might 
here  enjoy  the  comfort  of  privacy  by  being  incognito. 
Listen  to  this  flourishing  announcement  of  our  where- 
abouts, under  the  head  of  fashionable  arrivals.     '  At 

Hotel,  in  Brook  Street,  last  evening,  Mrs.  and 

Miss  Sydney,  with  a  numerous  suite,  from  the  con- 
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^ent,  on  their  route  to  the  maf^nificent  seat  of  the 
waatifiil  heiress,  where  a  series  of  splendid  hospita- 
lities will  mark  the  return  of  these  distinguished 
l^es  to  England,  after  so  long  an  absence. '''' 

"  Is  not    this  too    bad  T   said   Louisa    Sydney. 

'*How  insupportable,  that  one  cannot  pass  through 

^ndon  quietly,  and  proceed  to  one'^s  home,  without 

^te  being  published  in   the  papers  !     This   publicity 

pven  to  oner's  movements  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  odious 

^  on  what,  in  common  parlance,  is  termed  fashion- 

*hle  life— ^  term  known  only  in  England.     To  have 

^^«^8    goings  and    comings,   and  one'^s    whereabouts 

piuted  of  in  newspapers — one's  hospitalities  recorded, 

^d  one^s  attendance  at  places  of  amusement  entered 

^^Wn,  ostentatiously  registering  one's  waste  of  time 

^d  abuse  of  wealth,  is  to  me  very  disagreeable.'' 

*^  It  has  its  desagr^mens^  I  must  admit,  and  foreign- 

^^  notice  it  as  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  our 

^^^^^toms.     It  exposes  us  on  this  occasion  to  the  choice 

^^  two  evils,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  dearest  Louisa,  to 

^^ide  which  you  prefer  to  adopt.     We  must  either 

^^^e  orders  to  be  denied  to  all  visitors,  by  doing  which 

^  sanction  an  untruth,  or  we  must  submit  to  be 

^^ken  in  upon  every  hour  by  persons  who  kill  time 

^  bestowing  their  tediousness   on  those  for  whom 

^^  feel  not  the  slightest  interest." 

**  Not  at  home  must  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
^OL.  m.  I 
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mother,  for  I  have  not  nerve  enough  to  sabmit  to 
the  other  alteraatire.  Oh  I  how  I  long  to  be  out  of 
London  !^  ^H 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  porter  of  the  hotel ' 
to  admit  no  visitors   except    Mr.  Wandsworth,   but 
even  this  exception  need  not  have  been  named,  for  thi 
servant  despatched  to  LincoIn^s  Inn  to  acquaint  ths 
gentleman  of  Mra,  Sydney's  arrival,  and  desire  to  see 
him,  brought  back  the  intelligence  that  he  was  daa«^^U 
gerouslj  ilL  ^^ 

"  Let  us  then,  dear  mother,  at  onoe  go  home,'^  said 
Louisa.  '*  I  long  to  be  under  the  shade  of  our  Ofwn 
magnificent  trees,  and  to  feel  my  foot  on  those  smooth, 
soft,  and  verdant  lawns,  to  which  we  have  so  long 
been  strangers/'' 

Mrs.  Sydney  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  made 
all  her  arrangements  to  leave  London  early  next 
morning.  Glad  were  both  mother  and  daughter  as 
they  sat  reading  the  Quart^ly  and  Edinburgh  Remewg^ 
when  they  heard  carriage  after  carriage  drive  up  to 
the  door,  and  innumerable  cards  were  sent  to  them, 
that  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  being  denied  to 
visitors.  Among  the  names  were  few,  if  any,  of  per- 
sons whom  they  felt  any  desire  to  see,  or  who,  in  all 
probability,  experienced  any  wish  to  see  them  ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Sydney  wrote  a  list  of  those  to  whom  cards  were 
to  be  returned,  she  smiled  at  this  convenient  circulating 
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medium  of  keeping  up  acquaintance,  which  sayes  time 
and  trouble. 

As  evening  closed  in,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  became 
aware  of  another  consequence  of  the  announcement  of 
dieir  arrival  in  the  morning  paper,  for  countless  letters 
came  pouring  in  to  them,  soliciting  pecuniary  aid, 
from  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  giving  such 
heartrending  descriptions  of  the  direful  poverty  which 
compelled  the  applications,  as  greatly  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  both  the  ladies.  It  would  have  required 
the  purse  of  Fortunatus  to  have  enabled  these  well- 
disposed  women  to  extricate  the  various  writers  of 
those  touching  epistles  from  the  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  avowed  themselves  to  be  placed. 
Nevertheless,  the  appeals  were  not  all  made  in  vain, 
and  a  donation  was  forwarded  to  each  of  those  whose 
claims  to  commiseration  appeared  to  be  the  strong- 
est. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  ladies  were  in 
their  carriage ;  and,  as  it  rolled  through  the  streets, 
now  occupied  by  governesses  and  their  &ir  pupils,  and 
nors^-maids,  conducting  their  young  charges  to  the 
squares  and  parks,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  air, 
with  milkmen,  buttermen,  and  bakers'  boys,  taking  to 
their  customers  their  daily  supply  of  these  different 
ccmimodities,  and  newsmen  hurrying  along  to  deliver 
the  morning  papers,  they  were  struck  by  the  totally 
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differont   aspect  they  preseiited  to  that   which  they 
would  assura©  in  the  afternoon  when  filled  by  hand- 
some equipages  and  well-dressed  eqiJCBtriant  and  pe- 
dostrians.     No  eity  presents  so  brilliant  as  well  aa  bo 
populous  an  appearance  aa  London  duririjfjthe  taskion* 
able  seiison  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  at  early 
mom,  and  from  half- past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  people  go  to  dinner,  until  it  becomea  time  to 
attend  the  /tsies^  balls,  and  mir^es  at  half-past  t^n  or 
eleven  at  tii«;ht,  the  etreetis  are  comparatively  deserted. 
It  is  true,  carriaires,  and  Tcry  freqiK^ntly  splendid  one^^ 
too,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets — ^not  stopping  at  the 
noble  mansions  of  the  rich  and  great,  to  which  the  co- 
ronets  and    heraldic    honours   emblazoned   on   their 
panels  indicate  that  they  belong,  but  at  gin  palaces 
and  less  gaudy  houses,  where  all  appliances  to  quench 
the  insatiable  thirst  said  to  be  a  malady  peculiar  to 
coaclimen  and  footmen  are  provided.     There  may  be 
seen  the  white-wigged  coachman,  with  laced  cocked 
hat,  gorgeous  livery,  the  seams  covered  with  gold  or 
silver  lace,  seated  on  the  elevated  hammercloth,  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  affixed  the  armorial  bearinjrs  of 
the  lordly  owner,  and,  Oh  !  profanation,  the  said  coach- 
man, forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  no  less 
than  of  his  own,  quaffing  from  a  huge  pewter  pot  the 
beverage  he  loves,  occasionally  blowing  off  with  his 
breath    the    white  froth    that  impedes    his   draught, 
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portions  of  which  descend  in  spray  on  his  silk  stock- 
ings and  on  the  hammercloth. 

During  the  operation,  his  prancing  steeds  are  proudly 
champing  their  bits,  their  glossy  coats,  arched  necks, 
and  distended  nostrils,  filling  with  admiration   the 
idle  boys  hovering  around.     Nor  are  the  two  tall  foot- 
men idle.     Each  is  busy  with  a  foaming  pewter  pot 
of  porter,  which,  though  he  swallows  with  great  zest, 
a  certain  disdainful  toss  of  the  head  indicates  that  he 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  its  quality.     The  subser- 
viency and  deferential  bearing  practised  all  day  to- 
wards their  lordly  masters  and  mistresses  are  now 
exchanged  for  an  easy  and  impudent  demeanour,  and 
a  slang  phraseology  that  impresses  those  around  them 
with  a  greater  notion  of  their  science  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  than  of  their  good  behaviour.      Butlers  and 
housekeepers,  whose  employers  are  gone  out  to  dinner, 
may  be  seen,  en  grande  toilette^  hurrying  to  evening 
parties,  given  either  by  the  servants  of  other  great 
families,  or  by  the  tradespeople  whom  they  employ, 
leaving  the  charge  of  the  noble  mansions  entrusted  to 
them  to  under-servants,  with  a  strict  injunction  not 
to  leave  the  house,  and  these  in  turn  absent  them- 
aelves,  transferring  the  trust  confided  to  them  to  under- 
hoosemaids  or  scuUery-maids,  who  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  admission  to  their  sweethearts  "  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them,^  a  visit  that  not  unfre- 
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queutlj  leads  to  a  fiitare  robbery,  by  enabling  the  mid 

sweetlieart  to  bt^corne  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  house,  Ladies'-maids,  elegantly  attired  in  the 
left-ofl"  finery  of  their  mistresses,  may  be  seen  tripping 
lightly  along  to  meet  their  friends,  the  fsalels  de 
chambrm  of  the  noble  yisiters  of  their  employ eri,  and 
liousemaids,  en  DimancM^  nimbly  walking  with  the 
footmen  or  grooms  who  had  engaged  their  afiectionB* 
Shopkeepers  and  their  assistants  may  be  occasionally 
seen  moving  towards  the  parks,  to  enjoy,  as  they  cdl 
itj  ''a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,*^  which  affr^mmi  has  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  dust  mingled  with  it.  Ne- 
vertheless, such  as  it  is,  it  enables  them  to  support 
the  long  hours  of  confinement  in  close  shops,  and  the 
fatigue  of  standing  beliind  counters  and  serving  their 
customers  all  day. 

One  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  a 
portion  standing  most  in  need  of  a  little  firesh  air  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  frames,  are  denied  this  relief — 
the  dressmakers  and  plain  work-women.  Oh  !  would 
the  high  and  noble  dames,  for  the  adornment  of  whose 
persons  these  poor  creatures  toil  through  the  weary 
day,  and  not  unfrequently  through  the  long  night, 
reflect  at  how  dear  a  price  the  graceful  robe  that  dis- 
plays the  elegance  of  their  forms  so  well  is  obtained  ! 
They  would  then  combine  together,  and  resolve  to  use 
their  all-powerful  influence  to  change  a  system  intro* 
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dnoed  through  the  desire  of  meeting  the  unreasonable 
damandfi  for  dresses  to  be  made  up  at  notices  too  short 
to  admit  of  their  being  finished,  except  bj  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  sleep  of  those  who  work  at  them.  Gould 
they  behold  the  heavy  eyes,  the  pallid  cheeks,  the 
attenuated  fi:mme8,  and  care-worn  brows  of  the  poor 
dressmakers,  they  would  never  more  issue  orders  for 
robes  to  be  made  in  a  few  hours,  and  their  consciences 
would  be  lightened  of  the  weight  of  their  having,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  exacted  that  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  at  so  heavy  a  penalty  to 
the  maker.  English  women  are  not  unfeeling ;  they 
are  only  sometimes  forgetful.  The  &ir  creature 
whose  delicate  throat  is  encircled  by  Oriental  pearls 
thinks  not  of  the  risk  of  those  who  dive  beneath  the 
wave  to  seize  these  costly  gems.  Could  she  but 
witness  the  operation,  how  would  she  tremble  ! — ^nay, 
we  are  not  sure  that  even  the  warmest  admirer  of 
pearls  would  not  thenceforth  abjure  them.  So,  when 
ladies  see  themselves  attired  in  becoming  robes,  they 
reflect  not  on  the  weary  hours  of  toil  the  manufacture 
of  them  has  occasioned  ;  if  they  did,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  they  will,  they  would  soon  do  all  in  their  power 
to  lighten  the  labour  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  dressmakers. 

But  we  have  widely  digressed  from  our  story.    We 
1^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  quitting  London  on  a  fine 
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inorning  in  Maj,  both  hearttl/  glad  to  escape  from 
the  metropolis,  which  at  that  season  is  m  peculiarly 
attractive  to  most  of  their  mTL.  Both  were  ailetit 
until  they  reached  the  suburbs,  when  Mra*  Sydney 
observed,  pointing  to  thei  pretty  abodes  scattered  oo 
each  side  of  the  road«  their  little  gardens  in  front, 
redolent  with  bright-coloured  flowers  and  migDoneite, 
the  fragrance  of  which  was  wafted  to  them  by  the 
fresh  morning  air,  "  Look,  dearest,  at  those  modest 
but  pretty  dwelhngs.  We  should  search  in  vain  for 
such  in  any  country  save  ours.  Other  lands  may 
ahow  us  more  stately  palaces  Hum  England  can  boast  j 
but  these  clean,  inviting  houses,  where  the  clerks  of 
public  or  private  offices  and  artisans  have  made  their 
homes,  and  to  which  they  return  every  evening  when 
released  from  their  daily  task,  can  be  met  with  only 
in  ours.  These  very  abodes  are  what  most  strike 
foreigners  when  they  first  visit  England,  and  I  now 
find  myself,  after  so  long  an  absence,  as  much  pleased 
with  them  as  strangers  are.  It  seems  as  if  by  com- 
mon accord  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  com- 
bined to  render  our  country  beautiful  and  attractive. 
The  parks  of  the  first,  with  their  noble  and  um- 
brageous trees  branching  down  to  the  verdant  earth, 
and  beneath  which  graceful  deer,  or  fine  cows,  love  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  noontide  ray,  and  the 
groves   and   shrubberies   scattered   around,  render  a 
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journey  in  England  delightful;  but  the  picturesque 
cottages,  with  their  latticed  windows  wreathed  around 
bj  the  starry  jesHamine,  the  twining  woodbine,  and 
the  blooming  rose,  to  be  met  at  every  step,  are  no  lees 
attractiye.  Even  the  labourer  loves  to  cultivate  the 
little  strip  of  garden  in  which  his  humble  cot  is  em- 
bowered ;  and,  though  the  flowers  with  which  it  is 
filled  may  be  but  of  the  commonest  and  most  homely 
kind,  it  nevertheless  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
picture  which  every  road  in  our  fiivoured  land  pre- 
sents, and  helps  to  acquire  for  it  the  praise  I  have  so 
often  been  gratified  at  hearing  abroad,  where  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  from  England,  have  said,  "  Ah  ! 
your  country  is  a  beautiful  garden.*"  This  sympathy 
of  taste  for  rural  scenery  between  all  classes  exists,  I 
believe,  nowhere  but  with  us.  In  Switzerland  it  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  some  districts,  but  here  it  is 
universal ;  and  it  ought,  like  sympathies  in  other 
things,  to  beget  kind  feelings  between  those  who  feel  it, 
however  different  their  grades  may  be.'^ 

'*  We,  dearest  mother,  must  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  rustic  neighbours,  though  I  should 
aay  /,  instead  of  we,  for  you  have  always  taken  so 
deep  an  interest  in  them  that  you  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  their  affairs,  and  their  wants,  to  which 
you  have  so  often  and  judiciously  administered.  I 
have  been  less  mindful,  but  I  must  make  amends,  and 
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endeayour  to  find,  in  adding  to  their  happinefls,  a 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Sydney  pressed  her  daughter  to  her  heart, 
but  attempted  not  to  offer  any  of  those  commonplace 
and  unavailing  truisms  so  firequently  resorted  to  on 
similar  occasions,  with  a  mistaken  view  of  comforting 
the  sorrowM  or  dejected. 

Louisa  felt  the  good  sense  and  delicacy  of  her  mo* 
therms  forbearance,  and  thanked  her  in  her  heart  foi 
it,  though  a  pressure  of  the  hand  alone  marked  hei 
sense  of  it. 

The  travellers  reached  the  little  village  of  Silvertoi 
that  evening,  with  the  goodness  of  whose  inn  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney had  been  so  long  acquainted  in  former  times  that 
she  had  made  it  a  point  always  to  sleep  there  on  hei 
route  to  and  from  home.  Her  presence,  and  that  ol 
her  daughter,  was  hailed  with  undissembled  pleasure 
by  the  good  old  landlady,  who,  having  shown  then 
into  her  best  room,  bustled  about  to  prepare  the 
choicest  viands  which  her  larder  and  stewpond  conl^ 
furnish  for  them. 

''  Oh !  madam,  this  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
pleasure  and  honour,"  said  Mrs.  Mappleton,  as  she 
brought  into  the  parlour  an  enormous  nosegay,  has- 
tily gathered  from  her  garden,  and  placed  it  in  a  large 
India  china  bowl  on  a  table  near  the  window,  which 
opened  into  the  said  garden.     *^  My  granddaughter 
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read  in  a  London  paper  this  morning  of  your  and 
Jdias  Sydney'^s  arrival  there,  and  greatly  rejoiced  we 
were  at  the  news ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  you 
vroald  leaye  town  in  the  middle  of  the  season^  when 
^1  the  great  folk  are  there,  or  that  I  should  so  soon 
liave  the  honour  of  welcoming  you  at  the  Qreen 
Dragon.'' 

Mrs.  Sydney  was   touched    and   pleased    at    the 
'vrarmth  of  the  good  hostess,  and  even  the  pensive 
Xiouisa  was  gratified.    An  excellent  dinner  was  served 
in  a  shorter  time  than  they  thought  it  possible  it 
^3oald  be  prepared ;  and  as  they  sipped  their  coffee 
^ter  it,  seated  by  the  open  window,  and  inhaling  the 
delicious  odour  of  the  flowers  and  mignonette  wafted 
into  the  room  from  the  garden,  they  acknowledged 
^tJiat  there  are  few  inns  that  for  comfort  and  quiet  can 
Ido  compared  to  the  good  old-fisbshioned  country  ones  in 
Xngland,  where  modem  inventions,  misnamed  im- 
provements, are  unknown.     Nor  were  Nurse  Murray 
«nd  the /smme  de  chambre  of  Mrs.  Sydney  less  pleased 
^th  their  room  and  good  cheer. 

^*'  Ay,  this  is  something  like,'*'  said  the  former,  as 
she  partook  of  the  excellent  &re  set  before  her.  ^'  No 
kickshaws  here,  mixed  up  until  one  can't  even  guess 
what  one  is  eating,  but  good,  plain,  wholesome  roast 
and  boiled.  What  fresh  fish,  what  white  and  plump 
poultry,  and  what  tender,  close-grained  mutton !    Yes, 
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tliis  is  somethiog  like  a  dinner,  after  being  starved  io 
Italy  an  what  they  called  minMra^  by  the  way  of 
aoup,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  warm  water,  a 
very  little  lean  meat,  eome  maccaroni,  and  bad  cbeese  j 
and  three  or  four  other  equally  bad  dishes,  made  ot 
Heaven  only  knows  what.  Well^  when  the  nobility 
and  gentry  can  get  fiuch  fare  as  this,  and  £nd  Bueh 
clean  inns,  with  all  the  linen  em  el  ling  of  lavender,  and 
the  floors  without  a  speck  on  ''eni,  it  ia  a  wonder  to 
me  how  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  stop  a 
year  in  Italy  or  France*  Talk  of  the  climate^  in- 
deed f  why,  rd  rather  by  far  have  the  skies  a  little 
cloudy,  and  feel  a  little  chilly,  than  have  my  eyea 
everlastingly  dazzled  by  the  sun,  and  my  body 
parched  by  the  heat,  as  in  Italy.  Then  the  blessing 
of  a  good  seacoal  fire  ! — there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world — instead  of  wood  blazing  and  fizzing,  and  want- 
ing replenishing  every  half  hour  or  so.  And  then 
think  of  the  pleasure  of  being  known  and  respected  !— 
where  in  all  Italy  or  France  would  Mrs.  Sydney  and 
our  young  lady  find  a  welcome  like  what  they  met 
with  here  from  Mrs.  Mappleton,  or  where  could  we  meet 
with  such  respect  and  attention  ?  No,  no,  give  me  old 
England,  and  I  never  want  to  see  foreign  parts  again ; 
I  have  had  enough  of  them,  that  I  have." 

As  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Louisa  sat  conversing  in  the 
twilight,  the  sound  of  an  iEolian  harp,  awakened  by 
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the  freshening  of  the  evening  breeze,  stole  on  their 
ears.  It  touched  the  hearts  of  both,  and  as  they  lis- 
tened to  its  low,  wild  wailing,  that  resembles  a  re* 
qaiem  to  the  dead,  tears  chased  each  other  down  their 
cheeks,  and  neither  was  sorry  that  the  effects  of  the 
melancholy  excited  by  this  most  unearthly  of  all 
music  were  concealed  by  the  shades  of  night.  Mrs. 
Sydney^s  thoughts  were  with  the  dead.  Often  had 
she,  with  her  husband,  listened  to  similar  sounds, 
which  he  greatly  liked ;  nay,  in  the  very  chamber  in 
which  she  was  now  seated,  many  years  ago,  they  had 
sat  together  in  the  twilight,  and  left  off  conversing  to 
listen  to  the  same  moumfiil  music.  Years,  long  years, 
had  since  then  passed  over  her  head ;  yet  so  freshly 
did  the  sweet  and  fitful  aerial  sounds  which  were  now 
stealing  along  the  chords  bring  the  past  before  her, 
that  it  seemed  but  as  yesterday  since  she  had  last  heard 
the  same  music  with  him  who  had  so  long  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  tomb.  Louisa^s  thoughts,  though  not  of 
ihe  dead,  had  more  of  bitterness  in  them  than  those 
of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Sydney  had  the  heart-soothing 
conviction  that  he  whom  she  had  so  truly  mourned, 
and  still  remembered  with  such  tenderness,  had  died, 
loving  her  as  fondly  as  on  the  day  he  called  her  bride ; 
and  the  blessed  hope  that,  when  summoned  from  this 
earth,  she  would  be  re-united  to  him  in  that  better 
world  where  no  more  partings  are ;  while  her  daughter 
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1110 urn ed  over  the  most  cruel  disappotntment  ciTwie 
heart,  the  falgeliood  of  (me  in  whom  she  had  garnered 
up  her  whole  aflectiou,  her  every  hope  of  earthly  happi- 
ness,  and  who,  though  alive,  wae  as  if  dead  to  her.  How 
often  had  ah©  pictured  to  herself  the  return  to  her  an- 
cestral home,  accompanied  by  Strathem! — and  now  she 
wiiH  joorncyiiig  to  it  without  him,  wtth  injured  health 
and  broken  spirits — the  present  nearly  insupportable  to 
her,  and  the  foture  clouded.  How  fair  a  fabric  of  happi- 
ness, based  on  confiding  love,  had  she  raised  !  O  I  why 
had  perfidy  and  Msohood  dashed  it  to  the  earth  I 

The  pensive  reveries  of  both  mother  and  daughter 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  their  good  hostesB, 
Mrs,  Mappleton,  bearing  on  a  tray  covered  with  a 
snowy  napkin  two  small  china  bowls  filled  with  curds 
and  whey,  in  the  preparation  of  which  she  was  allowed 
to  excel. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  ladies,  of  bringing  you 
something  that  you,  dear  madam,  used  formerly  to 
make  me  vain  by  praising,  and  which  this  dear  young 
lady  used  to  like  when  she  was  quite  a  baby."*^ 

"  Thanks,  good  Mrs.  Mappleton ;  and,  though  we 
had  not  intended  to  have  anything  before  going  to  bed, 
we  will  certainly  taste  your  delicious  curds  and  whey," 
replied  Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  Ah,  madam  !  how  time  flies !  The  old  proverb 
says,  '  weeds  of  grace  grow  apace,^  and  surely  Miss 
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Sjdney  has  grown  into  a  charming  yoong  lady.  It 
Moms  but  yesterday  since  I  saw  her  a  beautiM  baby 
IB  Norse  Morray^s  arms.  Bight  glad  will  all  the 
eoantiy  be,  madam,  to  hear  of  your  returning  to  Sydney 
PariL.  Often  and  often  has  your  absence  been  regretted, 
though  never  blamed ;  for  every  one  knew  that  delicacy 
of  health,  and  not  a  desire  to  live  away  from  your  own 
ooontiy,  was  the  cause  of  your  absence.  You  will  find 
the  neighbourhood  greatly  changed,  madam,  and  not 
for  the  better,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Some  noble  &mi- 
Uee,  and  of  the  old  stock,  too,  half-ruined,  and  gone 
abroad  to  retrench — gaming,  madam,  and  horse-racing 
the  cause  of  all.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  is  not 
a  law  made  to  prevent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from 
beggaring  themselves  and  their  children  by  such  evil 
courses  !  Oh  !  madam,  it  was  enough  to  make,  one's 
heart  ache  to  attend  the  sales  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  county, — ^to  see  the  noble 
^ctures  and  statues,  that  have  descended  from  &ther 
to  son  through  generations,  and  which  used  to  draw 
company  on  show-days  from  many  a  mile's  distance, 
taken  from  the  walls  and  pedestals,  where  they  were 
placed  for  more  than  a  century,  and  brought  to  the 
hammer,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  remarks  of  London 
picture-dealers  and  Jews,  who  cared  no  more  for  them 
than  just  what  profit  they  might  gain  by  buying 
and  selling  them  again.     And  to  think  how  proud  the 
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elderly  housekeepers  used  to  be  of  showing  the  same 
pictures  and  statues  to  visitors,  when  humble  folk,  like 
myself  and  many  of  my  neighbours,  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  speak  above  our  breath  in  those  grand  rooms 
and  galleries,  when  allowed  to  walk  through  them  on 
show-days  5  and  then  to  see  them  filled  with  low,  vulgar- 
looking  men,  that  in  former  times  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  stewards^  or  housekeepers'*  rooms,  seem* 
ing  quite  at  their  ease,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads, 
in  apartments  where  the  noblest  in  the  land,  and  even 
royalty  itself,  were  used  to  be !  And  to  hear  their  low 
jokes  where  a  coarse  word  was  never  before  uttered  ! 
Oh  !  madam,  it  was  indeed  a  sad  sight  $  and,  as  I  saw 
those  fine  things  bought  by  such  people,  and  taken  to 
be  placed,  God  knows  where,  I  thought  of  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  shame  and  regret  of  the  late  owners, 
and  how  it  must  hurt  them  to  look  in  the  faces  of  their 
sons  and  heirs,  after  having,  by  their  gaming  and 
racing,  dismantled  the  dwellings  that  ought  to  have 
descended  to  them,  as  they  had  done  fix)m  fiitther  to 
son,  through  generation  to  generation.  It  seemed  to 
me,  madam,  that  the  very  pictures  and  statues  looked 
ashamed  and  sorrowAil  at  &lling  into  such  new  hands. 
And  the  plate,  too,  madam,  the  fine  massive  gold  and 
silver  plate,  with  the  family  arms,  ofi*  which  kings  and 
queens  have  been  known  to  eat,  handled  by  dirty 
hands,  and  weighed  out  like  mere  common  gold  or 
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silver !  The  christening-fonts,  too,  used  at  the  baptism 
of  scores  of  noble  in&nt  heirs,  now  sold  to  be  melted 
down ;  and  the  rich  furniture,  that  was  made  expressly 
to  fit  every  part  in  the  house,  sold  piecemeal,  to  be 
scattered  about  to  whoever  might  wish  to  buy  it !  Ah ! 
madam,  such  a  sight  was  enough  to  cure  any  gamester 
or  horse-racer  from  ever  playing  or  betting ;  but  they 
seldom  attend  sales  —  indeed,  few  noblemen  do— they 
employ  Jew  brokers  to  buy  for  them.  But,  bless  me, 
madam,  I  fear  I  have  tired  you  with  my  gossip ;  I 
forgot  how  late  it  is.*" 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

That  maD  ne*er  w^  but  hopes  still  to  be  blest, 

An  axiom  is,  by  all  mankind  oonfe88*d ; 

Its  truth,  if  we  look  round  us,  we  must  own 

In  every  lot,  as  well  as  ours,  is  shown ; 

See  where  Dame  Fortune  gives  unbounded  wealth, 

Hygeia  oft  denies  the  boon  of  health. 

Or  if  the  two  propitious  deign  to  prove. 

Then  comes  to  vex,  the  wily  archer.  Love ; 

With  such  a  host  of  torments  in  his  train, 

That  Fortune  and  Hygeia's  gifts  are  vain 

To  soothe  the  pangs  his  victims  must  endure. 

Until  the  despot  smiles  and  yields  a  cure. 


A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Sydney  from  Como,  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Roe- 
hampton  reached  his  son.  Lord  and  Lady  Delming- 
ton,  with  Strath ern,  were  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table  when  the  letters  were  delivered,  and  the  former 
no  sooner  recognised   the  handwriting   of  his  stern 
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&ther  thftn  he  changed  colour,  and,  taking  it  op, 
retired  to  his  own  chamber  to  peruse  it.  The  fond 
wi&  had  noticed  the  change  in  her  husband^s  coon- 
teoance,  and  would  have  followed  him,  but  Strathem 
urged  her  to  remain  and  wait  until  Lord  Delmington 
mther  sent  for  her  or  returned.  It  was  painM  to 
witness  her  emotion. 

*^I  fear,  Mr.  Strathem,'*'  said  she,  ''that  I  have 
been  much  to  blame  in  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of 
my  beloved  Francis  in  becoming  his  wife  without  the 
sanction  of  his  &ther.  Had  he  been  in  good  health, 
dearly,  fondly  as  I  love  him,  I  think  I  should  have 
had  firmness  enough  to  resist  his  entreaties ;  but  to 
see  him  depart  alone,  ill  and  wretched  as  he  was,  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  though,  ever  since  I  learned 
the  sternness  and  severity  of  his  father,  I  have 
accused  myself  for  having  clandestinely  entered  into  a 
&mily  who  will,  it  is  but  too  probable,  repudiate  me, 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  this  st.ep  may 
draw  down  on  my  adored  husband  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  his  parent.  Oh  !  should  this  occur, 
and  my  fears  tell  me  it  is  but  too  likely,  I  shall  never 
pardon  myself.^ 

Tears  filled  the  beautifiil  eyes  of  Lady  Delmington, 
though  Strathem  endeavoured  to  give  her  hopes  that, 
however  the  Marquis  of  Boehampton  might,  under 
the  first  impulse  of  anger  and  disappointment,  resent 
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his  son's  marriage,  time  and  reflection  would  recon< 
him  to  that  which  was  now  irrevocable,  and  all  mij 
end  happily.  The  youthfiil  and  inexperienced 
ever  prone  to  encourage  hope ;  and  as  Lady  Delmi: 
ton  listened  to  Strathem,  bright  yisions  of  reo 
ciliation,  and  future  happiness  based  on  it,  once  m 
filled  her  breast,  and  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears  i 
exclaimed,  '^Should  the  Marquis  of  Boehamp 
pardon  this  first  and  only  £siult  of  his  son,  my  wli 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  prove  my  gratitude. 
Mr.  Strathern  !  how  often  have  I  wished  that  : 
dear  husband,  instead  of  being  bom  to  high  rank  f 
large  possessions,  had  come  of  no  higher  lineage  tl 
my  own,  and  had  no  brighter  prospects  than 
moderate  competency,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  not  fit 
to  the  elevated  station  to  which  his  love  has  raised  i 
and  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  live  ii 
happy  seclusion  with  him.**' 

The  innocence  and  simplicity  of  Lady  Delmingt 
which  formed  such  striking  and  attractive  charact 
istics  in  her,  vouched  for  the  truth  of  her  naive  avoiR 
and  Strathem  sighed  as  he  reflected  on  the  stem  s 
unbending  nature  of  the  Marquis  of  Boehampti 
which  offered  so  little  ground  for  hope  that  sudb 
daught6r-in-law  would  ever  be  acceptable  to  hi 
No,  some  high-bom  dame,  with  a  hauteur  and  fie 
like  his  own,  who  would  bring  to  the  family  genealogi 
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tree,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  a  fresh  branch  of 
ancient  nobility,  was  what  he  desired,  and  even  though 
she  might  possess  no  one  fine  or  endearing  quality  to 
render  his  son's  life  happy,  hs  would  have  preferred 
her  to  the  most  lovely  and  amiable  of  the  whole  sex 
-who  boasted  not  of  noble  birth,  and  would  have  deemed 
his  son  weak  and  unreasonable  if  such  a  wife  did  not 
content  him. 

After  an  hour's  absence,  Lord  Delmington  entered 
the  room.  He  was  even  more  pale  than  usual,  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  smile  as  his  wife  approached 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  looking  into  his  face 
"with  a  glance  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  the  smile  was 
but  a  faint  and  sickly  one,  and  his  lip  quivered  when 
lie  attempted  to  speak. 

"  I  see  it  all,  dearest,****  said  his  wife,  turning  pale  as 
marble ;  "  it  is  all  my  feult."" 

**  No,  my  own  love.     Do  not  regret  having  made 

tne  the  happiest  of  men.     Were  it  to  be  done  over 

again,  I  would  on  my  knees  implore  you,  as  I  did 

then,  to  become  mine ;  to  give  me  a  motive  to  seek  the 

preservation  of  a  life  that,  without  you,  would  have 

heen  valueless ;  and,  if  length  of  days  were  denied 

me,  to  soothe  those  that  remained.     No  day  passes, 

my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  thank — that  I  do  not  bless 

you — ^for  having  yielded  to  my  prayers.     Do  not, 

therefore,  repent  having  given  yourself  to  me,  for  to 
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my  bit^^t  hour  I  will  be  grata&l  for  the  happiness  yen 
have  conferred  on  me.^'' 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  pathos  in  the  tones 
of  Lord  Delmrngton^s  voice  that  profoundly  touched 
those  who  listened  to  him*  His  wife,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  foil  on  his  breaiKt,  to 
which  he  fondly  pressed  her,  and  Strathem  moved 
toward:^  the  door  to  withdraw* 

''Don't  leave  us,  my  dear  friend^"  said  Lord  Del- 
mington,  "for  we  have  seed  of  your  oounseL  My 
father  la  obdurate.  He  wrote,  under  the  im pulse  of 
violent  auger,  a  letter  whioli  1  wfll  hope  thaf>  had  he 
reflected  coolly,  he  would  not  have  addreesed  to  an 
only  son,  so  weak  in  health  as  I  am.  But  let  that 
pass.  That  no  eye  save  mine  should  see  that  harsh 
and  unkind  letter,  I  have  destroyed  it.  A  time  may 
come  when  he  will  regret  having  written  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  tells  me  that  while  he  lives  I  am  not  to 
look  to  him  for  a  maintenance.  In  short^** — and  here 
the  ingenuous  countenance  of  Lord  Delmington  be- 
came flushed  up  to  the  temples — "  I  am  for  the  present 
a  beggar ."" 

"  No,  my  dear  Delmington  ;  not  while  I  have  a 
fortune,  which,  thanks  to  Providence,  is  far  more  than 
my  wants  or  wishes  require,*"  replied  Strathem. 
"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  your  banker  until  your 
father  relents,  which  be  assured  ere  long  will  be  the 
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ease.  I  only  offer  that  which  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
under  similar  circumstances,  you  would  do  to  me ;  and 
I  shall  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship  if  you 
hesitate  to  accept  my  offer.*^^ 

"  You  see,  my  beloved,'^  exclaimed  Lord  Del- 
mington,  *^  how  every  misfortune  has  its  compen- 
sation. Had  not  my  fether  behaved  unkindly,  I 
might  never  have  known  the  generosity  and  devotion 
of  my  friend ;  and  yet,  even  without  this  last  proof, 
be  assured,  my  dear  Strathem,  that  I  counted  on  you 
as  on  a  brother.  I  accept,  with  the  same  frankness 
and  good  faith  with  which  you  offered  it,  the  pecu- 
niary aid  of  which  I  shall  stand  in  need  until  my 
&ther  forgives  the  only  step  I  ever  could  have  taken 
against  his  wishes.  Henceforth  I  will  become  your 
pensioner,  and  owe  you  the  support  a  parent  denies 
me."" 

"  You  must  follow  no  niggardly  system  of  mis- 
plaoed  economy,  my  dear  Delmington.  Remember 
that  I  am  rich,  have  not  a  debt  in  the  world,  and  that 
your  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Del- 
mington, greatly  depend  on  the  enjoyment  of  those 
things  termed  luxuries  by  the  sordid,  but  which  are 
indispensable  to  persons  of  delicate  health."** 

**  You  will  find  me  an  unblushing  debtor,  my 
dear  friend,^  said  Lord  Delmington,  and  he  shook  his 
friand^s  hand,  while  a  look  of  gratitude  from  his  &ir 


joii  rtnsiJn  "viR  r!nBa£  Ssacteia  fat  adl  tlie  interest 
itf  «i*ik  II  lauf  yioEsitL  aii  lossdhk  pair. 

**  Y-K.^  «»£  lit  ^  Trrawyy  ^^^  m  hoiir  after  this 
K«»xi£.  itf  -v^&^E  ujoif  iiL  Ufefr  laak  of  the  beaatifiil 
hl^  m  laif  ^FKuat  ^pic  ^v^s^  ke  had  hrougfat  Louisa 
Sjcii;^.  wbtSL  ht  hmi  Tcscaed  her  from  a  watery 
STiTv.  soi  viisOL  3X  ffw  vf  aD  his  resolutioii  to 
ikiixk  X  ftier  3>:  aKc«.  be  ftvnd  himsdf  retomiiig 
tc-  ikwOF  lauB  -c^rfl^  fwcy  dar. — ^**  Yes«  to  be  loved  as 
P«csfsr^-(i  Ssw  v^u  sacrifice  voold  I  not  make !  0, 
Linisa !  had  jva  hd  ieh  tovaids  me  one  half  the 
teoderses?  v^>ji  azinsas^;  the  breast  of  Lady  Del- 
micron  i^-f  h«f  hssinod.  I  should  have  been  the 
happiest  of  mi».  instead  of  being*  as  now,  the  most 
wnef  ^-h«d !  The  sight  of  their  happiness  increases  my 
miserr  by  rauindic^  me  of  that  which  I  hoped  to 
enjoy.  W^.ald  that  I  could  chase  her  image  from  my 
bneast !  Oh  !  the  homiliation  of  thinking  always  of 
one  who  flies  my  hated  presence^  and  who,  if  she  erer 
bestows  a  thought  on  me,  indulges  only  one  of  scorn 
and  dislike.  Licomprehensible  woman !  what  have 
I  done  to  forfeit  the  affection  she  professed  for  me! 
That  she  did  lore  me  I  can  no  more  doubt  than  that 
I  am  now  standing  on  the  spot  whence  I  sprang  to 
save  her— on  the  spot  to  which  I  bore  her,  when, 
having  her  to  be  dead,  I  felt  that  death  shared  wii 
her  would  be  preferable  to  life  without  her.     Faith 
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less,  crael  Louisa !  you  know  not  the  pangs  your  de- 
sertion of  me  have  inflicted,  or  you,  even  cold  and  unre- 
lenting as  you  are,  would  vouchsafe  some  pity  for  him 
-whose  destiny  you  once  promised  to  share  !     Would 
that  I  knew  where  you  now  are,  for  this  ignorance  of 
-the  abode  of  one  whose  image  fills  my  heart,  and 
occupies  every  thought,  is  insupportable  !     And  yet 
"^hat  would  it  avail   me  to   know  where  you  are? 
C]!on8ciou8  as  I  am  that  were  I  to  seek  the  poor  con- 
isolation  of  even  breathing  the  same  air,  you  would 
fly  from  the  spot,  and  deny  me  even  this  slight  com- 
fort." 

While  Strathem  was  giving  way  to  these  sad  re- 
flections. Lord  and  Lady  Delmington  were  differently 
employed.     She  had  for  some  time  indulged  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  mother,  a  hope  that  filled  her  heart 
"with  delight,  and  which  had   been   avowed  to    her 
lori,  as  she  hid  her  beautiful  face  on  his  breast,  but 
now  came  the  conviction  that  her  hopes  would  not 
be  disappointed,  and,   although  faint  and  suffering, 
nerjoy  was  great;  nor  was  that  of  her  doting  hus- 
band less. 

"  Yes,  my  own  love,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  fondly 
^nabraced  her ;  "  this  event  cannot  fail  to  touch  my 
*^er'8  heart,  and  if  the  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to 
^»8on,  he  will  relent,  and  all  will  be  well.  Now 
*•*  /  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  father,  I  feel 
VOL,  in.  K 
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iiiQfe  than  erer  di^Kiaed  to  turn  with  duti&l  affectiaQ 
to  mine*^  M 

"  Heaven  grant,  deaT^st  Francis^  that  it  may  be  a 
boy  !  Oh  f  how  I  shall  adare  it,  if  it  ihoald  resemble 
you  !^' 

"But  should  tt  be  a  giii,  my  belored  Mary,  w^ 
must  not  be  disappointed,^'  replied  Lord  Delniingtozi  | 
''  and  I  am  sure  if  it  sLonId  he  like  its  dear  ni0ther« 
I  shsll  love  it  quit«  as  well,  nay,  perhaps  better,  than 
if  it  were  a  hoy-'^ 

*''  No,  not  letter,  Frauds,  dcns't  say  better,  c^r  I 
shall  be  jealous  for  our  little  son — ^pray  Heaven  that 
we  may  have  one  !*''' 

Not\>ithstandinci:  that  Lord  Delmino:ton  affected  to 
make  lic^ht  of  the  cruel  letter  he  had  received  from 
liis  father,  and  to  encourage  the  hope  in  his  wife  that 
the  birth  of  his  child  might  induce  a  speedy  recon- 
ciliation, he  was  far  trom  feeling  the  hope  which  he  ex- 
pre^^sed  to  her ;  and  while  endeavouring  to  assume  a 
cheorftil  aspect  in  her  presence,  his  mind  was  a  prey 
to  anxiety  and  gloomy  forebodings,  which  not  even 
the  prv)spect  of  becomini:  a  father  could  vanquish. 
He  found  himself  trequently  relapsing  into  thought- 
fulnoss,  tWm  which  he  would  cheer  up  when  he  noticed 
the  eyes  of  his  doting  wife  tixed  on  his  fece  with  an 
expn^ssiou  of  deep  anxiety  ;  but  the  effort  to  appear 
;::av  wus  not  a  successful  oiu\  and  she  marked  it  with 
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deep  pain  and  increased  tenderness  at  this  new  proof 
of  his  delicacy  and  affection.     Yet  there  were  mo- 
ments, and  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between, 
^vrhen  Lady  Delmington,  amid  all  the  happiness  of 
reciprocated   love,   and  joyful  hope  of  becoming  a 
mother,  bitterly  regretted  having  drawn  on  her  hus- 
band the  paternal  anger  which,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  conceal  it,  weighed  but  too  heavily  on  him. 
Every  change   in  his   countenance  which   indicated 
anxiety  or  melancholy  awakened  a  self-reproach  in 
her  breast;  and  though  she  carefully  concealed  it  from 
him,  lest  the  knowledge  that  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made  had  not  secured  her  happiness  any  more 
than  his  own,  might  add  to  his  chagrin,  there  never- 
theless were  moments  when,  escaped  from  his  pre- 
sence, her  tears  would  flow  bitterly  at  the  thought 
that,  but  for  his  love  for  her,  her  dear  Francis,  so  de- 
serving of  every  blessing,  would  be  free  from  the  re- 
morse of  having  offended  his  &ther. 

Lady  Delmington  judged  of  her  husband's  father  by 
her  own,  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  of  men,  whom 
to  have  angered  she  felt  would  have  made  her  wretched. 
She  could  not  comprehend  that  her  dear  and  gentle 
Francis,  so  calculated  to  conciliate  as  well  as  to  feel 
affection,  could  have  found  in  his  only  parent  but  a 
hanh  and  severe  mentor,  and  a  stem  and  unrelenting 
judge ;  hence  she  exaggerated  the  advantag^es  he  had 
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rcsigiied  in  allyiiig  himself  to  her,  aad  pictured  to  he 
self  a  happiDess  in  the  paternal  itiaosiou  which  her 
hui?band  had  in  reality  never  enjoyed  there  eince  the 
death  of  his  excellent  mother,  A  desire  of  not  alarm- 
ing her  had  prevented  Lord  DeUnington  &om  ever 
dwelliug  on  the  eternnesa  and  severity  of  the  3ktar<]Qis 
of  Eoeh:iinptoii  |  hen<*e  she  believed  that  remorse  for 
having  grieved  a  kind  parrnir  and  tiot  a  dre^  of  the 
continued  obduracy  uf  a  morose  one,  vras  the  eunse  of 
the  anxiety  that  paled  the  cheek  and  subdued  the 
sp  i  ri  1 8  o  f  1 1 1 T  1 1 VI  ^!>f  171  d .  H  ad  T^< >  r r  I  D  td  m  i  n  2:t  * '  ti  f^ » n  r i  d 
a  parent  like  the  one  his  young  and  inexperienced 
wife  imagined  his  to  be,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  dutiful  as  well  as  aflectionate  of  sons,  but  the 
unbending  hauteur  and  cold  sternness  of  Lord  Roe- 
ham  pton  had  destroyed  all  his  sou*'s  confidence  in  his 
aTeotiou  ;  and  when  he  saw  himself,  an  only  child,  in 
a  state  of  health  that  must  have  alarmed  any  one  in- 
terested in  his  existence,  suflered  to  leave  England, 
without  his  thther  offering  to  accompany  him,  or  even 
betnn  inix  the  least  pity  or  forbearance  towards  him, 
when  suffering  under  the  first  trial  of  disappointed 
love,  he  felt  that  ambition  alone,  of  which  he  was  to 
bt»  made  the  tool,  was  the  only  tie  that  bound  his 
father  to  him. 

This  conviction  had  hitherto  prtH?luded  remorse  for 
haviuir  offended  him,  but  not   even  the  severitv  of  his 
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letter — and  it  was  couched  in  terms  the  most  cutting 
and  insulting— could  prevent  this  good-hearted  young 
man  from  now  lamenting  that  he  had  given  pain  to 
his  parent.     This  change  in  his  feelings   had   been 
effected  by  the  anticipation   of  becoming  himself  a 
&ther ;  and  had  at  this  epoch  one  line  of  kindness  from 
the  Marquis  of  Boehampton  reached  him,  his  heart, 
touched  to  almost  womanly  tenderness  towards   his 
ifrife  and  the  child  with  which   he  hoped  she  would 
coon  bless  him,  would  have  melted  towards  his  father. 
**  Did  he^  could  he,  have  felt  as  I  now  do,  on  first 
liearing  from  my   mother  that  he  was    likely  soon 
^  be  a  father  f*  thought  Lord  Delmington.    "  Did  he 
"^atch  her   every  movement,  every  chancre  of  couu- 
'tenance,  as  I  do,  my  sweet  Mary''s,  and  doat  on  the 
another  of  his  future  child,  if  possible  more  than  on 
Che  bride  when  first  she  blessed  his  arms,  as  I  do  ^ 
Ch  !  no,  he  did  not,  he  could  not,  or  never  would  he 
liave  treated  me  with  the  coldness  and  severity  that 
lias  marked  his  conduct  towards  me  from  my  child- 
Siood.     I  can   call  to  mind  no  moments  of  paternal 
endearment,  no  mild  counsel.     I  have  ever  felt  as  an 
unwelcome  intruder  in  his  house ;  and  now,  not  con- 
'tient  with  banishing  me  from  his  presence,  and  de- 
daring  that  he  no  longer  considers  me  as  a  son,  he 
insults  and   wounds  me  in  the  tenderest  point,  by 
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heaping  the  most  unmerited  reproachea  on  the  so] 
being  on  whom  my  happiness  dej^nds," 

Bach  were  the  painful  refleciiona  that  assailed  Lord 
Delmington,  and  enipuisoned  tha  peace  that,  hlesaed 
with  the  devoted  love  of  his  amiable  wife,  would  have 
been  hiSj  had  hia  Either  aeted  towards  hioi  with 
common  kindnesfl,  or  even  forbearance.  Hie  health, 
always  delicate,  became  Btilt  more  eo,  and  his  phy- 
sicians, observing  the  cliange,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
air  of  Como  uot  being  suited  to  him,  advised  hia 
remt)ving  to  the  south  of  Italy,  Strathem  arranged 
that  he  should  henceforth  he  the  hanker  of  his  ftiend^ 
and  urged  him  to  be  in  no  way  sparing  of  his  purse, 
repeatedly  assuring  him  that  he  was  rich  enough  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  most  liberal  expenditure, 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  his  own  w^ants,  or 
even  luxuries.  This  generosity  on  the  part  of  Stra- 
thern,  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
his  father,  greatly  touched  Lord  Delmington,  who 
felt  that,  without  the  interposition  of  his  kind  friend, 
he  and  his  wife  would  have  been  placed  in  the  most 
painful  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  in  a  foreign 
land.  To  owe  their  very  subsistence  to  a  friend,  with 
so  remote  a  chance  of  repaying  the  pecuniary  part  of 
the  obligation,  was  annoying,  if  not  humiliating,  and 
to  be  reduced  to  this  alternative  by  a  father  possessed 
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of  unboanded  wealth  increased  the  chagrin  which  was 
preying  on  his  mind,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  chance 
of  his  recovery  from  the  insidious  malady  which  it 
seemed  evident  was  making  its  slow  but  sure  progress 
on  his  constitution.  It  was  agreed  that  Lord  and 
JLady  Delmington  should  proceed  by  easy  journeys  to 
Leghorn,  secure  a  villa  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
liood,  there  to  await  her  accouchement,  whence  they 
oould  proceed  by  sea  to  Naples,  and  Strathem  deter- 
mined on  returning  to  England. 

How  &r  this  determination  was  caused  by  the  belief 
entertained  by  him  that  Louisa  Sydney  had  bent  her 
course  thither,  we  will  not  venture  to  guess,  but 
certain  it  was  that  she  was  seldom  an  hour  absent 
from  his  thoughts,  and  his  heart  yearned  again  to 
l>ehold  her,  or  even  to  have  the  consolation  of  inhabit- 
ing the  same  country  with  her.  He  therefore  resisted 
^  the  pleadings  of  Lord  Delmington  to  accompany 
liim  to  Leghorn  ;  and  on  the  day  that  he,  Lady  Del- 
mington, and  their  physician  left  Gomo,  en  rouU 
tor  that  place,  Strathem  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
Sngland.  The  parting  of  the  friends  was  a  sad  one, 
tor  a  presentiment  that  they  should  meet  no  more  on 
earth  liaunted  the  mind  of  Lord  Delmington.  His 
increasing  languor  and  debility  but  too  well  jus- 
tified this  presentiment,  and  the  sadness  which  it 
engendered  was  calculated  to  help  to  accomplish  the 
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moiimfiil  presage,    Stratheni,  althougli  cheered  by  tB^ 
8aiigiiLutT  hope   liold   out   by  the  pbysicmn,  that  fa  19 
pat i out  would,  with  care  and  a  good  climate,  be  yet 
restored  to  health,  took  leave  of  hia  friend  i^nth  regret^ 
and  when  he  clasped  his  fevered  hand,  was  more  tham 
halt*  di3[wsed  to  abandon  his  owti  projects,  and  accom- 
pany hint  to  Naples^     But  the  dread  of  this  suddea 
rhange  in  his  plan  alarming  the  invalid,  prevented  his 
carrying  it  into  execution,  and  he  pursued  his  journey 
to  England,  indulging  fond  but  undefined  hopes,  all 
terminating  in  one  focus — namely,  the  seeing  or  learn- 
ing tidings  of  Lomsa. 

H;vd  he  questioned  himself  as  to  the  solidity  of 
the  foundation  on  which  the  hopes  he  built  for  the 
future  were  based,  Strathem's  reason  would  have 
whispered  to  him  that  it  was  unstable  as  sand  moved 
by  the  waves  of  ocean  ;  but  when  did  a  true  lover 
lH>nuit  himself  to  analyze  the  grounds  of  the  hope 
that  cheers,  or  doubt  tlie  syren  whose  smile  enables 
liiiu  to  bear  the  present,  and  look  forward  without 
gloom  to  the  future  I  There  were  moments,  it  is  true, 
when  his  spirits  dix)oped,  and  he  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  his  so  sinm  returning  to  England.  Pride  whis- 
|>t>n\l  that  he  would  be  suspected  of  following  her  who 
tltsl  frvun  him,  luul  this  somewhat  dialled  his  proud 
spirit ;  but  love  silemwl  the  whisper?  of  pride,  and  then 
prudence  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
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see  to  the  completion  of  his  new  house,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  placing  in  it  those  fine  works  of 
art  he  had  purchased  in  Italy.  It  was  at  the  close 
t)f  evening,  when  twilight  threw  its  shadowy  curtain 
around,  that  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts  most  triumphed 
oyer  Strathem,  and  clouded  his  view  of  the  future 
iRfith  despondency.  Who  is  it  that  at  such  an  hour 
lias  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  departing  day  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  Dante  ? — 

**Era  gii  Tora,  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A*  nayiganti,  e*inteneri8ce  il  cuore, 

Lo  di,  ch*  han  detto  a*  dolci  amid  Addio : 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore 

Punge,  86  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  p^a  1  giomo  pianger,  che  si  muore.** 

This  pensiveness  is  experienced  on  land  as  well  as 
on  sea,  as  Strathem  found  ;  and  when  at  early  mom 
^he  sun  illumined  the  landscape,  lending  a  golden 
i*adiance  to  every  object  around,  he  felt  his  spirits 
oheered,  and  hope  revived  within  his  lately  desponding 
l>rea8t,  he  acknowledged  that  those  who  have  cause  for 
iriegret  should  avoid  travelling  in  the  twilight  hour, 
^md  choose  the  bright  moming  and  cheerful  day  for 
^heir  way&ring.  Louisa  Sydney  would  have  believed 
in  the  power  of  sympathy  had  she  seen  with  what 
anxiety  her  lover  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  books 
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in  which  the  names  of  traTeOCTs  are  roistered  st  tl 
different  inns  where  he  hahed,  that  he  might  tra 
her  route ;  and,  when  he  bdield  her  name,  he  won 
paofle  to  admire  the  delicate  penmanship,  and  press 
to  his  lips.  And  vet— oh,  strange  delusion  !  — tli 
was  the  Wer  iriiose  affection  she  donbted,  and  who 
truth  she  disbdicTed  !  As  Strathem  drew  nearer  * 
the  goal  to  which  his  wishes  pointed  —  to  that  En^ 
land,  less  dear  to  him  as  his  native  land  than  as  beii 
the  place  of  her  abode— his  hopes  diminished,  and  1 
asked  himself  whj  he  had  ever  been  so  weak  as  to  ii 
dolge  them.  Had  he  not  had  the  most  irre&agab 
proofe  of  her  obduracy — of  her  refusal  eren  to  reve 
to  him  how  he  had  offended ! — and  yet,  after  all  thi 
he  had  been  so  blinded  by  his  passion  as  to  entertai 
a  hope  that  his  coming  to  England  might  lead  to  son 
fiiYOurable  result.  When,  however,  he  touched  h 
native  shore,  and  reflected  that  no  sea  now  rolled  b 
tween  him  and  the  object  of  his  affection— that  tl 
air  he  breathed  was  the  same  which  she  respire 
and  that  a  few  brief  hours  might,  if  she  permitted  i 
bring  him  to  her  presence — ^his  spirits  became  elate< 
and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  come  home. 

Arrived  in  London,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  tl 
Clarendon  Hotel.  How  he  longed  to  discover  wh( 
ther  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter  were  in  towi 
and  pondered  over  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  thi 
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intelligence  !    WTiere  was  he  to  inquire !     Who  should 
lie  ask !    He  suffered  the  waiter  to  present  the  menu 
for  his  dinner  three  times  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
pretence,  so  wholly  occupied  was  his  roind  in  thinking 
iirhether  Louisa  was  or  was  not  in  town  ;   and  when 
dinner  was  served  he  rendered  but  little  justice  to  the 
excellent  euUine  for  which  the  Clarendon  is  so  remark- 
able, his  anxiety  so  wholly  destroyed  hb  appetite. 
Ibis  last  effect  of  a  pcLssum  malheureuse  may,  in  our 
^iegenerate  days,  be  received  as  a  rare  and  indubitable 
poof  of  true  love-H90  rare  that  some  might  question 
^he  fiuri,  for  few  are  they  who  allow  the  wants  of  the 
Sieart  to  influence  the  cravings  of  the  stomach,  as  may 
'be  proved  by  witnessing  the  young  men  of  our  time 
mi  ihe  tables  of  the  Amphitryons  where  they  dine  on 
mil  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  or  at  their  clubs,  where 
tliey  abuse  the  cooks  for  not  having  provided  them. 
Ko,  dinner  is  a  weighty  affidr  with  them,  and  she 
must  be  indeed  peerless,  who  could  prevent  them  from 
seriooBly  applying  themselves  to  it,   with   all   the 
saeotV  in  the  ieUnce  de  bouche^  for  which  our  jeune$ 
gm^B  are  no  less  remarki^le  than  for  their  power  of 
mating.     Strange,  however,  as  the  example  may  be,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  ever  since  the  unaccount- 
able rupture  with  Louisa,  Strathem's  appetite  had 
lost  its  zeet,  a  circumstance  which  was  revealed  by 
hii  having  grown  thin  and  pale  of  late. 


When  bis  lute  dinner  wae  remorad,  and  Ui&t  hi 
had  skitnnied  over  the  evojiti^  papers  while  fiippitig 
bii^  coffee,  he  bethought  himself  of  going  to  the  Opem^ 
^^  FoDd  of  liahan  music  as  Loaisa  ia^  she  will  he  sure, 
if  in  London,  to  be  there,**  thought  iStrathem,  **  aad 
I  may  tiave  the  happiness  of  gazing  from  a  distance  on 
that  lovely  face  which  I  muiit  not  nearer  approach,'* 
His  heart  boat  quicker  a^  he  entered  the  theatre  ^hich 
he  hoped  might  contain  ht^r.  Bj  the  aid  of  gold,  he 
¥ras  sho\^ii  to  a  private  box,  when,  having  en^iconeed 
himeelf  behind  one  of  the  curtains,  he  directed  hia 
glass  in  search  of  the  only  fair  face  he  wished  to  be- 
liold.  Over  how  many  handsome  ones  did  his  eye 
liastily  glance,  no  one  among  them  having  the  power 
to  detain  it  for  a  moment,  when  he  found  that  it  ap- 
pertained not  to  her  he  sought ! 

All  Englishmen  who  have  been  some  time  absent 
from  their  country  are  struck  when  they  return  to  it 
by  the  blaze  of  beauty  that  breaks  on  their  sight 
when  they  first  visit  any  place  of  public  amusement ; 
but  at  the  Italian  Opera,  more  than  at  any  other 
theatre,  does  this  strike  one,  for  the  full  dress,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  for  ladies  to  appear  there,  de- 
velops their  charms  to  greater  advantage,  and  each 
box  looks  like  the  window  of  some  millionaire  flower 
foncyist,  who  had  placed  in  it  the  choicest  treasures  of 
his  parterre,  so  fiiir,  blooming,  and  fresh  are  the  youth- 
ful and  lovely  creatures  to  be  seen  around. 
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But  Strathem  heeded  them  not.  What  to  him 
were  these  yonng  and  radiant  beauties,  when  he 
sought  only«  thought  only,  of  one,  and  her  well- 
remembered  &oe  no  where  met  his  view !  Even  the 
music,  admirable  as  it  was,  failed  to  charm  his  ear ; 
and  the  dulcet  notes  of  Grisi,  the  all -perfect  science 
of  Persiani,  the  heart-thrilling  tones  of  Bubini,  and 
the  splendid  voice  of  the  great  Padre  L^blache,  for 
once  were  heard  with  indifference.  He  reconnoitred 
:£x)m  the  other  side  of  the  theatre  every  box  on  the 
opposite  side ;  but  his  search  was  vain,  and  he 
iretumed  to  that  which  he  had  secured,  merely  because 
he  dreaded  a  solitary  evening  at  his  hotel  still  more 
^han  the  crowded  solitude  he  was  in.  When,  how- 
over,  the  ballet  commenced,  the  brisk  music  and  rapid 
evolutions  of  the  d^esse  de  la  dance  who  opened  it 
'Were  so  little  in  accord  with  his  feelings,  that  he 
arose  and  left  the  house  at  the  moment  that  a  deafen- 
ing shout  of  bravas  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
gracefol  and  elegant  Taglioni,  and  the  delight  of  those 
who  witnessed  it. 

"  What  is  it  you,  indeed  T  demanded  Mr.  Rhy- 
mer, laying  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Strathem,  who 
was  passing  quickly  along  without  having  observed 
him.  "  Why,  who  expected  to  meet  you  here  ?  and 
yet  nothing  is  so  natural ;  for  I  learnt,  not  a  very 
long  time  ago,  that  a  certain  fair  lady,  in  whom  you 
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take  a  more  than  eommon  intevest,  had  been  ii 
London,  though  neither  her  mother  nor  her  fiui 
self  had  condescended  to  infinm  me  of  their  anrrral 
They  remained^  as  I  heard,  hnt  a  rery  short  time  in 
London,  and  went  down  to  their  oountry-eeat,  foi 
which  I  take  for  granted  yon  are  €m  romiej  for  yov 
look  qfibM.  Yoo  are  a  fortunate  man.  I  ei^poee  i1 
is  a  oselesa  com]diment  to  ask  yon  to  stay  a  day  in 
town  to  dine  with  me!    Good  night  !^ 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

0  Fortane !  ever  mutable  and  vain, 

That  loy*8t  to  make  poor  mortals  still  thy  sport, 
When  once  thy  fickle  smiles  b^^  to  wane, 

How  soon  the  world  forgets  to  pay  its  court 
Where  erst  the  herd,  with  smooth  and  fawning  mien, 

Came  offering  friendship  that  it  did  but  feign ! 
*Tis  then  we  learn  our  real  friends  to  know. 

And  false  and  selfish  sununer  ones  to  fly, 
And  gladly  from  the  fluttering  crowd  we  go 

In  some  calm  solitude  to  rest,  and  die ; 
For  knowledge  of  that  world  which  look*d  so  fair 

When  Fortune  smiled,  is  apt  to  breed  despair. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  that  follow  a 
l>t;ry  day  sometimes  granted  to  us  in  our  uncertain  cli- 
^^,  and  the  more  highly  appreciated  from  their  rarity, 
^t  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter  approached  Sydney 
M*k.  Short  as  had  been  the  notice  of  their  intended 
Hval,  the  tenants  and  dependants  had  collected; 
^^  former,  in  their  best  clothes  and  mounted,  rode 
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forth  to  th©  next  pr/st  town  to  meet  the  carriage^ 
and  the  latter  prepared  to  take  the  horses  from  it^ 
and  to  draw  it  themselves.  The  ladies  were  both 
much  touched  at  this  proof  of  attachment  and  joj  at 
their  return,  but  so  firmly  yet  kindly  declined  the 
last  measure,  that  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  and, 
cdctirted  by  the  horsemen,  and  followed  by  those  on 
foot,  they  proceeded  to  their  home. 

The  delicious  freshness  of  the  air,  the  bright  ver- 
dure of  the  parkj  with  its  stately  and  umbrageous 
trees  throwing  their  giant  bmuches  fer  around,  and 
their  foliage  feathering  down  to  the  grass — the  timid 
deer,  alarmed  by  the  unusual  sound  of  the  cheers  that 
welcomed  their  owner,  starting  off  to  their  coverts — 
the  lowing  kine  laving  their  legs  in  the  limpid  river 
that  wound  through  the  park,  spanned  by  a  beautiful 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  presented  so  charming  a  land- 
scape as  they  entered  the  lofty  gate,  that  both  mother 
and  daughter  acknowledged  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  to  compete  with  it  in  their  travels.  A 
startled  hare  occasionally  crossed  the  road,  and  in- 
numerable blackbirds  and  thrushes  were  hopping  about, 
and  sending  forth  their  notes,  as  if  to  join  in  the 
general  welcome.  Every  turn  of  the  smooth  and  even 
road  presented  some  new  and  attractive  view,  until 
the  fine  old  mansion  stood  revealed.  The  setting  sun 
had  tinged  all  its  windows  with  his  golden  beams, 
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and  gave  a  roseate  hue  to  the  flag  which  floated  from 
the  stately  dome  in  the  centre,  to  announce  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mistress  of  these  wide  domains. 

A  proc^sion  of  about  fifty  girls,  clothed  in  their 
holiday  suits,  and  headed  by  their  schoolmistress 
and  her  assistant,  were  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the 
approach  to  the  house  to  greet  their  benefactress; 
for  these  children  had  all  been  educated  and  clothed 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  boys,  with  their  schoolmaster  and 
liifi  assistant,  were  ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
liearts  of  both,  mother  and  daughter  were  touched. 
Xiooisa,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  responsibility  as 
^^ell  as  the  proud  sense  of  proprietorship  swell  her 
lieart,  as  she  beheld  the  glowing  landscape,  the  stately 
liome,  and  the  vast  number  of  those  who  looked  to  her 
for  miaintenance.  She  felt  that,  as  mistress  of  this 
noble  place  and  large  fortune,  she  had  many  duties  to 
perform — that  from  where  much  is  bestowed  much  is 
expected — ^and  though  a  pang  did  shoot  through  her 
lieart,  as  the  thought  crossed  her  of  how  much  more 
Qhe  would  have  been  delighted  with  all  she  now  wit- 
nessed, were  he^  with  whom  she  once  believed  she  was 
to  have  shared  her  possessions,  with  her,  she  made  an 
effort  to  quell  it,  and  to  think  only  of  contributing  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  however  she  might  despair  of 
securing  her  own. 
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How  differently  do  things  appear  when  viewed 
from  a  diistance,  in  the  mind^'s  eye,  or  in  reality  ! 
Althougli  Louisa  had  often  pictuf^d  to  herwlf  her 
reception  whenever  she  should  return  to  her  ancestral 
home,  the  actual  scene  before  her  for  surpassed  the 
anticipated  one.  She  felt  that  she  must  no  longer,  as 
hitherto,  Ijyl*  for  herself  alone ;  that  her  tenauts  and 
dependants  had  airoug  cWms  upon  her ;  and  that  s 
great,  a  serioua  responsibility  was  attached  to  hef 
position*  She  remembered  that  she  possessed  a  dear, 
kind,  and  judicious  guide  for  the  fulfilment  of  thos# 
duties  in  her  beloved  mother,  and  turned  to  embrace 
and  welcome  her  home,  but  she  started  -when  she 
found  her  cheeks  wet  from  the  contact  with  those  of 
her  parent,  who,  pointing  to  the  spire  of  the  church 
seen  through  the  trees,  whispered — "  There^  my  child, 
repose  those  blessed  ones  who  would  have  welcomed 
us,  had  the  Almighty  been  pleased  to  spare  them  to 
us ;  and  there  we,  too,  my  Louisa,  will  be  called 
away  from  all  that  now  charms  your  eyes,  and  draws 
tears  from  mine.  /  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  of 
rejoicing  for  the  return  of  your  dear  father,  whose 
presence  never  failed  to  diffuse  joy  and  happiness 
around,  and  this  one  brought  back  to  rae,  my 
child,  the  memory  of  other  days.  Oh  !  may  every 
blessing  attend  my  darling  in  the  home  of  her 
fethers  !^  and  Mrs.  Sydney  drew  her  daughter  to  her 
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lueast,  and  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she  fondly 
pressed  her  to  it. 

The  ladies  alighted,  and^  Louisa   supporting  her 

mother,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 

noble  portico  of  the  mansion.     Shouts  of  joy  rent  the 

«ir,  and  ^^  Long  live  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney !""  was 

mttered  by  all  around.     The  ladies  had  smiles  and 

nods  for  all,  not  even  the  humblest  were  disregarded ; 

mod  as  they  entered  the  lofty  vestibule,  around  which 

£ne  statues  and  beautiful  marble  vases,  filled  with  rare 

^nd  blooming  flowers,  were  ranged,  they  felt  that  they 

i^ere  indeed  at  home.     There  stood  the  venerable 

liousekeeper,  dressed  in  her  choicest  silk  gown,  and 

lier  finest  laced  cap,  with  her  hu^e  bunch  of  shining 

Ibeys  attached  to  her  side,  curtseying  and  smiling,  and 

l>ehind  her  were  the  female  domestics,  in  their  best 

clothes.     The  grey-headed  butler  was  at  the  head  of 

the  men  servants,  in  their  handsome  liveries,  bowing, 

and  hoping  the  ladies  were  not  very  much  iEsitigued. 

The  apartments,  filled  with  flowers,  and  beautifully 

dean   and   bright,   testified   the   care  and  attention 

bestowed  on  their  preservation,  for  the  mirrors  and 

furniture  looked  like  new. 

Louisa  felt  an  almost  childish  delight  in  wandering 
from  room  to  room,  and  looking  on  the  various  trea* 
sores  of  art  and  vertu  which  they  contained,  while  her 
mother  stood  before  the  portraits  of  her  husband  and 
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son,  gaziDg  OB  those  fondly-loved  and  well-remetoberBd 

foaturcB,  so  oflen  present  in  her  dreams,  and  Beldom 
absent  from  her  waking  thoughts.  A  small  but  r^^^ereM 
dinner  was  served  in  the  talk-A^nian^^^  consbtiug  of 
the  dishes  mgst  preferred  by  Mrs,  Sydney,  whose  taste 
neither  the  housekeeper  nor  cook  had  foi^tten.  Iced 
water,  clear  and  sparkUug  as  crystal,  attested  that  the 
good  old  hntler  remembered  her  partiahty  for  that 
beverage,  and  &uita  of  the  most  deli c tons  flavonr  gerved 
at  the  dessert,  forced  both  ladies  to  acknowledge  that 
the  products  of  Ejiglish  hothouses  surpass  the  growth 
of  southern  climes*  Nor  were  the  tenants  or  poor 
neglected.  Both  were  regaled  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  substantial  viands  and  strong  ale,  provided  by  the 
forethought  of  the  house- steward,  butler,  and  house- 
keeper, and  cakes  and  syllabubs  furnished  forth  a  feast 
for  the  children. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  home,  dear  mother,"'''  said 
Louisa  Sydney,  as  they  sipped  their  tea  in  the  small 
drawing-room  late  that  evening.  "  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten Sydney  Park,  and  never  thought  it  so  beautiful 
as  I  now  find  it.  How  fresh,  how  green  is  the  park, 
and  how  difierent  from  the  parched  and  scanty  herbage 
of  Italy  !  How  magnificent  are  tlie  trees,  with  all  their 
leafy  honours,  and  how  they  gain  by  a  comparison 
witli  the  dried,  burnt,  and  meagre  foliage  of  the  country 
we  have  left  !     Then  the  cleanliness,  the  good  order, 
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that  pervades  this  house — the  air  of  mingled  elegance 
and  perfect  comfort  that  reigns  around ;  is  it  not  de- 
lightful ?  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  wish  to  leave  my 
borne,  but  wear  out  the  even  tenor  of  my  life  in  this 
oalm  and  beautiftil  abode 


*  The  world  forgetting,  hy  the  world  forgot.' " 

Louisa  Sydney's   slumbers   that    night  were  less 
iDroken  and  more  refreshing  than  any  she  had  lately 
Icnown,  and  she  awoke  next  morning  with  calmer  feel- 
ings, and  a  desire  for  occupation  never  experienced 
^ince  the  &tal  evening  when  the  faithlessness  of  her 
lover  had  been  revealed  to  her  at  the  Coliseum.    When 
^he  opened  her  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  beau- 
"^iful  prospect  it  commanded,  over  woods  and  groves, 
laills  and  dales,  with  the  rapid  and  silvery  river  that 
"^I'ound  through  the  velvet-like  lawn  in  front,  and  the 
bowery  meads  at  a  distance,  with  the  azure  mountains 
^^at  bounded  the  horison,  her  eye  wandered  with  de- 
Xight  over  the  enchanting  view,  and  she  murmured  to 
lierself,  "  All  this  fair  scene  is  mine.    Why,  possessor 
of  it,  does  my  ungrateful  heart  still  sigh  for  one  bless- 
ing which,  unattained,  renders  all  others  unavailing  in 
securing  my  happiness  V    The  dew  of  early  mom  still 
sparkled  on  the  leaves,  and  shone  like  diamonds  on  the 
\)looming  flowers  in  the  parterre,  and  the  birds  carolled 
forth  their  hymns  of  praise  to  Him  who  had  created 
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this  beautifiil  earth,  and  all  the  wonders  it  containi 
Who  that  has  listened  to  the  sweet  notes  of  thee 
tuneftil  choristers  of  the  grove  but  must  have  felt  thai 
more  grateful  than  man,  thej  pass  their  brief  lives  i 
giving  forth  songs  of  joy,  while  he^  but  too  often  n 
gardless  of  the  good  provided  for  him,  walks  throng 
scenes  of  soul-stirring  beauty,  which  ought  to  awake 
the  liveliest  sense  of  pleasure,  with  clouded  brow  an 
thankless  heart,  dwelling  only  on  grovelling  cares  an 
worldly  occupations  !  Louisa  Sydney  gazed  long  o 
the  scene  before  her ;  and,  her  spirit  soothed  by  th 
contemplation  of  its  tranquil  beauty,  she  wondered  hoi 
she  had  ever  so  far  forgotten  its  attractions,  as  t 
remain  so  long  an  exile  from  it. 

For  some  days,  her  time  was  spent  in  exploring  th 
cool  and  sequestered  purlieus  of  the  park  and  nobl 
gardens.  So  well  had  they  been  attended  to  durin 
the  long  absence  of  her  mother  and  herself,  that  eve 
her  fastidious  taste  found  nothing  to  correct ;  and  ai 
had  so  judiciously  identified  itself  with  nature,  the 
their  union  produced  the  happiest  eflTect.  Louis 
rejoiced  that  the  London  season  detained  the  neiorb 
bouring  nobility  and  gentry  from  their  seats,  and  1^ 
her  and  her  mother  free  from  the  routine  of  visits  an 
dinner-parties,  to  which,  under  her  present  state 
mind,  she  felt  an  insuperable  objection,  yet  from  whic 
she  would  liave  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  hers^ 
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irithout  giving  offence.  She  now,  guided  by  the  expe- 
rience of  her  mother,  entered  on  those  duties  always 
entailed  by  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune ;  and,  in 
"Che  constant  occupation  which  they  afforded,  she  found 
the  best  relief  for  the  sad  thoughts  of  the  past,  which 
'would  but  too  frequently  intrude  on  her  mind.  Mrs. 
Sydney  was  highly  gratified  in  obserring  the  desire 
evinced  by  her  daughter  to  render  her  dependants 
liappy,  and  the  activity  with  which  she  carried-  into 
execution  every  project  calculated  to  benefit  them. 
£ealth  again  began  to  tinge  the  pale  face  and  to 
eparkle  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  lovely  Louisa,  the  happy 
iK-esolt  of  pure  air  and  constant  exercise  ;  and,  although 
«ghs  would  sometimes  agitate  her  breast,  there  was 
l^ss  of  sadness  in  it  than  the  fond  mother  had  dared 
'^^o  hope  for  from  thrice  the  time  that  they  had  passed  at 
Sydney  Park. 

A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Wandsworth  arrived,  and 

liis  countenance,  usually  remarkable  for  its  cheerfiil- 

iiess,  struck  Mrs.  Sydney  with  a  vague  sense  of  alarm. 

There  was  a  constraint,  too,  in  his  manner,  so  different 

from  its  general  open  frankness,  that  it  confirmed  the 

undefined  fear  his  grave  aspect  had  excited  in  her  mind, 

nnd  rendered  her  nervous  and  impatient  to  learn  the 

cause. 

"  Something  disagreeable  has,  I  am  sure,  occurred," 
observed  she,  when,  having  led  him  into  the  library. 
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where  he  expressed  a  desire  to  converse  with  heraloffl^ 
she  iiiauk  into  a  chair.  I 

"  W'hj^  ycfs,  mj'  d^ar  madam, ^  replied  Mr*  Waodi 
wortli,  '*  my  visit  here  i^  connected  witli  a  painft 
business — one  that  will  reqtiira  all  jour  fortitude  an* 
patience  to  bear,  and  1  trust  to  tlie  exorcise  of  both  t» 
no  on!  i  nary  extent  to  prepare  Misjs  Sydney  for  tb 
unexpected  and  severe  trial  that  awaita  Iter/" 

**  Good  heavens  !  Mr*  Wandsworth,  what  do  yot 
— what  can  you  mean  t  Pray  do  not  keep  me  a  ihq 
mcut  longer  in  suspense,  bnt  let  me  at  ouee  learn  tb 
worst /^ 

"  Painfiil,  indeed,  is  the  task  imposed  on  me 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  fulfilled.  Know,  then,  tha 
your  daughter"'s  right  to  this  estate,  to  the  whole  for 
tune  which  she  inherits  from  her  father,  is  more  thaj 
questioned — is  denied — and  that  the  next  heir-at-la\ 
claims  it  on  the  plea  of  the  invalidity  of  the  proces 
had  recourse  to  by  her  grandfather  when  he  mad 
the  last  settlement  of  the  estates,  entailing  them  oi 
his  female  descendants  in  case  of  the  want  of  mal 
issue.'' 

Mrs  Sydney  listened  in  breathless  silence.  Not  i 
single  exclamation  broke  from  her  lips,  but  an  ex 
treme  paleness  overspread  her  face,  and  she  motioned 
with  her  head  for  Mr.  Wandsworth  to  continue. 

"  You  may  well  believe,  madam,  that  I  consulted 
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the  first  legal  authorities  on  this  momentous  question, 
which  I  deferred  laying  before  you  while  yet  a  hope 
exiated  in  my  breast  that  the  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Syd- 
ney, of  Sydney,  was  unjust ;  but  grieved  am  I  to  say 
that  the  first  lawyers  in  England,  after  a  patient 
uivestigation  of  the  case,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the 
title-deeds,  have  agreed  that  Mr.  Sydney  is  entitled  to 
the  estates,  and  that  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  must 
terminate  in  our  defeat.**' 

"  This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  blow,  Mr.  Wands- 
worth, and  fells  heavily  just  as   my  daughter  had 
learned  to  love  this  place,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
*^  entailed  on  her.     Would  that  I  had  not  returned 
*^ei*,  for  then  this  stroke  of  fortune  would  have  been 
less  severely  felt !    It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  be  driven 
^m  the  home  of  her  childhood,  from  a  spot  where 
^e  remembered  virtues  of  her  lamented  father  have 
Quired  for  her  the  affection  which,  in  time,  her  own 
^«rit  would  have  won ;  but  it  is  useless  to  repine. 
We  must  bow  with  submission  to  His  will  who  sees 
*^d  ordains  what  is  best  for  His  creatures,  and  I  am 
^^  that  my  daughter  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
delivering  up  a  property  to  which  another  has  the 
^ht  without  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  trial.     I  will  go 
*^d  prepare  her,  and  return  to  you  in  a  short  time."*' 

Mrs.  Sydney  left  Mr.  Wandsworth  highly  impressed 
^*h  the  patience  with  which  she  submitted  to  the  change 
^01.  III.  L 
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of  fortune  it  had  been  his  painful  task  to  communic 
to  her.  "  Poor  lady,**"  thought  he,  "  it  must  be  h 
for  her  to  leave  this  place,  endeared  to  her  by  the 
membrance  of  all  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  it  dui 
the  life  of  her  excellent  husband.  And  the  yoi 
lady,  too,  looked  on  as  so  rich  an  heiress  I  W 
well,  who  would  have  thought  of  such  a  reverse 
fortune  i  What  a  noble  place !  It  requires  no  sli 
degree  of  philosophy  to  resign  it,  even  for  a  time,  ^ 
fortitude.  For  a  time,'**'  muttered  he.  "  Yes,  H 
ven  be  thanked,  it  will  not  be  for  ever !  With 
youth  and  his  advanced  age,  it  will  yet  surely  be  h« 
But  I  will  not  inform  her  of  this  :  it  would  only  i 
der  her  unsettled  and  restless.  Heiresses  have  si 
disadvantages  to  encounter,  that  Miss  Sydney  wiU 
a  gainer  if  she  be  led  to  believe  that  she  has  for  e 
lost  this  noble  place.  Yes  ;  I  will  conceal  the  fact  t 
she  is  next  heir  after  Mr.  Sydney,  who  cannot  le 
it  from  her.**'  Such  were  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Wan 
worth  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  spacious  libra 
now  pausing  to  look  around  at  the  lofty  bookcai 
stored  with  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  and  tl 
glancing  from  the  windows  on  the  beautiful  landsc: 
they  commanded. 

Mrs.  Sydney,  not  finding  Louisa  in  her  own  ro( 
sought  her  in  the  flower-garden,  where  her  maid  s 
she  was  to  be  found.      With  a  beating  heart  i 
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trembling  steps  she  approached  her  child,  who  no 
sooner  saw  her  than  she  came  up  and  joined  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  dearest  mother,  that  you  are  here, 
for  I  was  wishing  to  consult  you  on  an  improvement 
I  purpose  making.  Look  what  a  beautiful  view  this 
rise  in  the  grounds  commands.  What  can  be  more 
lovely  ?  Would  it  not  be  just  the  spot  to  erect  a  light 
pavilion  where  we  might  seek  a  refuge  from  the  sun, 
or  a  sudden  shower,  and  enjoy  the  noble  prospect. 
Look  here  at  the  little  sketch  I  have  made.  Don'^t 
you  think  this  circular  building,  with  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  would  have 
a  very  good  eflfect  ?  I  find  my  love  for  Sydney  Park 
increase  every  day,  and  I  intend,  if  you  approve  it,  to 
add  several  embellishments  to  the  grounds.'*'* 

The  heart  of  the  fond  mother  felt  a  severe  pang  as 
she  listened  to  these  projects — projects  never  to  be 
realised  by  her  who  uttered  them — and  she  paused  to 
coUect  suflScient  force  to  reveal  to  her  daughter  the 
intelligence  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  own 
spirits. 

"  You  are  silent,  dearest  mother,"  exclaimed  Louisa, 
and  she  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Sydney. 
'*  You  are  pale,  too.  You  must  be  ill,  I  am  sure ;  let 
08  hasten  to  the  house ;"  and  she  drew  her  mother'^s 
arm  through  her  own. 

'*  I  lum  not  ill,  my  dear  Louisa,  but  pained,  agitated. 

l2 
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News  of  a  Teiy  serlouE  and  difilresaitig  nature  has 
reached  me — sews  which  nearly  and  ^svely  coneenis 
yon,  my  child. "^ 

''01    mother,  epeak,  in  pity  speak,     StratUem  is 

ill,  or  worse — he  is^ ,"  dead,  ehe  wonld  have  said, 

hut  the  words  died  ou  her  tongue,  and  she  b^am^ 
pale  a^  niarl>le,  and  trembled  Tlolently.  ^ 

'-'  Noj  my  Loniaa ;  the  newt  to  which  I  referred  did 
not  relate  to  him.'" 

*'  Heaven  be  praised  !"  ejaculated  Louisa,  clasping 
her  hands  tos:ether,  and  rai^iiij^  lier  eyes  towards  the 
sky,  with  a  look  of  such  intense  thankfalness  that 
Mr3.  Sydney  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
depth  and  unchangeable  character  of  her  attachment 
to  Strath  em. 

"  You  do  not  inquire  what  is  the  bad  news  that 
lias  80  pained  me,  my  child  2"  asked  Mrs.  Sydney, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  give  Louisa  time  to 
recover  her  self-command ;  but  this  required  more 
than  she  had  anticipated,  for  now  that  she  was  assured 
of  the  safety  of  her  lover,  she  greatly  regretted  having 
exposed  the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  him  to 
her  mother,  and  experienced  a  painful  degree  of  em- 
barrassment in  her  presence.  "  Have  you  no  desire 
to  know  what  I  came  to  reveal  to  you  f  demanded 
Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  Yes,  mother, **'  replied  Louisa,  blushing  deeply. 
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**  Judge  what  my  grief  must  be  when  I  heard  you, 
dearest,  planning  embellishments  for  a  place,  that, 
alas  !  no  longer  belongs  to  you.**' 

And  now  Mrs.  Sydney  repeated  to  her  daughter  all 
the  particulars  communicated  to  her  so  short  a  time 
before  by  Mr.  Wandsworth.  Louisa  listened  in 
silence,  and  with  a  calmness  her  mother  hardly  hoped 
for ;  and  when  Mrs.  Sydney  had  concluded  her  state- 
ment she  observed,  "  Ah !  mother,  had  this  stroke  of  for- 
tune been  anticipated  some  months  back,  what  a  change 
might  it  have  made  in  my  destiny !  It  is  hard  to 
leave  this  beautiftil  place,**"  and  she  paused  and  glanced 
around  with  tearful  eyes ;  "  but  we  must  bear  it  as 
becomes  those  whose  happiness  does  not  depend  on 
wealth.  I  am  still  rich  in  your  affection,  for  you  will 
not  love  your  child  less  now  that  she  no  longer  owns 
these  wide  domains  than  when  you  believed  her  to  be 
a  rich  heiress.  Henceforth,  mother,  I  shall  have  a 
satisfaction  hitherto  denied  me,  namely,  that  of 
being  assured  that  those  who  love  me  can  bo  actu- 
ated by  no  mercenary  motive,  but  love  me  for  myself 
alone."" 

Even  at  this  trying  moment,  when  it  was  announced 
to  her  that  she  had  lost  a  fortune,  the  possession  of 
which  she  had  only  lately  learned  to  enjoy,  the  heart 
of  the  woman  yearning  for  affection,  and  filled  with 
the  desire  of  owing  it  wholly  to  her  own  personal 
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and  mental  qualities,  found  a  consolation  for  a  loss 
that  would  have  plunged  many  of  her  sex  in  utter 
despair. 

"  Yes,  my  child,''^  replied  Mrs.  Sydney,  desirous  of 
encouraging  her  daughter  to  find  consolation  in  this 
unexpected  source  which  now  presented  itself  to  her. 
"You  certainly  may  now  discard  all  suspicions  of 
interested  motives  in  those  who  profess  to  love  you. 
Mr.  Wandsworth  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find, 
how  well  you  bear  this  sudden  stroke  of  adversity ;  soi 
let  us  go  to  him  at  once.  I  believe  we  must  leave  thia 
place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.*" 

"  You  are  right,  mother ;  it  would  not  be  propez 
for  us  to  remain  in  a  house  that  is  no  longer  oursB 
and  the  present  owner  is  not  one  to  whom,  fix>m  al 
I  have  heard  of  him,  I  should  like  to  owe  any  obI5 
gat  ion.'*' 

As  the  ladies  proceeded  towards  the  house,  the  he^ba 
gardener,  hat  in  hand,  and  lowly  bowing,  came  up,  aiH 
presenting  a  paper  to  Miss  Sydney,  said,  "Her— 
madam,  is  the  plan  for  the  new  parterre  you  wished  ^ 
be  laid  out.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  have  the  men  ^ 
to  work  on  it  to-morrow  f* 

"  No,  Westman  ;  let  all  the  alterations  I  propos^€ 
be  postponed  for  the  present,'^  replied  Miss  Sydn^ 
and  she  moved  on,  leaving  the  gardener  utterly  suJ 
prised  at  this  change  in  her  intentions,  as  she  had  on  I 
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the  preTioaa  day  urged  him  to  use  the  greatest  ex^ 
pedition  in  canyiog  her  plans  into  execution. 

Mr.  Wandsworth  was  indeed  surprised  when  he  saw 
the  fortitude  with  which  one  so  young,  and  nursed  in 
the  kp  of  fortune,  bore  the  reverse  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  be&Ilen  her.  His  regret  for  her  mis- 
fortune increased  with  the  admiration  her  noble 
character  excited  in  his  mind,  and  deeply  did  he 
lament  that  he  had  still  intelligence  to  impart  which 
would  add  to  the  troubles  of  both  mother  and 
daughter.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Sydney  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  the  estates  hitherto  believed  to  belong  to 
Miss  Sydney,  but  all  the  reots  received  since  the 
death  of  her  &ther,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  debts  and  mortgages  incurred  by  her  grandfather, 
an  extravagant  and  improvident  man,  must  now  be 
refimded,  and  to  do  this  would  swallow  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Sydney^s  private  fortune,  large  as  it 
was. 

When  this  additional  calamity  was  revealed  to 
her  she  bore  it  with  much  less  equanimity  than  did 
her  daughter.  To  see  her  only  child,  on  whom  she  so 
fondly  doated,  reduced  at  once  from  affluence  to  com- 
parative poverty,  was  a  trial  beyond  her  power  to 
support  with  courage  in  the  first  hour  of  affliction, 
and  Mr.  Wandsworth,  seeing  her  grief,  reminded  her 
that  she  was  not  by  law  compelled  to  give  up  any  por- 
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tion  of  her  own  private  fortune  to  meet  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Sydney. 

"Perhaps  not  by  law/^  replied  she,  the  blood 
mounting  to  her  pale  cheeks ;  "  but  if  honour  and 
honesty  require  this  sacrifice,  it  shall  be  made.  I  fear 
not  poverty  for  myself;  but  for  my  child,'*'  and  the 
fond  mother's  lip  trembled  with  emotion,  "  I  confess  I 
find  it  hard  to  bear.**' 

Louisa  embraced  her  parent,  and  whispered  to  her 
the  soothing  assurance   that  in   a  cottage,  however 
humble,  with  her,  she  would  be  as  contented  as  in  the^ 
finest  dwelling,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  smiled  through  her-* 
tears  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart.     What  a  changes 
had  one  day  effected  in  the  destiny  of  both  mothetr" 
and  daughter  !    The  mom  had  seen  them  in  the  pos- — 
session  of  vast  wealth  and  a  home  combining  all  thaS: 
elegance  and  comfort  could  effect ;  the  youthful  heiress  ^ 
busy  in  projects  for  embellishing  still  more  highl^^^ 
this   favoured  spot,   and   rendering  her   dependanU--^ 
happy. 

The  evening  found  them  with  tearful  eyee,  sxk.  '^ 
heavy  hearts,  oppressed  with  the  sad  consciousne^^ 
that  they  were  now  unwelcome  intruders  in  the  hou.^3 
of  another,  whence  they  must  go  forth  to  seek  xm  i 
abode  more  suited  to  their  fallen  fortunes.  Ho"« 
many  tender  memories  crowded  to  the  minds  of  bo^fa 
as  they  glanced  around  on  objects  endeared  to  tkorss 
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^y  long  association,  and  to  which  they  must  so  soon 

bid  an  eternal  ferewell.      Mr.  Wandsworth  evinced 

the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  in  their  positions, 

and  vowed  within  his  own  breast  that  every  effort  in 

his  power  should  be  made  to  serve  them.     He  was 

well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  him  to  whom 

the  noble  fortune  hitherto  believed  to  appertain  to 

Miss  Sydney  devolved.     A   man   of  sordid  habits, 

devoted  to  amassing  and  hoarding  wealth,  which  he 

bad  neither  the  taste  nor  desire  to  expend  in  any 

laudable  pursuits,  or  generous  hospitality,  Mr.  Sydney 

'^^^s  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  hard,  selfish, 

®^d  unfeeling  miser,  who  would  exact  to  the  utmost 

^Ji^hing  what  the  law  decreed   he  had  a  right  to. 

^aiu  would  it  be  to  make  any  appeal  to  him  in  favour 

^^  her  so  lately  supposed  to  be  the  heiress  of  the  wide 

domains  now  to  become  his.     No ;  he  would  insist  on 

baving  his  rights,  even  though  the  refunding  them 

^^ht  leave  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  in  the  most  abject 

poverty ;  and,  as  Mr.  Wandsworth  reflected  on  this,  he 

ftlt  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  both  mother 

•aid  daughter,  who,  soothed  by  his  unobtrusive  and 

'■^spectful  sympathy,  determined  to  be  guided  by  his 

advice,  and  to  take  no  step  without  his  approval  of  it. 

They  sought  their  pillow  that   night   with   little 

hope  of  finding  that  repose  of  which  they  both  stood 

*>  much  in  need  after  a  day  of  such  overwhelming 
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the  D?irTio«5  dAT.  and  thrr  avoke  unrefreBhed  an 

A  •  « 

IbkJinz  pi'icted  out  to  Mr.  Wandsworth  the 
objects  tber  wished  to  retain,  among  which  the 
tni:t£  of  her  husband  and  son  were  the  most  Talnal^  IK 
Mrs.  Svdner  and  ho-  daughter^  auended  by  nn^s-s 
Murray  and  one  other  female  servant,  with  a  uk^^ 
domestic,  quitted   Sydney   Park.      To  ayoid  tak^xi^ 
leave  of  those  who  would  so  bitterly  lament  their   de- 
parture, they  allowed  the  establishment  to  think  tht^ 
they  were  only  to  be  absent  for  a  short  time,  and  ^riti 
heavy  hearts,  and  as  much  external  composure  as  tli^J 
could  assume,  they  bade  adieu  to  their  late  happj 
homo.     Mr.  Wandsworth  so  warmly  pressed  them   ^ 
accept  the  loan  of  his  villa  at  Richmond  for  the  present, 
urging,  as  an  additional  motive,  the  necessity  of  tbeir 
boin^  either  in  London,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, until  all  had  been  finally  arranged  with  Mr.  Sy"' 
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ney,  that  they  consented.  He  had  always  a  small 
establishment  at  Thames  Grove,  the  name  of  his  villa, 
and  having  written  to  his  housekeeper  to  apprise  her 
of  the  guests  she  was  to  receive,  he  knew  they  might 
expect  to  find  everything  in  order  for  their  reception. 

Both  ladies  were  grateful  for  this  kindness,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  to 
find  themselves  in  London  at  the  present  crisis ;  and 
when,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their 
journey,  they  entered  the  picturesque  and  neatly-fur- 
nished dwelling  lent  to  them,  they  were  thankful  that 
fio  much  comfort  was  still  accorded  to  them  in  their 
trouble. 


3S8 
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CHAPTEB  XLIL 

If  rich,  and  in  society  you*d  thrive, 

riay  cards,  jour  mooey  lost^  yotir  temper  keep  i 
Andf  though  th<^  greatest  parvenu  alive. 

You  may  aficend  to  fasbion^a  dhij  steep: 
For  lords  and  ladies  always  wish  to  win, 
And  easy  dupes  are  pardoned  every  sin. 


Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby  and  their  daughters  ar- 
rived at  Naples  a  few  days  after  the  ill-assorted  nuptials 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  and  were  received  by 
Lord  Fitzwarren  with  a  better  grace  than  any  of  the 
family  had  anticipated,  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  father, 
mother,  and  sister,  were  as  fully  aware  of  the  state  of 
that  nobleman'^s  feelings  as  was  the  Lady  Olivia,  whom 
they  most  concerned,  and  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  that  he  should  fail  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  her. 
They  were,  consequently,  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
good-natured  if  not  warm  reception  they  experienced 
at  his  hands,  and  Lady  Olivia  rose  considerably  higher 
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in  their  estimation  as  they  saw  the  hour  approach  that 
^¥ouId  remove  her  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  elevate 
lier  to  the  peerage.  Lady  Sophia  was  the  only  person 
in  the  &mily  who  was  not  pleased,  for  she  could  not 
vanquish  the  envy  she  felt  at  the  good  fortune  of  her 
Bister,  and  continued  to  give  vent  to  it  by  the  most 
depreciating  remarks  on  him  by  whom  she  would  gladly 
have  been  selected  in  place  of  her  sister. 

The  ennui  Lord  Fitzwarren  had  experienced  in  the 
society  of  his  m-disant  friend,  Mr.  Webworth,  ever 
since  that  gentleman^s  health  had  given  way  under  the 
effects  of  repletion,  had  reconciled  him  in  some  degree 
to  the  notion  of  the  inevitable  step  he  was  about  to 
take.  "  One  thing  is  certain,^'  thought  he,  "  I  never 
can  be  half  so  bored  by  Livy  as  I  have  been  by  Weby, 
and,  after  all,  travelling  by  oneself  is  a  very  dull  thing. 
A  man  must  marry  one  time  or  another,  and  once  over 
there  is  an  end  of  it,  so  I  donH  funk  half  so  much  now 
that  the  thing  draws  near  as  I  did  when  I  first  got  my 
neck  into  the  halter ;  and,  when  I  see  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  like  Mountserrat,  and  a  marquis  into  the 
bargain,  with  a  much  larger  fortune  than  mine— a 
fellow  that  might  have  married  any  girl  he  fancied  — 
tied  up  to  such  a  creature  as  he  has  wedded,  I  think 
myself  devilish  fortunate  in  making  no  worse  a  mar- 
riage than  with  Livy,  who,  though  no  beauty,  is  well 
enough  in  her  way,  and,  moreover,  is  of  suitable  station 
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to  my  owB  iB  life.  People  can't  my  I  have  tn&rrie 
beneath  myself,  or  that  there  h  anvtliiug  ridicu!on§ 
about  her ;  90^  aftor  all^  I  doif t  B^e  why  1  shouliin't 
put  a  gcyod  &oe  o&  the  nmtter,  and  make  the  best 
of  it." 

It  was  in  cova^q^ence  of  this  train  of  reasoning  that 
Lonl  Fitzwarren  met  the  Wellerby  tamily  in  general, 
and  his  future  bride  in  partieular,  with  more  cordiality 
than  tliey  or  e^en  the  Lady  Olivia  herself  had  aatid^ 
pated*  He  related  to  them  the  rURiii  to  wliich  he  imd 
been  exposed  dunng  hin  journey  from  Venice  with  hk 
frio i  1  ^1  n' *Ayv ,  vt  p. n, rvp. t \ ►>? i  1 1 1 :> t  il »v-i w  f* irt ^i  v^A  "^ ^ K*  th0 
sympathy  of  Lady  Wellerby,  but  elicited  a  moral  oii 
the  annoyances  of  travelling  companions,  and  more 
especially  those  who  had  not  carriages  of  their  own, 
and  ''  all  other  appliances  to  boot,"**  for  ensuring  the 
perfect  independence  of  each  traveller,  by  affording  the 
power  of  separating  the  moment  it  became  desirable. 
In  short.  Lady  Wellerby  proved,  at  least  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  that  poverty,  if  not  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  ought  to  be  considered  as  quite  as  strong  a  reason 
for  avoiding  those  afflicted  with  it  as  if  it  were,  and 
was  eloquent  in  detailing  the  various  de^premens  it 
entailed  on  the  unthinking  persons  who  associated  with 
its  victims.  Lord  Fitzwarren  would  willingly  have 
dispensed  with  the  lengthy  homily  with  which  hia 
future  mother-in-law  indulged  him  on  this  occasion, 
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and  was  pleased  that  Lady  Olivia  did  not  join  in  it ; 
while  Lord  Wellerby  remarked  that,  "for  his  part, 
experience  had  taught  him  always  to  avoid  forming 
any  intimacies  with  persons  who  were  not  rich,  that  he 
might  be  spared  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  always  ex- 
j>ecting  that  they  were  about  to  demand  assistance  from 
Jiim,  a  feeling'^  (added  he)  "  most  destructive  to  com- 
ibrt;' 

"  Hang  me,  if  ever  such  a  fear  entered  my  head,"* 
«aid  Lord  Fitzwarren ;  "  and  I  hardly  know  a  plea- 
canter  feeling  than  that  experienced  when  one  is  able 
'to  rescue  a  friend  out  of  a  scrape." 

"  How  like  you,  dear  George  V  observed  Lady  Olivia, 
looking  at  him  with  well-counterfeited  tenderness ;  "you 
^ire  so  noble-minded  and  kind-hearted ;""  a  compliment 
"that  drew  from  his  lordship  the  remark  that  he  was  no 
letter  than  a  hundred  fellows  of  his  acquaintance,  but 
that  she  was  a  deuced  good  girl. 

"  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  our  old  friend 
Axy  Beaulieu  is  now  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  ?" 
eaid  Lord  Fitzwarren. 

"  Indeed  !""  exclaimed  both  the  young  ladies  at  once. 

"  He  will  be  an  excellent  j^ar^*,"  observed  Lady 
Wellerby,  whose  thoughts  always  reverted  to  good 
matches. 

"  Yes,  a  capital  one,^''  said  her  husband,  and  he 
glanced  towards  Lady  Sophia,  with  a  complacent  re- 
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miniscence  of  the  marquis  barfng,  when  Lord 
ander  Beaulieu^  paid  some  attention  to  doc  of  the  ai 
ters.  Tlie  lady  bridled,  and  alfacted  a  certain  conscioti 
tie^  of  comprehending  the  meaDing  of  her  fatbei 
glance  i  and  Lady  Olivia  pouted  her  lips  and  Iosm 
iwT  head  at  the  mere  suppo.'^iiion  that  the  attcntioi 
of  the  person  in  question  could  have  been  directed 
any  one  but  herself,  to  whom,  in  reality,  they  w€ 
addressed,  ^ 

"  Moufitserrat  Ib  no  longer  a  good  parti  for  at 
one,''  said  Lord  Fitzwarren, "  for  he  is  already  marriei] 

"  Married  V  echoed  the  ladieB  3  '*  nml  to  w bom  r* 

Great  was  their  astonishment  when  the  tale  w 
related  to  them,  and  their  indignation  nearly  equall 
their  surprise.  That  such  a  vulgar  creature  as  tl 
dreadful  Irishwoman  should  have  entrapped  a  mi 
like  their  friend,  and,  above  all,  now  that  he  was 
marquis,  filled  them  ^vith  anger,  and  they  utten 
sundry  invectives  against  the  deserted  bride,  who  th( 
pronounced  to  have  richly  merited  the  severest  punis 
ment. 

"Come,  come,  don't  throw  all  the  blame  on  tl 
poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren.  "  If  there  w 
any  entrapping  in  the  case,  it  was  not  on  her  side, 
can  assure  you,  for  the  marriage  was  entirely  Axj 
seeking,  and  not  hers." 

"  How  dreadful  to  think  that  he  cannot  get  rid 
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this  odious  m^scdlianee  r  observed  Lady  Sophia,  turn- 
ing up  her  eyes. 

^^  And  how  horrid  to  have  his  title  borne  by  such 
a  person  l^  remarked  Lady  Wellerby. 

**  Yes  ;  this  vulgar  Irishwoman,  whom  you  were  so 
shocked  at,  will  take  precedence  of  you  all,^^  said  Lord 
W^ellerby,  spiteftiUy. 

**How  can  you  contemplate  our  ever  coming  in 
<5ontact  with  herT  demanded  his  wife. 

**The  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  will  become  a 
Parsonage,  you  may  be  assured,'''  replied  Lord  Wel- 
lorby.  "  Rich,  with  high  rank,  and  hospitable  as  she 
^*  «aid  to  be,  she  will  become  a  lion  ;  and  in  England, 
you  know,  crowds  are  always  ready  to  rush  to  see  a 
*ion  feed;*"  and  his  lordship  chuckled  at  his  own 
attempt  at  a  joke. 

**The  poor  woman  is  in  this  hotel,"'  said  Lord 
^itynvarren,  "  and  I,  having  served  as  bridesman  at 
her  wedding,  Jiave  thought  it  only  decent  to  pay  her 
*  visit.  She  is  very  amusing,  in  her  way,  and  ex- 
^^^^eively  jolly  ;  bears  the  desertion  of  her  lord  with 
S^^hi  equanimity  5  and  consoles  herself  with  having 
^^<^iu^  a  marquisate,  though  she  has  lost  a  marquis. 
*^  would  be  really  very  good-natured  of  you.  Lady 
^^ellerby,  to  call  on  her.     I  will  introduce  you.'' 

**  Not  for  the  world  !  What  would  people  say 
^^te  I  to  take  such  a  step  ?  The  very  notion  of  it 
•Urmsme.'' 
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*'  I  see  nothing  alarming  in  it^  and  proposed 
cause,  knowing  that  yoa  lilco  a  rubber  of  wkiat,  and 
that  it  will  be  difficulty  if  not  ixnpossible,  to  make  np 
one  at  Naples,  1  thought  «he  would  he  quite  an  ac- 
quisition, and  being  iu  the  hotels  tlmt  you  could  make 
np  your  rubber  every  night,"  ^fl 

'*  Does  she  play  well  T  asked  Lady  Wellerby,  anx- 
iously, 

"  No,  not  well  ^  but  she  does  not  object  to  high 
stakes^"  replied  Lord  Fitzwarren,  biting  bis  Upa,  to 
conceal  a  smile  at  the  bait  he  had  thrown  out  for  hid 
future  mother-in*law  having  so  well  sm^eedwl,  and  at 
his  having  asserted  that  of  which  he  was  in  total  ig- 
norance, namely,  whether  or  not  the  lady  in  question 
played  whist  at  all. 

"  If  you,  my  dear  lord,  really  wdsh  it,****  said  Lady 
Wellerby,  "  I  will  vanquish  my  own  repugnance,  and 
call  on  this  person  ;  but  you  must  take  it  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  I  could  give  of  my  desire  to  please 

jour 

"  Or  to  make  up  a  rubber, "*'  added  Lord  Wellerby, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  You  believe  every  one  to  be  as  devoted  to  cards 
as  you  are,"  retorted  the  lady,  angrily  ;  "  but,  luckily, 
Lord  Fitzwarren  knows  that  in  this  instance  I  am 
influenced  solely  by  my  desire  to  do  that  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  him.**** 

"  I  will  call  on  the  marchioness  to-morrow,  and 
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annoance  the   honour  yoa   intend  her,""^  said   Lord 
Fitzwarren. 

**  And,  if  you  can  manage  to  get  up  a  rubber,  pray 
do,  for  it  will  help  one  to  get  through  the  evening,''* 
rejoined  Lord  Wellerby. 

'^Bather  than  you  should  be  disappointed,  I  will 
pl^y  a  rubber  or  two  myself,'*''  said  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
good-naturedly,  and  not  sorry  to  get  some  means  of 
abridging  the  evenings  he  found  hang  so  heavily  on 
his  hands  in  the  &mily  circle  of  the  Wellerbys. 

The  following  day,  pursuant  to  his  promise,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat,  and  asked 
het*  leave  to  bring  Lady  Wellerby  to  call  on  her. 

*"*  What  f'  demanded  she,  "  is  not  that  the  ugly  old 
woman  with  the  plain  daughters,  who  were  so  uncivil 
to  xne  at  Borne  I  I  am  now  higher  in  rank  than  they 
**^,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  of  me  to  con- 
^^i^end  to  make  their  acquaintance/' 

•'^It  is  they  who  wish  to  make  yours,  my  dear 
^^^y,''  replied  he  ;  "  and  Lady  Wellerby  is  a  lady  of 
^^^lion,  who  can  be  very  useful  to  you.  I  am  going 
^^  marry  one  of  her  daughters  ;  and,  as  you  and  I  are 
^o^vr  friends,  I  should  like  to  make  you  acquainted 
"^Hh  my  future  wife  and  her  family." 

**  Well,  my  lord,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing ;   but  if 
you  knew  how  ill  they  behaved  ....''' 

"  We  must  forgive  and  forget,  my  dear  lady,  and 
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take  ladies  of  &iihioa  as  we  find  them.  By  the  bjr, 
do  you  play  whist  V 

"'  Yea^  but  not  over  well," 

"  Then  yoo  will  have  a  famous  opportunity  of  im* 
proving  your  play,  if  you  practice  with  Lady  We)- 
lerby  j  but  don't  play  over  lii^h,  for  I  shonldn'^t  like 
you  to  lose  your  money  " 

*'  I  shouldn't  mind  if  I  did,  if  it  were  only  jost  w> 
show  this  lady  of  fashion,  wlio  thinks  so  much  of 
herself,  how  little  I  car©  about  money,  igdJiow^jgU 
I  can  nffovd  to  loa«  it.^  ^Vl^^^l 

When  Lord  Fitzwarren  had  taken  his  leave,  the 
Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  rang  for  Mrs.  Bernard ; 
and,  no  sooner  had  that  lady  made  her  appearance, 
than  she  told  her  to  dress  immediately  in  her  best 
robe,  for  that  visiters  of  great  distinction  were  coming 
to  call,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  her  dame  ds 
compagnie  should  make  a  proper  appearance.  "  Now, 
mind  you  make  no  mistake,  but  address  me  always  by 
my  title.  What's  the  good  of  being  a  marchioness  if 
I  am  not  spoken  to  with  proper  respect  ?  Are  the 
prayer-books  and  bible  come  back  with  the  coronets 
on  'em  T 

"  No,  madam.*' 

"  There,  again,  you  forget.  Why  can't  yon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  always  saying  '  your  ladyship  ?' 
Send  for  the  books,  for  I  can't  appear  at  the  minister'^a 
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chapel  on  Sunday,    if  the  coroneta  are   not  on   the 
prayer-books.     I  also  wish  to  have  them  engraved  on 
every  book  I  have,  and  everything  I  use.     Are  my 
visiting  cards  come  from  the  engraver's  ?^ 
"  Yes,  your  ladyship.''' 
*'  Let  me  see  them.'' 

The  cards  were  brought,  but  the  marchioness's  ire 
ifiew  no  bounds,  when  she  saw  that  they  were  simply 
stamped  with  the  words,  "  The  Marchioness  of 
Monntserrat." 

**•  This  stupid  mistake  must  be  your  doing,"  she 
©^claimed,  her  face  becoming  crimson  with  anger. 
Why  did  you  not  have  '  The  Most  Noble '  put 
before  my  title?  Don't  you  know  that  a  marquis 
^^  marchioness  is  entitled  to  be  styled  *  The  Most 
Noble  r" 

**  It  is  not  usual  to  have  it  inscribed  on  their  cards, 
^  ^^sure  your  ladyship." 

**  How  should  you  know  ?  Did  a  marchioness  ever 
1^^ ve  a  card  on  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  am 
sur^  not  one  ever  did,  for  marchionesses  are  not  to  be 
^^^%  with  every  day  in  the  week,  I  know,  and  when 
the^r  are,  they  know  better  than  to  disgrace  their  high 
i^^^ik,  by  visiting  people  without  titles." 

Nirs.  Bernard   attempted  no  reply,  well  knowing 

»^w  utterly  useless  it  would  be,  and  her  despotic  lady 

^^^ved  her  silence  as  an  assent  to  her  own  conjecture. 

Justine  was  summoned  to  a  consultation  on  the 
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toilette  in  wlaeli  the  visit  from  l^dy  Wellerby  was  to 
he  receivi^d^  aud  Mrs.  Deruifcrd  v^m  dismiaaed  to  oi^e 

the  neeessaiy  ehaiigeB  iu  hers. 

"-  A  verj-  grand  lady,  Justin,  i»  coming  to  visit  me 
to-day,  and  I  wish  to  be  very  elegantly  dic^seil  t» 
receive  her-     What  bad  I  best  weiir  T  ^| 

^'  I  think,  madafntf  ia  nmrqum  is  very  well  dressei^ 
at  present,  and  irh  dmfanl^y 

"'  Oh  !  aO|  Justin,     Only  see  how  ba^lly  this  go^ 
look^,  and  the  lace  i^oiants^  as  you  call  tliein,  artj  i 
tunible<L     Suppose  I  put  on  my  organ  dress  r^ 

"  Madame  la  marquise  means  her  organdi  rcbey 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  what  I  meant.     That  has  beaLimi 
ful  lace,  and  looks  more  like  a  bride's  dress.'' 

*'  But  as  de  bridegroom  has  gone  avay,  I  tint     ^ 
less  madame  la  marquise  reminds  de  people  dat  sh^ 
a  bride  de  better,"  observed  the  impertinent  femme  ^ 
ckamhre^  with  the  most  provoking  coolness. 

''  But  though  he  1ms  gone,  he  could  not  take  hi^ 
title  with  him,    or   at   least    I   am    Marchioness  o^ 
Montserrat  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  and  with  plenty  ox 
money  to  keep  up  my  high  rank,  so  I   must  dress 
accordingly." 

"  But  madame  la  marquise  must  remember  dat  per- 
sons of  high  rank  consider  it  very  mdgaire  to  be  over- 
dressed in  de  morning." 

"It  is  only  those  who  can't  aflford  it  that  have 
such  nonsensical  notions  in  their  heads.     I'll  wear  my 
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organ  dress,  with  the  beautiful  lace  flounces,  and  my 

fine  Valenciennes  canes  you,"" 
^*  Madame  la  marquise  do  always  pronounce  dat 

Tord  wrong.     It  is  canezou^  and  not  canes  you^"" 
"  What  does  it  signify  !     You  know  what  I  mean, 

and  that  is  sufficient.  I'll  put  on  my  last  morning  cap 
from  Paris,  with  the  pink  ribands,  and  mind  you  have 
the  pocket  handkerchief,  with  the  coronet  in  the  comer, 
for  me  to  hold  in  my  hand.  I  am  determined,  Justin, 
to  liave  large  coronets  embroidered  in  the  four  comers 
of  my  handkerchief,  for  then  every  one  can  see  them  ; 
whereas,  when  there  is  only  one  comer  with  a  coronet, 
I  stm  forced  to  have  that  one  always  shown.*^ 

^^  But  I  must  not  let  madame  d^  marquise  do  vat 
^U  make  de  peoples  laugh.  No  one  ever  puts  more 
^^H  von  coronet  on  deir  mouckair  de  poche^  and  it 
^ould  be  considered  very  mdgaire^  and  like  2bpartenue 
to  do  so.'' 

^^  But  how  could  a  marchioness  be  vulgar,  Justin  ?  It 
**  only  common  people  without  titles  that  are  vulgar. 
•*^ixe  haristocracy  are  always  considered  genteel  and 
^^^gant,  do  what  they  will,  and  set  the  fashion  in  all 

Justine  shook  her  head,  and  looked  incredulous,  but 

■*^©  did  not  further  argue  with  her  obtuse  mistress, 

"^om  two  motives — the  first,  because  she  behoved  that 

^y  incapable   of  comprehending  reason ;    and  the 

^^nd,  that  she  wished  to  avoid  displeasing  her,  lest 
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her  so  doing  might  check  the  geoero^ity  by  whieh  ahe 
80  greatly  benefitted,  and  which  depended  on  her 
ladj*s  being  kept  Ln  good  huinoor.  Acting  on  the 
principle  of  conciliation,  the  artful  ftmms  ds  ekafnhrt 
ofiVred  no  more  objections  to  the  too  eiL pensive  dresa 
in  which  the  marcbiooeBd  chose  to  attire  liera^lf, 
although  she  eonld  not  help  ahmgging  up  her 
shoulders,  and  raising  her  eyes  towards  the  ceiling, 
when  she  beheld  that  pereona^  l^ve  her  dressings 
room,  to  take  her  place  in  the  §aia»^  la  be  in  rpndinflilB 
to  receive  her  expected  risitora, 

''  0^,  man  Diem!  quMe  femme^  quelle  fummeT  ex- 
claimed she ;  and  taking  her  place  before  the  mirror, 
she  arranged  her  cap,  and  smiled  complacently  at  the 
image  it  reflected.  *'  Vat  a  moche  better  marquise  I 
should  make,*'  murmured  she,  and  she  drew  herself 
up  with  an  air  of  dignity.  -•  I  have  a  tournour  elegante, 
an  air  ai^iaoae^  ;md  a  je  ne  saU  quoi  dat  an  En^sh 
von.an  uevere  can  acquire.  Yes,  I  should  make  a 
nuvhe  U^tter  marquise,  and  never  be  laughed  at  as  difi 
stix>pide  creature  is.  I  vender  if  dat  mauraU  fujet^ 
Turuefort,  ever  tink  of  me  ?  TV/  maitre^  tA  T€iUt. 
Mat's,  ttpr^  toML  all  is  for  de  best,  as  de  philceopke* 
s;ty,  and  do  dat  bad  man,  de  marquise^  has  decamped, 
and  roblnxl  me  of  my  five  toosand  pounds,  I  may  make 
nuvhe  more  money  vid  dis  IfU  aV  femnMe^  now  dat 
dert*  is  no  extravagant  husband  to  lay  hold  of  her  for- 
tune for  hims>elf,  aihl  to  cot  short  her  expenses.^ 
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At  about  four  o''clock  Lady  Wellerby,  escorted  by 

lier  fiitiire  son-in-law,  Lord  Fitzwarren,  was  ushered 

into  the  iolan  of  the  Marchioness   of  Mountserrat, 

^whom  they  found  reclining  in  a  herghre^  with  a  richly- 

l)Ound  book  in  her  hand  which  she  was  affecting  to  be 

deeply  engaged  in.     The  servant  had  twice  announced 

'^he  presence  of  her  visitors  before  the  lady  appeared 

'^^o  be  conscious  of  their  proximity,  and  when  she  did 

^^t  last  condescend  to  notice  them,  her  assumption  of 

<3ignity  was  so  ludicrous  that  Lord  Fitzwarren  could 

^^vith  difficulty  control  his  risible  faculties.     Having 

I>resented  the  ladies  to  each  other,  the  marchioness 

vxiotioned  Lady  Wellerby  to  a  chair,  and  said,  '^  How 

clo  you  like  Naples,  countess  f^ 

**  Exceedingly.    I  hope  that  you  find  it  agreeable.*" 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can''t  say  much  for 

it.     The  sights  here  are  just  as  dull  as  at  Rome.     I 

'Was  persuaded  to  go  up  Mount — I  forget  the  name  of 

it,  but  I  mean  the  burning  mountain,  and  a  tiresome 

job  it  was,  and  when  I  got  to  the  top,  I  could  have 

tuicied  myself  in  Old  Ireland  again  when  one  of  the 

men  called  out,  ^  Look  down  on  the  crather,^  just  for 

all  the  world  as  the  Irish  beggars  do,  when  they'^re 

asking   charity.     I  saw  nothing   worth   the   trouble 

when  I  had  got  there :  merely  a  hollow  in  the  mountain, 

with  smoke  and  blue  flames  now  and  then  springing 

op  from  it,  which  reminded  me  of  a  huge  punch-bowl, 

TOL.  m.  M 
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nearly  empty,   with  a  little  burning  whisky  at  the 
bottom.''^ 

^'  A  capital  comparison,  by  Jove  !^^  exclaimed  Lord 
Fitzwarren,  much  amused  by  the  effort  Lady  Wel- 
lerby  was  making  to  conceal  her  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  brogue  and  vulgarity  of  the  lady  she  oame  to         ^ 
visit. 

^'  What  has  most  amused  you  at  Naples  T  asked  ^ 
he,  desirous  of  drawing  out  the  marchioness. 

^^  The  lazzeretto  going  about  the  streets  in  cnri ^ 

colos,'*^  replied  the  lady,  mistaking  the  word  la2zeroiiL£.jc3[ 
for  lazzeretto. 

^'  You  have,  I  suppose,  seen  Pompeii  T  s^d  Ladya^^B 
Wellerby. 

^'  Yes,  countess,  and  a  rubbishing  old  plaee  it  m^^^ms 
not  at  all  worth  going  to  see,'"* 

'^  If  you  have  no  engagement  for  this  evening,  Lad^-^Esdj 
Mountserrat,  perhaps  you  would  come  and  pass  £  it 
with  us,''  said  Lady  Wellerby.  "  Lord  Wolleri«::*T)J 
and  my  daughters  will  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  ^  of 
making  your  acquaintance." 

^*  You  are  mighty  kind,  countess,  and  I  don't  in  ^rirri 
if  I  do.     At  what  hour  do  you  take  te^  f* 

^^  At  ten  o'clock.  We  generally  make  up  a  mbb^^i^f 
of  whist." 

'^  Well,  as  I  see  you  wish  to  be  sooiaUe  at  preseHMD^ 
countess,  perhaps  you  and  your  £uni^,  and  his 
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ship  here,  will  come  and  take  pot-luck  with  me  to- 
morrow,  without  any  ceremony.**^ 

"  I  don'^t  know  whether  we  have  formed  any  engage- 
ment for  to-morrow  or  not,''  replied  Lady  Wellerby  ; 
"  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to  consult  Lord  Wellerby, 
I  will  inform  you  this  evening  whether  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  your  invitation.*" 

Lady  Wellerby  arose  to  depart,  and  the  marchio- 
ness said,  "  Then  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  coun- 
tess ?  seeing  your  company  is  very  agreeable  to  me, 
now  that  you  are  no  longer  on  the  high  horse,  as  you 
were  at  Rome,  but  civil  and  polite,  as  one  lady  should 
be  to  another.'' 

Lady  Welierby's  cheek  became  tinged  with  red  at 
this  reference  to  the  scene  at  the  Corso  during  the 
Carnival,  but,  like  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  quickly 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  I  did 
not  then  know  who  you  were,  Lady  Mountserrat,  and 
one  must  be  so  particular  in  a  place  like  Borne,  where 
^  sorts  of  persons  are  thrown  in  one's  way,  that  you 
must  excuse  me  for  not  having  sought  your  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  aware  of  your 
merit." 

"  Yes,  countess,  we  of  the  haristocracy  must  be 
very  particular  who  we  make  acquaintance  with.  So 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  it  shan't  be  my  fault  if 
we  don't  become  good  neighbours.     'Twill  be  a  great 
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comfort  to  me  to  hare  a  friend  like  yon,  left  done  as 
I  have  been  by  tlie  marquis,  whose  conduct  to  me  has 
been  very  strange  and  unkind,  as  Ma  firiend  here^  Lord 
Fitzwarren,  can  tell  you.** 

"  You  must  not  allow  your  spirits  to  be  depressed,'' 
replied  Lady  Wellerby,  affecting  something  Mko  cor- 
diality in  her  manner. 

"  Faith  and  I  won't,  eonnteBs.  Vm  not  so  mean* 
spirited.  I  can  do  without  him  as  well  as  ho  can 
without  me,  I  can  assure  him,  and  as  I  have  plenty 
of  money  to  keep  up  my  title,  I  mean  to  enjoy  rayself 
as  a  marchioness  ought," 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  madam^^  obierved 
Lady  Wellerby,  and,  escaping  from  the  marcbiotiesSf 
she  took  her  leave,  heartily  disguBtod  with  the  vul- 
garity of  her  new  acquaintance,  but  determined  that 
it  should  not  prevent  her  from  further  cultivating  it, 
if,  as  she  hoped,  she  could  Induce  her  to  make  up  a 
rubber  every  night  while  they  remained  at  Naples^ 
and  that  her  own  skill  at  cards  should  be  found  so 
superior  as  to  ensure  her  success  over  her  adversary. 

"  You  left  me  in  a  pleasant  dilemma,**'  said  the 
marchioness  to  Mrs.  Bernard,  as  that  enduring  person 
entered  the  room,  soon  after  Lady  Wellerby  had  left 
it.  "  Why  were  you  not  here  in  your  place,  as  I 
ordered  you  to  be,  when  my  noble  visitors  came  r* 

"  The  handle  of  the  door  of  my  room  being  broken, 
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I  could  not  let  myself  out ;  and,  although  I  rang  the 
bell  several  times,  no  one  came  to  release  me  until  the 
moment  before  I  presented  myself  here,  madam.^ 

"  You  have  always  some  stupid  excuse  or  other  for 
neglecting  your  duty ;  and,  if  I  were  not  the  most 
patient  and  good-natured  person  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  long  since  discharged  you.  But  remember  that, 
although,  when  plain  Mrs.  Maclaurin,  I  overlooked 
your  negligence,  I  will  not,  as  a  marchioness,  do  so ; 
80  I  advise  you  to  be  more  careful,  if  you  value  your 
place.  I  have  invited  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wei- 
lerby  and  their  daughters,  with  the  Earl  of  Fitz- 
warren,  to  dine  here  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  give  them 
the  best  dinner  and  the  choicest  wines  that  Naples 
can  furnish,  so  you  must  see  the  landlord  and  give 
him  the  necessary  instructions.'*^ 

Having  issued  her  orders  to  her  timid  dame  de  com- 
fognie^  the  marchioness  retired  to  her  dressing-roojn, 
to  hold  a  consultation  with  her  femme  de  chambre  on 
the  dress  to  be  worn  that  evening. 

"  I  wish  to  be  very  elegant,  Justin,**'  said  she,  "  for 
these  people  are  of  the  first  fi^hion ;  quite  tip-top 
people ;  none  of  your  shabby-genteels,  I  can  assure 
you,  but  real  lords  and  ladies.  Oh  !  Justin,  how  I 
long  to  see  my  name  in  the  peerage !  but  that  won't 
be  until  a  new  one  comes  out.  I  wonder,  if  I  was  to 
write  to  some  friend  in  England  to  ofier  the  man  who 


m^keB  the  book  some  money  to  bring  H  oat  imEuedi- 
atelj,  whether  he  would  f 

"'''In  Englnndi  madatm  la  marquUe^  ererytMiig  cati 
be  done  for  money ."^ 

'^  Yes,  Just  Id,  the  EngliBh  are  soeh  cl^er,  veEisible 
people  ;  they  know  how  t4>  ¥alae  monej,  and  thi^e  who 
possesi  it.^ 

^^  Oui,  madame  la  ^arquim^  day  are  bo  cld^ef,  dat 
dey  Devare  value  dose  dat  have  no  money,  whatevtir 
good  qaalities  dey  may  poiisaes  ;  but  let  a  person  ht 
riche,  vid  eTei*  m  many  1^1  is,  and  dey  vill  vSlfmrt  Im 
cmtr  to  him." 

*'  What  \Bfaire  le  cure^  Justin  V 

''  Dat  is  to  flatter,  to  vat  you  call  toady,  nuidame  la 
marquise  r 

''  Whvki  do  you  think  I  had  beet  wear  this  evening, 
Justin  r 

-'  A  robe  de  maugseline^  vid  une  echarpe  de  dentdUr 

*'  Do  speak  English,  Justin  ;  you  know  I  don'^t 
understand  French.**^ 

''  Veil,  den,  a  robe  of  muslin,  rid  a  lace  scarf,  and  a 
chapeau  of  paille  de  rU^  vid  flowers.'" 

''  No,  that  would  not  be  elegant  enough.  Any  one 
uiii^ht  afibrd  to  wear  a  dress  like  that,  Justin,  and  I 
want  to  wear  what  only  a  grand  and  rich  lady  could 
have.^ 

*'  But  madame  la  marquise  forgets  dat  de  grande 
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id  riche  ladies  like  sometimes  to  be  very  simply 
nessed,  iurtout  for  des  petites  ioir^es^ 

^^  More  fools  they.  A  grand  lady  should  always 
low  by  her  dress  that  she  is  one,  and  not  look  like 
le  wife  of  a  mere  gentleman.  Fll  wear  a  white  lace 
ress  over  a  pink  satin  slip,  a  pink  hat  and  feathers, 
id  my  emeralds  set  in  diamonds.  Fll  let  ''em  see 
hat  elegant  things  I  have.**^ 

^*  Ah  !  if  madame  la  marquise  Tould  be  governed  by 
le,  I  Yould  invent  such  charmantes  dresses  for  her, 
it  all  de  vorld  would  say  nobody  has  such  recherMs 
ileUesr 

'*  No,  Justin,  your  taste  is  a  great  deal  too  simple 
•r  me.  I  like  to  be  always  in  full  dress  ;  for  what's 
le  use  of  fine  things  except  to  wear  them  f^ 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lady  Wellerby  and  her 
iughters  that  evening,  when  the  marchioness  entered 
leir  salon  attired  in  a  style  fit  only  for  a  large  assembly. 
he  plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  dresses  might 
ive  shown  their  visitor  the  unsuitableness  of  hers, 
id  she  been  less  obtuse ;  but,  far  from  being  embar- 
ssed  by  the  contrast  which  their  costumes  offered  to 
jr  own,  she  was  pleased  by  it.  Lady  Wellerby  pre- 
nted  her  lord  and  daughters  to  the  marchioness  ;  and 
ord  Fitzwarren,  as  an  older  acquaintance,  cordially 
look  hands  with  her,  and  complimented  her  on  the 
dendour  and  taste  of  her  toilette,  while  the  young 
dies  drew  themselves  up,  and  eyed  her  askance. 
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Cards  were  soon  introduced.     Lord  and  Lady  Wd- 
lerbj  proposed  being  partners,  saying  that  they  never 
played  against  each  other,  and  the  marchioness  and         A 
Lord  Fitzwarren  sat  down  to  oppose  them. 

"  What  stakes  do  you  wish  to  play  for!**  asked  .Mim 
Lady  Wellerby. 

"  Whatever  you  like,''  replied  the  marchioness,  with-a::^^ 
a  careless  air. 

'' Suppose  we  say  louis  points,  and  five  on  the^jcd 
rubber  V  said  Lady  Wellerby. 

"  Agreed,'"  replied  the  marchioness. 

"  You  and  I  will  settle  for  our  stakes,"  said  LonI>^Jt  'i 
Wellerby,  bowing  to  the  lady,  "  and  Lady  Wellerby^  <J: 
will  count  with  Lord  Fitzwarren." 

The  mode  in  which  the  marchioness  held  her  car4-t-*fa 
and  sorted  them  denoted  that  she  was  not  much  skillet  fs^d 
in  the  game ;  but  she  had  only  played  a  few  minute^i— *^^ 
before  it  became  evident  that  she  was  ignorant  of  th-J^=^* 
common  rules  of  whist.  The  eyes  of  Lord  Wellerby -^^^ 
sparkled  with  pleasure  as  he  noticed  the  gross  error^^^^ 
she  committed;  and  his  lady  wife's  manner  becam^^^^*^ 
almost  affectionate  towards  her,  as  game  after  gam^^^^ 
and  rubber  after  rubber,  was  lost  by  her  bad  play. 

"  Were  I  you,"  said  Lord  Fitzwarren,  "  I  would  nc 
play  so  high,  for,  be  assured,  you  are  no  match  for  ot 
adversaries,  who  are  remarkably  good  players." 

"  I  shall  soon  improve  with  a  little  practice,"  repli^==^''  ^ 
the  marchioness,  drawing  forth  from  a  richly-embiu-^    ^" 
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dered  reticule  a  spangled  purse  well  filled  with  louis  ; 
^'  but,  as  I  like  to  pay  as  I  lose,  let  me  settle  for  the 
mbbers  lost  before  we  commence  another."'' 

But  eyen  the  whole  contents  of  her  wellnstored  purse 
was  insufficient  to  pay  half  the  sum  she  had   lost. 
Lord  Fitzwarren  made  a  note  of  his  debt  to  his  fixture 
belle  mUre^  most  desirous  neyer  to  play  again  with  the 
marchioness  for  a  partner,  while  her  opponents,  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  at  having  found  one  who  not 
^nly  afforded  them  so  easy  a  victory,  but  who  lost  her 
money  without  seeming  to   care  about  it,   were  all 
^liteness  to  her.     They  accepted  her  invitation  to 
<iinner  for  the  next  day,  promising  themselves  a  renewal 
^^f  the  good  fortune  of  that  evening,  and  separated  at 
^snidnight. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XLUL 

The  proverb  says  that  gold  has  wiugf, 
And  every  day*9  experience  brings 
The  pithy  tnith  before  our  cyes» 
Ab  Fortane'i  tide  doth  ebb  aud  mt^ 
What  pleannt  paths  to  nun  tend. 
Various,  but  reaching  the  same  end ! 
The  man  that  brooks  not  to  behold 
Distress,  and  freely  jdelds  his  gold 
With  noble  generosity 
Too  far  indulged,  will  ruin  see. 
Another  road  is  a  fine  taste, 
By  which  men  thousands  soon  may  waste. 
And  brick  and  mortar,  all  will  find, 
But  seldom  leave  much  wealth  behind. 

Strathern  was  more  surprised  than  pleased  when 
ho  drove,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  to  see 
tho  mansion  that  had  been  erected  for  him  durinsr  hie 
absence.  Its  magnitude,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
architectural  decorations,  so  far  exceeded  his  inten- 
tions, that,  little  versed  as  he  was  in  such  matters,  a 
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cursory  glance  convinced  him  that  the  architect  he 
had  employed,  and  on  whom,  he  now  recollected,  with 
alarm,  he  had  imposed  no  restrictions  with  regard  to 
expenditure,  had  greatly  abused  his  confidence.  The 
mansion  was  of  vast  dimensions,  and  would  require  a 
large  sum  for  its  completion.  True,  he  had  seen  a 
dirawing  before  his  departure,  to  give  him,  as  the 
architect  said,  a  notion  of  what  Strathem  House 
>¥aB  to  be,  and  he  had  approved  it ;  but  buildings  look 
80  different  on  paper  and  in  reality,  that  Strathem 
:Kiever  imagined  that  the  elegant  looking  dwelling 
drawn  for  his  approval  could  grow  into  the  palatial 
one  he  was  now  gazing  on,  with  more  alarm  for  the 
^de  breach  it  would  inevitably  make  in  his  fortune 
tlian  vrith  any  satisfaction  at  its  splendour.  Had  his 
engagement  to  Louisa  Sydney  still  subsisted,  the 
thought  that  this  magnificent  abode  would  be  shared 
^th  her  might  have  reconciled  him  to  the  large  out- 
lay its  erection  and  completion  would  require,  but  for 
liim — a  single,  a  lonely  man,  and  doomed,  in  all  human 
probability,  to  continue  so  all  his  life  -«-  a  palace  like 
^his  seemed  useless  and  absurd;  and,  having  wan- 
dered through  its  lofty  and  spacious  suites  of  apart- 
tnenta,  in  every  one  of  which  fresh  proofs  of  the 
reekleSB  extravagance  of  the  architect  were  ex- 
Vibited,  he  lefl  the  house  to  keep  an  appointment 
'with  his  solicitor,  nervous  and  alarmed  in  anticipation 
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of  the  disclosures  which  he  felt  convinced  awaited 
him. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Papworth  proved  that  his 
anticipations  were  well  founded,  for  that  gentleman^s 
first  observation  was,  ^^  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear 
from  you,  sir,  for  some  time,  in  reply  to  the  letters  I 
wrote  to  you  to  Italy,  informing  you  of  the  course 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  your  architect,   was  pursuing.      I 
had,  unfortunately,  been  called  to  Ireland,  on  business 
that  detained   me   there  several  months.      Finding, 
during  my  stay  there,  that  the  demands  for  money 
from  Mr.  Drinkwater  were  to  a  very  laige  amount^  I 
hastened,  on  my  return,  to  see  the  mansion  he  was  erect- 
ing.    I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  its  vast  extent  and  its 
unnecessary  magnificence  surprised  and  alarmed  me.    I 
knew  you  wished  for  a  fine  house,  decorated  with  taste 
and  elegance,  but  I  did  not  think  you  wished  for  a  palace 
suited  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
I  stated  my  opinion  to  Mr.  Drinkwater,  requested^ 
him  to  await  your  answer  to  a  letter  I  should  writer 
to  you  that  day  before  he  advanced  still  more  with  the^ 
work,  and  declined  making  him  any  further  payment--- 
although  he  urged  me  to  do  so  with  great  pertinacity 
but,  far  from  attending  to  my  request,  he  has  gone  orrzi 
with  the  same  reckless  disregard  to  expense  as  befor^s 
so  that  I  am  glad  you  have  returned,  that  a  che 
may  be  imposed  on  him  ere  it  be  too  late  for  your  ii 
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terests.  It  is  a  great  pity,  sir,  that  you  had  not 
exacted  a  contract  for  the  building,  and  made  an  ex- 
press condition  that  a  certain  sum  should  not  be 
exceeded.*" 

Never,  prenously,  had  Strathem  felt  so  aware 
of  the  imprudence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
in  employing  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  recommended  to  him  as  an  architect 
of  good  taste  by  a  young  nobleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. There  is  something  very  humiliating  in 
having  indisputable  proofis  of  our  own  want  of  sense 
and  judgment  brought  coolly  and  dispassionately  be- 
fore us,  and  by  one,  too,  of  whose  abilities,  in  com- 
parison with  our  own,  we  had  entertained  no  very 
exalted  opinion. 

Mr.  Papworth,  the  solicitor  and  agent  of  Strathem, 
was  remarkable  for  only  two  peculiarities ;  the  first 
was  a  degree  of  caution  which,  whether  the  result  of 
experience  with  regard  to  mankind  in  general,  or 
sdely  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  one  specimen  of  the 
genus,  self,  induced  him  to  look  on  all  who  approached 
him  on  business  as  designing  persons,  intent  on  taking 
some  un&ir  advantage  of  him  or  his  employer,  and 
against  whom  it  behoved  him  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  the 
second  peculiarity  was  a  sort  of  triumphant  self- 
complacency,  invariably  exhibited  whenever  his  clients, 
having  ventured  to  exercise  their  own  sagacity  without 
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an  appeaJ  to  his,  found  themaelvee  by  the  result 
any  difficulty.  Then  would  he  say,  with  hie  raoet 
provoking  look  of  self-aatisfaction,  "  You  aoe^  sir,  the 
consequence  of  oot  having  couBulted  me  f ""  or,  *'  Had 
my  advice  been  takea,  this  could  not  have  0€<niiTed ;" 
and,  however  obvious  the  tmth  of  theise  asBertionft 
mip:ht  be  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they 
produced  so  little  comfort  under  the  annoyance  from 
which  they  were  suffering,  that  few,  if  any,  of  his 
elienta  left  Mr.  Pap  worth  on  fucb  occasions,  withoiii 
having  experienced  a  painM  sense  of  humiliation, 
added  to  the  previona  vexation,  which  was  ill  cal» 
culated  to  induce  that  confidence,  which  it  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  essential  to  have  in  one's  legal  adviser 
as  in  one's  medical  one.  Strathem  felt  this  keenly, 
while  he  listened  to  the  animadversions  of  his  soli- 
citor on  the  necessity  of  precaution,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  prudence  of  never  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  the  fallibility  of  which  his  want  of  caution 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Drinkwater  offered  so  striking  a 
proof. 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  dwell  on  my  oversight  in  this 
affair,"  replied  he,  biting  his  nether  lip,  and  evincing 
sundry  other  symptoms  of  impatience;  "  you  had 
much  better  tell  me  what  it  is  best  to  do,  in  order  at 
once  to  check  Mr.  Drinkwater's  proceedings/' 

*'  I  will  write  a  letter,  sir,  which  you  will  be  so 
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good  as  to  sign,  in  which  I  will  prohibit  his  advancing 
any  fiirther  with  the  decorative  part  (the  rest  you  are 
aware  is  completed)  until  he  has  fiimished  an  accurate 
aocoont  of  the  expenses  incurred  up  to  this  date.'*'' 

The  letter  was  forthwith  written,  Strathem'^s  signa- 
ture affixed  to  it,  and  he  left  Mr.  Papworth,  if  not  a 
^mser,  at  least  a  more  dissatisfied  man,  than  when 
lie  met  him.  The  first  person  he  encountered,  as  he 
^^valked  in  a  listless  mood  up  St.  James's  Street,  was 
Sir.  Rhymer. 

*^  You  are  a  fortunate  man,''  said  that  gentleman 
tA>  him,  with  one  of  his  most  sepulchral  smiles.     '^  I 
msm  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  your  splendid 
palace,  and  congratulate  you  on  being  the  owner  of  a 
ir^dence  that  so  far  exceeds,  both  in  extent  and  gran- 
<leur,  every  ducal  one  in  England.     You  are  much 
%o  be  envied,  and  now  only  require  a  bride  with  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus  to  enable  you  to  maintain  a  re- 
t;inue  suitable  to  such  an  abode,  for  your  own  fortune, 
large  as  I  have  always  heard  it  to  be,  must  have  sus- 
tained a  wide  breach  in  the  erection  of  such  a  building, 
%o  aay  nothing  of  the  ruinously  expensive  decorations. 
I  was  making  a  calculation  in  my  mind  of  the  fearful 
amount  which  your  purchases  at  Borne,  added  to  this 
palace,  must  come  to,  and  have  only  to  observe  that 
I  hope  you  won't  verify  the  old  proverb  that  unwise 
men  build  houses  for  wise  ones  to  dwell  in." 
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**  I  believe  the  proverb  uses  the  more  hcmel^f 
epithet  of  /ook^  which  you  have  eo  politely  tamed 
into  wfiwiye  men,'"  replied  Strathena^  endeavouring  to 
conceal  the  annoyance  he  felt.  "  I  thank  yon  for  the 
hopes  m  kindly  expressed — that  I  may  not  verify  the 
old  proverb — and  trust  that  you  vn\l  see  tho  fulfilment 
of  your  good  wishes,  and  spend  some  pleasant  days  at 
Strath  em  House  when  it  is  completed.^ 

^^  I  thought  of  her  who  I  onee  ^ocied  was  to  be  its 
mistress  when  I  looked  at  it  this  morning.  Poor 
young  creature !  Its  splendour  would  ill  accord  with 
her  fallen  fortune.  You  broke  off  your  engagement 
at  Rome,  1  believe,  which  was  fortunate,  as  a  portion- 
less bride  would  not  suit  any  man  who  has  built  such 
a  palace  as  yours,  unless,  indeed,  he  possessed  the 
fortune  of  Croesus."'^ 

"  Fallen  fortunes !  poor  young  creature  !  To  whom 
do  you  refer  V  demanded  Strathem,  with  breathless 
emotion. 

"  To  whom  should  I  refer  but  to  Miss  Sydnqr? 
You  surely  must  have  heard  that,  through  a  flaw  in 
her  grandfather's  will,  she  loses  the  whole  property  to 
which  she  was  believed  to  be  heiress .'' 

*'  Is  it  possible,  and  where  is  she?  Tell  me,  I 
entreat  you  V  demanded  Strathem  eagerly,  forgetting 
all  his  chagrin  in  the  engrossing  interest  excited  for 
her  who  still  reigned  triumphantly  over  his  heart. 
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"  WTiy,  you  positively  look  as  if  you  were  more 
pleased  than  sorry  at  the  news  I  have  given  you,^ 
observed  Mr.  Rhymer,  narrowly  examining  Strathem's 
countenance.     "  Are  you  so  hard-hearted  as  to  re- 
joice in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  one  you  once  professed 
'to  love !  or  is  it  that  you  have  still  enough  of  the 
romantic   sentiments  of  youth  left  as  to  desire  to 
atone  to  Miss  Sydney  for  the  fickleness  of  that  blind 
jade.  Dame  Fortune,  by  offering  to  lay  yours  at  her 
fcetr 

**  This  is  not  a  time  to  trifle,''  replied  Strathem, 
gravely.  "  If  you  know  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Syd- 
ney at  present  reside,  pray  tell  me  ;  if  not,  inform  me 
^^rhere  I  am  most  likely  to  gain  intelligence.'** 

"  I  honour  you  for  this  anxiety,"  said  Mr.  Rhymer, 
ixiB  pale  and  saturnine  face  relaxing  into  an  expression 
of  cordial  good  will ;  "  and  I  would  gladly  give  you 
tlie  information  you  seek  were  it  in  my  power ;  but  I 
J^gret  to  say  I  really  do  not  know  where  those  ladies 
^re^  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  one  who  does. 
iVly  solicitor  is,  I  think,  on  terms  of  amity  with  theirs, 
>^ho  is,  I  understand,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  I  will 
^sk  him  to  inquire  where  they  now  are." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Strathem,  cordially 
pressing  the  attenuated  hand  of  Mr.  Rhymer  until 
tihat  gentleman's  countenance  betrayed  the  pain  the 
^Warm  grasp  occasioned. 
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"  Hold,  young  flir/'  observed  he,  extending  his 
fingers  as  if  to  restore  animation  to  them ;  *'  you  for- 
get that  I  am  neither  young,  nor  in  love.  God  bless 
me,  how  you  have  cramped  my  poor  hand  !" 

"  Pray  pardon  me,  dear  Mr.  Bhymer.     I  hope  L 
have  not  seriously  injured  your  hand  P 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rhymer  !"  reiterated  the  cynic.  **  Hoiv* 
strangely  the  word  dear  attached  to  my  name  sounds  S 
No  one  uses  it  to  me  except  distressed  authors  want — 
ing  to  borrow  money,  and  young  ladies  desirous  erf 
poems  for  their  albums,  which  last,  by  the  by,  3 
never  indulge.  Where  shall  I  send  to  you  when  1 
hear  from  my  solicitor  f* 

"  To  the  Clarendon  Hotel.'' 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Wellingtc::« 
to-day,  have  a  command  from  the  palace  for  to-m(^7- 
row,  am  engaged  to  the  Sutherlands  for  the  day  aft^r, 
and  to  the  Buccleughs  for  Saturday,  or  I  should  »"•■ 
quest  you  to  come  and  dine  with  me  on  one  of  tho^e 
days ;  but  if  you  will  breakfost  with  me  on  Sunday 
you  will  meet  a  few  clever  people.'' 

"  On  Sunday  it  will  not  be  in  my  power." 

"  Oh  !  you  go  to  church,  I  suppose.     A  very  good 
habit,  which  I,  somehow  or  other,  have  got  out  of; 
and  at  my  age  it  is  so  difficult  to  foil  back  into  old 
habits  again.    Well,  <iddio !    You  shall  hear  from  id« 
the  moment  I  get  the  information  you  require ;"  asd 
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off  walked  Mr.  Bbymer,  leaving  Strathern  to  pnrsne 
bia  promenade  alone. 

As  he  turned  into  Bond  Street,  intending  to  go  to 
his  hotel,  he  met  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  mounted 
on  a  very  fine  horse,  and  followed  by  a  groom,  who 
rode  an  equally  good  one.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
Strathern  than  he  alighted,  and,  giving  his  horse  to 
the  charge  of  his  servant,  advanced  with  extended 
band  to  meet  him.  ^^  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  charmed 
to  see  you,^  exclaimed  he,  shaking  his  old  acquaintance 
*^annly  by  the  hand.  "  I  have  just  been  to  the 
Clarendon  in  search  of  you,  having  this  morning  read 
^  the  Past  of  your  arrival  at  that  hotel.  Town  very 
fidl.  How  different  from  Rome,  that  city  of  eternal 
dullness !  Apropos  of  Rome,  how  have  you  left  all 
ottr  friends  there  i  Are  you  yet  become  a  Benedict,  or 
ar^  you  only  on  the  point  of  entering  the  holy  state, 
as  grave  people  call  it  V 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  inform  him  that  neither 
supposition  was  correct. 

'*And  where  are  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  now?" 

inquired  Lord  Mountserrat,  with  affected  carelessness. 
'*!  really  cannot  inform  you,*"  replied  Strathern, 

"for  I  only  arrived  in  London  yesterday,  and  as  yet 

do  not  know  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  my  friends.'' 
"  Some  of  our  old  chums  said  they  saw  you  at  the 

Opera  last  night,  but  I  was  so  taken  up  with  a  new 
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flame  of  mine  there,  that  I  had  ey«s  only  for  hef. 
You  are  a  prude,  I  know  of  old,  Strathem,  so  I  will 
not  shock  your  chaste  eara  by  recouDting  to  you  my 
bonnes  forfmies*^ 

'^  Thanks  for  this  forbearance,*^  said  Strath  era,    *'  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  prudeiy,  if  it  Gonststs 
an  extreme  antipathy  to  listening  to  the  narrationd  oi 
love  passages  v^ith  singera  and  opera  dancers,^ 

"  I  fly  at  higher  game,  I  assure  you,  and  leavo  sucl 
hannei  foriune$  to  worn-out  old  rmwBy  and  boys  just*^-^ 
escaped  from  college.  Such  a  woman,  Strathem  !^-  ■ 
Quite  tlie  rage.  Half  the  men  about  town  at  her  feet —  -* 
Am  I  not  a  lucky  dog  to  hayc  got  into  the  good  g] 
of  Lady.»../' 

**  Hold  !''  said  Strathem ;  "  I  beg  t^  be  left  in  igno — ■ 
lance  of  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  person  whoa^ 
fame  and  honour  you  so  little  respect  as  to  compromise' 
both  by  your  unsolicited  disclosures/* 

''  Why,  my  good  fellow,  all  London  knows  it.  They" 
talk  of  nothing  else  at  the  clubs-'^ 

*'  Then  it  is  the  leas  necessary  that  you  should  pro* 
ehiim  it,"  observed  Stratheiii)  coldly. 

*'Loi(k,  there  is  that  fellow  Olliphant ;  he  has  lost 
all  his  fortune  on  the  turf  and  at  play,  and  we,  his 
old  &iends,  are  obliged  to  cut  htm,  lest  he  should  ask 
ua  to  lend  him  money.  What  a  bore  it  is  that  people 
should  fancy  that  because  they  w@re  known  to  one  in 
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their  prosperous  days,  and  that  one  lived  on  habits  of 
firiendship  with  them  when  they  were  rich,  that  it  is  to 
continue  when  they  get  poor !  Dogs  are  said  to  detest 
beggars,  but,  hang  me,  if  I  don't  hate  poor  acquaint- 
ances still  more  !     Don'^t  you,  Strathem  f 

**  No,"  replied  Strathem,  gravely,  "  I  do  not,  and 
yon  need  not  have  asked  the  question,  for  you  may 
remember  that  when  you  were  in  the  category  of  that 
unfortunate  class,  I  evinced  no  symptoms  of  dislike 
towards  you." 

**  Apropos  of  which,"  said  the  marquis,  his  cheek 
growing  red  at  this  reproof,  "I  believe  I  am  your 
debtor  for  a  few  hundreds  or  so,  which  I  will  repay 
yon." 

**And  which  I  will  transfer  to  poor  OlHphant, 
^hom  I  remember  a  kind-hearted,  generous  friend  to 
^  his  old  college  chums  who  required  his  assist- 
ance." 

*•  Be  assured  you  will  find  him  a  regular  bore  if  you 

do,  tor  he  is  one  of  the  most  unreasonable  fellows 

•^ve.    Why — ^would  you  believe  it  ? — ^when  he  found 

Wmself  regularly  done  up,  he  had  the  coolness  to 

expect  that  all  those  whom  he  had  formerly  assisted 

"koTild  then  come  to  his  aid,  and  that  those  who  had 

won  large  sums  from  him  ought  to  refund  a  few 

^^dreds,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  retire  to  Van 

'^iemen^s  Land,  or  some  other  outlandish  place.     I 
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suggested  to  ktm  tbai  he  migbt  fitid  a  niode  of  fitting 
sact  tbere  witlioat  our  parting  with  our  money,  aud  i 
thought  the  rest  of  our  clique,  and  we  declined  grsnt 

iug  h\^  request,  which  he  chose  to  tako  m  an  affmit 

nay,  rnore^  had  the  folly  to  w^ut  to  fix  a  qoaurel  ati^K 
duel  on  one  of  us.     This  we  also  declined ;  for  ieallj«^ ' 
if  one  waa  to  coEseat  to  6gbt  eveiy  fellow  to  wli 
OQQ   refuses  to   lend   money^   a  mats  woold   haxe 
pleasant  timo  of  it/'* 

''  A.nd  this  is  the  man  whom  you  iised  all  U>  i 
claim  the  best  fellow  in  the  world — the  most  generou^^^^ 
and  hospitablei}  to  attend  whose  retkm^cM  dinners  ani^^^^ 
petits  soupers  you  threw  over  every  otb^  invitafcioi^^^ 
— ^whose  purse,  horses,  and  carriages  were  always  a1^^* 
your  service  !*" 

''''Que  Toidez  vous^  mon  amit    Auui  ea  le  numds • 

Life  is  too  short,  money  too  precious,  and  pleasur^^^ 
too  engrossing,  to  permit  a  sensible  man  to  throw  awa^'*^ 
any  portion  of  either  of  the  first  two  on  fools  who  di^t- 
not  know  how  to  husband  them.  'Every  man  for" — 
himself,"  is  my  motto,  and  1  observe  it  is  one  now  veiy — 
generally  adopted/' 

Strathem  withdrew  his  arm  from  Lord  Mountserrat^s^ 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  undisguised  selfish — 
ness  that  he  could  no  longer  repress  the  emotions  il^^ 
excited  in  his  breast,  and,  coldly  wishing  him  goo^- 
morning,    he    walked    away,    leaving    his    unworthjT" 
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aeqnaintanoe  surprised  and  somewhat  offended  at  his 
coldness.      He  had    nearly   reached    the   Clarendon 
Hotel,  when  he  again  saw  Mr.  Olliphant  walking  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  no  longer  the  well- 
diMsed,  volatile  young  man  he  had  formerly  been,  but 
pUnly,  if  not  shabbily,  attired,  and  with  a  grave  and 
penrive  aspect.     Strathem,  filled  with  pity  for  the 
altered  position  of  one  whom  only  two  brief  years 
before  he  had  known  in  a  brilliant  one,  crossed  the 
s^t,  determined  to  accost  him ;  but,  so  habituated 
had  the  unhappy  Olliphant  become  to  the  avoidance  of 
Us  former  soi-^isimt  iriends  that,  although  he  recog- 
Biaed  Strathem  at  a  glance,  he  bent  his  eyes  to  the 
ground  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  being  cut  by  him, 
as  he  had  constantly  been  by  their  mutual  acquaint- 
a>»«e8  ever  since  his  &llen  fortunes  had  been  known  to 
them;   and  the  blood  that   mounted  in   his  cheek 
l^ttEyed  that  he  was  still  keenly  alive  to  the  unkind- 
^^  he  anticipated. 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  my  dear  Olliphant  T  de- 
"landed  Strathem,  extending  his  hand,  and  seizing 
^  of  his  old  acquaintance,  who,  agreeably  surprised 
V  the  friendliness  of  his  manner,  returned  the  pres- 
■**>*  with  great  warmth,  while  he  murmured  some- 
^'^  about  his  fear  that  Strathem  might  have 
"^gotten  him.  "  I  am  living  here,*'  said  Strathem, 
^  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 
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"  Come  in,  mj  dear  fellow,  and  let  as  have  a  littlft 
chat  together.^' 

**  I  saw  you  walking  with  the  Marquis  of  Moont- 
serrat,''  oba&nred  Mr.  OUiphant;  **  and  as  he  is  o!i€ 
of  those  among  my  old  acquaintance  who  have  heJiaved 
the  mo&t  unkindly  to  me,  I  feared  that  he  might  have 
prejudiced  jou  against  me^  a^  I  saw  him  pointing  me 
out  to  yon.^ 

Strathern  drew  from  the  unhappy  man  a  statement 
of  his  case.  It  was  a  painful,  but  a  too  common  one, 
the  result  of  imprudence^  and  generosity  misapplied 
and  abused,  followed  by  the  nerer-feiling  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  retrieve  shattered  fortunes  by  » 
recourse  to  the  gaming-table  and  the  turf,  which 
achieved  his  total  ruin. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  those  who  had  profited  by  my 
former  prodigality,  and  won  my  last  thousands,  madly 
staked  to  avert  the  evil  which  their  loss  so  rapidly 
accomplished,  would  have  refunded  a  few  hundreds  to 
enable  me  to  go  to  Australia  or  Van  Diemen's  Land 
to  seek  a  livelihood.  But  they  refused,  and  added 
insult  to  the  refusal.  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  live  the 
last  few  years  over  again,  how  different  would  be  my 
conduct.  But,  alas  !  I  saw  not  my  errors,  and  knew 
not  the  real  nature  and  character  of  those  on  whom  I 
so  prodigally  heaped  benefits  until  it  was  too  late  to 
profit  by  my  bitter  experience.     And  for  these  very 
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men  I  quarrelled  with  my  excellent  uncle,  who  warned 
me  of  their  heartlessness  and  selfishness,  which  I,  fool 
that  I  was,  would  not  credit,  and  obstinately  resisting 
hia  counsel,  the  wisdom  of  which  every  day's  expe- 
rience has  since  convinced  me  of,  he  has  cast  roe  off 
for  ever.^ 

The  kind  heart  of  Strathem  was  touched  by  the 
narration  of  his  luckless  jfriend,  and  before  they  parted, 
he  not  only  bestowed  on  him  present  aid,  but  pledged 
himself  to  give  him  five  thousand  pounds  to  carry  his 
scheme  of  emigration  into  effect.  Poor  OUiphant  left 
him  overpowered  by  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and 
the  delicacy  evinced  towards  his  feelings  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  conferred ;  and  Strathem  expe- 
rienced more  satisiaction  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  good  action  than  he  had  known  for  some 
time.  Would  the  selfish  and  sordid  mortals  who 
hoard  useless  thousands,  but  sometimes  try  the  effect 
of  expending  some  portion  of  them  in  relieving  the 
miseries  of  the  unfortunate,  they  would  find  in  the 
aelf-satisfiMtion  conferred  by  such  generosity  a  greater 
happiness  than  the  contemplation  of  their  wealth  ever 
afforded  them.  Their  sleep  would  be  more  calm  and 
Tefireshing,  and  their  awakings  more  cheerftil. 

A  week  had  elapsed  before  Strathem  was  fumished 
with  a  statement  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  build- 
ing of  hifl  palace.     When,  however,  it  was  laid  before 
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him  by  Mr.  Papworth,  the  amount  fiw  exceeded  hiiF=a 
worst  anticipations. 

"  I  see  you  are  astonished,  sir/'  said  that  gentle—  «— 
man,  '^  and  so  I  confess  am  I,  although  I  was  pre  :^^ 
pared  to  find  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  had  not  neglecte^^-^^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence,  you  will  permf-  _ 
me  to  add,  so  unwisely  placed  in  him." 

^'  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  six  hm^^n 
dred  and  forty-four  pounds  already  expended  I'^  o*"  fa- 
served  Strathem,  his  face  considerably  lengthened. 

^'  And  an  estimate  that  to  complete  the  mansicz^n, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  more  will  be  m^re- 
quired,  making,  as  you  will  find,  sir,  no  less  a  sum  to  'tal 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  six  hundiKz^ 
andforty-four  pounds,  taking  for  granted  that  the  lar^^er, 
and  not  the  less,  sum  noted  in  the  estimate,  will       be 
the  real  amount  expended  in  the  completion.     A  va:»s{, 
an  astounding  sum,  sir ;  the  interest  of  which  w<^  ""iM 
bring  an  income  of. " 

*'  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  calculatinK^/' 
said  Strathem,  impatiently  interrupting  the  self-com- 
placent Mr.  Papworth.  "  The  point  at  present  t4>  be 
considered  is,  whether  there  is  any  means  of  our  s»ti- 
fying  ourselves  that  this  vast  expenditure  has  reaHj 
been  fairly  incurred,  and  whether  the  sum  stated  for 
the  completion  is  not  greatly  overrated?" 

"  I  can  have  the  building  surveyed  and  valued,  ^nd 
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an  estimate  famished  by  another  architect,  of  the 
money  required  for  its  completion.  Ah-eady  has 
Mr.  Drinkwater  drawn  large  sums  on  account — ^you, 
sir,  having  authorised  him  to  do  so,  a  measure  on 
which,  had  you  done  me  the  honour  of  consulting  me, 
I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  counsel  you 
against.  It  requires  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  great  experience,  to  enable  one  to  guard 
against  the  danger  to  which  every  gentleman  of  large 
fortune  is  exposed  on  first  entering  society,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  you  were  not  disposed  to 
profit  by  mine,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  saved 
you  from  the  ruinous  consequences  which  your  mis- 
placed confidence  in  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  likely  to 
entail.**' 

This  perpetual  recurrence  to  his  imprudence  was  so 
disagreeable  to  Strathem  that  he  abridged  the  inter- 
view with  the  sapient  Mr.  Papworth  long  before  that 
gentleman  was  disposed  to  take  his  leave,  promising 
himself  henceforth  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
intercourse  with  him,  and  to  conceal  any  imprudence, 
either  of  omission  or  commission,  from  his  lesral 
adviser,  rather  than  draw  on  himself  again  the  in- 
direct reproofs  of  which  he  had  just  had  a  specimen, 
or  witness  the  self-complacency  exhibited  on  every 
occasion  by  Mr.  Papworth.  The]next  day,  Strathem 
called  at  his  banker'^s,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
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of  his  accounts  there.  He  anticipated  that  the  balance 
in  his  fevour  would  he  considerably  less  than  it  had  ever 
previously  hmni  since  ho  had  openad  an  account  there, 
and  had  he  not  been  prepared  for  tliis  feet  the  grate 
countenance^^  of  the  partners  of  the  finn  in  Lombard 
Street  would  have  led  him  to  suspect  it.  The  baro- 
meter is  not  a  more  certain  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  weather  than  a  banker's  countenance  is  for  a^er- 
taining  the  state  of  the  balance-sheet  of  any  of  those 
individuals  who  bank  with  him.  Hitherto,  Stmthern 
had  been  always  met  with  smiles  by  Messrs,  Cui- 
peppar,  Luckstojiej  and  Firminger,  far  he  had  kept  a 
large  sutn  in  their  hands,  and  his  draft®  bad  been 
neither  frcquciit  uor  of  large  amount  until  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Continent,  While  there  he  had  paid  away 
vast  sum 8  for  works  of  art,  and  had  latterly  author! scil 
his  friend.  Lord  Delmington,  to  draw  for  all  the 
money  he  should  require.  This  last  unusual  step  hud 
greatly  alarmed  the  bankers,  who,  coupling  it  with 
the  enormous  payments  made  to  Mr.  Drinkwater,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Strathem  was  not 
likely  to  be  so  advantageous  a  customer  as  he  had 
hitherto  been.  The  draft  for  five  thousand  pounds  to 
the  ruined  spendthrift  OUiphant,  whose  position  was 
generally  known,  confirmed  their  suspicions  of  the  im- 
prudence of  his  benefector,  hence  the  solemn  bows  and 
formal  countenances   with  which    they  greeted  him 
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when  he  entered  their  bank  in  Lombard  Street.  To 
his  expressed  desire  to  be  furnished  with  his  account, 
and  to  be  informed  at  once  of  the  amount  of  the 
balance  in  his  &Your,  he  was  told  that  the  first  com- 
mand should  be  obeyed  next  day,  and  one  of  the 
partners  instantly  went  over  the  books,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  second. 

He  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  only  a  few 
hundreds  remained  in  their  hands — observed  on  the 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  City,  and  looked  as  serious  as 
if  he  expected  that  Strathem  was  about  to  solicit  a 
large  advance.  He  was,  however,  greatly  relieved 
by  that  gentleman  telling  him  that  he  would  order 
some  thousands  to  be  lodged  to  his  credit  next  day  ; 
and  Strathem  departed,  making  sundry  wise  reflec- 
tions on  the  influence  of  money,  and  the  importance  it 
confers  on  those  who  possess  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

O,  Nature !  they  indeed  are  wise 
Who  early  learn  thy  charms  to  piize^ 
And  find  m  rural  scenes  a  bliss 
Those  pent  in  cities  ever  miss. 
How  sweet  to  rove  at  early  mom, 
'Mid  flowVs  that  dewdrops  bright  adorn. 
And  hear  the  birds  with  jocund  glee 
Give  forth  wild  notes  of  melody ; 
Or  at  the  noontide  hour  to  stray, 
^\Tiere  sunbeams  pierce  some  leafy  way ; 
Or,  musing,  cheat  the  sultry  hours 
Beside  a  fountain's  crystal  show'rs. 
And  when  descends  the  dewy  eve, 
And  pensive  nature  seems  to  grieve 
For  day's  departure— oh,  'tis  sweet 
In  fond  remembrance  then  to  meet 
The  lov'd,  the  absent — who  no  more 
Are  near  to  bless  us  as  of  yore. 
O,  Xature !  thou  calm  thoughts  canst  give, 
Then  let  me  ever  with  thee  live. 


Afflictions  that  fall  but  lightly  on  the  young,  p 
heavily  on  those  who  have  passed  the  season  of  yo«**'° 
Had  Louisa  Sydney  never  experienced  a  disappoi^^' 
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ment  of  the  heart  (and  those  are  the  only  ones  that 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  youthful),  she  might 
have  felt  more  acutely  the  change  entailed  by  her 
altered  fortunes ;  but  the  regrets  for  this  unlooked- 
for  event  were  so  light,  when  compared  with  what  she 
had  endured  ever  since  her  separation  from  Strathem, 
that  she  bore  them  with  a  fortitude  that  surprised, 
while  it  greatly  gratified,  her  mother.  Mrs.  Sydney 
passed  a  sleepless  night  on  that  memorable  one  which 
saw  her  and  her  daughter  enter  Thames  Grove.  Her 
thoughts  were  all  engrossed  by  the  position  of  her 
child — reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  and  the 
reflections  of  how  she  could  best  secure  her  a  future 
competency  banished  sleep,  although  never  did  she 
stand  more  in  need  of  its  refreshing  aid.  The  savings 
made  from  her  own  private  fortune,  and  which  now 
amounted  to  a  large  sum,  she  determined  on  devoting 
to  the  reimbursement  of  the  money  claimed  by  the 
heir-at-law  to  her  late  husband's  fortune.  The  law 
would  not,  it  was  true,  compel  this  step,  but  hers  was 
not  a  mind  to  be  influenced  by  legal  considerations, 
and  even  the  desire  of  appropriating  her  savings  to 
form  a  provision  for  her  beloved  child,  faded  away 
before  the  stem  necessity  of  that  which  she  felt  to  be 
an  act  of  duty.  She  would  at  once  assign  half  her 
income  to  insure  her  life  for  the  benefit  of  her  daugh- 
tw,  and  this  step  would  secure  to  her  the  consolation 
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that  when  she  should  be  no  more,  Louisa  would  ha~^^s 
sufficient  for  aU  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuri^^c 
of  life. 

This  determination  removed  a  load  of  anxiety  fro:s 
her  breast;  she  wondered  that  the  plan  had  e^^ 
sooner  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  or  that  \I^:m 
Wandsworth  had  not  thought  of  it,  and,  sootb^^d 
by  it,  she  dropped  into  a  gentle  slumber  as  the  firsl 
beams  of  morning  pierced  into  her  chamber,  and  %ixe 
carols  of  innumerable  birds  were  heard  from  the  gardes 
beneath  her  window. 

No  thought  of  her  fallen  fortunes  weighed  on 
the  mind  of  Louisa  Sydney,  although  she,  too,  hsA 
counted  many  hours  on  her  pillow  before  sleep  presses 
her  eyelids ;  Strathem  occupied  every  thougW- 
How  he  would  feel  on  hearing  that  she  was  t^^ 
longer  the  rich  heiress  he  once  desired  to  wed,  oft^^ 
occurred  to  her,  and,  as  her  eyes  glanced  around  o^ 
the  simple  furniture  and  chintz  hangings  of  tb^ 
neat  little  chamber  and  bed  in  which  she  reclined,  sbfi 
thought  that  such  a  dwelling  as  Thames  Grove,  i^' 
ferent  though  it  was  from  the  stately  home  she  h^ 
so  lately  left,  might  be  a  happy,  a  blessed  one,  ^ 
cheered  by  the  love  of  him  whose  presence  could  ba'^® 
rendered  even  the  humblest  abode  a  scene  of  felicity 
to  her,  while  she  deemed  him  worthy  of  her  affecti^^*' 
And  then  came  the  oft-repeated,  never-solved  questK'^ 
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ut'  ••  Why  did  slie  still  cherish  his  image  in  her  heart 
when  she  could  no  longer  esteem  or  respect  him  V 

Was  she  not  weak,  and,  worse  than  weak,  culpable, 
in  thns  continually  thinking  of  him,  not  as  she  now 
Imew  him  to  be,  fallen  and  worthless,  but  as  she  had 
believed  him  to  be  when  she  had  promised  to  shan' 
his  destiny?     At  length  sleep  closed  her  eyes,  and 
Iier  dreams  afforded  a  happiness  denied  to  her  waking 
'Ibhoughts.     Strathem  was  again  her  companion.     Hh 
^vordfl  of  love  once  more  sounded  like  sweet  music  in 
lier  ears.     He  reproached  her  gently  for  having  ever 
doubted  an  affection  so  fond  and  true  as  his,  and  re- 
joiced that  her  altered  fortunes  enabled  him  to  prove 
tiie  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  love  by  lay- 
ing himself  and  fortune  at  her  feet ;    but,  when  about 
'to  place  her  hand  in  his,  all  her  confidence  restored, 
«  female  figure  glided  between   them,  and,   seizing 
Strathem^s  arm,  forced  him  away,  although  he  strug- 
gled to  release  himself  fix)m  her  grasp,  and  turned  his 
eyes   with   an   expression   of  unutterable   tenderness 
towards  herself.     A  veil,  which  had  hitherto  shade<l 
the  &ce  of  the  female,  now  dropped  off;    and  Louif^a 
Tecognised,  with   agony,   the  beautiful  woman   witli 
whom  she  had  last  seen  Strathem — the  well  remein- 
beied  face  she  had  first  beheld  at  the  Coliseum.     She 
awoke  bathed  in  tears ;  nevertheless  her  dream  had 
comforted  her,  for  it  had  represented  him  still  so  dear 
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to  her^  fond  as  he  had  formerly  been,  and  arntmas  1 
break  from  that  fair  but  fallen  nvoman,  who  kept 
from  her ;    and,  as  she  mused  on  the  vision,  she  felt        i 
diffposed  to  accept  it  aa  a  good  omen,  until,  pensively 
smiling  at  her  own  superstitious  weakness  in  attaching 
any  faith  to  dreams,  she  left  her  pillow.     When  Mn«  ^1 
Sydney  and    her    daughter   met,   each  narrowly   ex-  ^1 
amined  the  countenance  of  the  other,  with  that  watch- 
ful love  which   would   fain  divine  by  the  thoughta, 
rather  than  question  by  words,  the  state  of  the  feel- 
ings.    Both    had  schooled  themselves    to   aasttme  a 
calmnes.^  they  were  far  from  teelini:,  far  each  wished 
to  conceal  the  anxiety  to  which  both  were  a  prey,  lest 
the  knowledore  of  it  mio:ht  inflict  additional  uneasiness 
on  the  other. 

''  Did  you  sleep  well,  dearest  mother  V*  asked 
Louisa,  as  she  embraced  her  parent. 

''  Yes,  dearest,  my  room  was  so  quiet,  and  my  bed 
so  excellent — and  you,  darling,  did  you  pass  a  com- 
fortable night  r** 

"  Most  comfortable.  I  begin  to  think,  dearest 
mother,  that  no  home  is  more  tranquil  and  pretty  than 
a  cottage.  This  one  is  so  picturesque  and  neat  that 
it  has  quite  made  me  a  convert.  I  used  to  have  a 
dread  of  those  tempting-looking  dwellings,  ovei^rown 
with  woodbine  and  roses,  that  peep  into  the  windows 
the  moment  they  are  opened,  and  deposit  in  the  rooms 
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earwigs  and  other  insects,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  expected  to  see  a  battalion  of  ants 
entering  the  doors,  and  cockchafers  wandering  through 
the  apartments  ;  but  this  charming  cottage  has  cor- 
rected my  preconceived  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  you 
and  I,  dearest  mother,  will  be  as  happy  in  a  cottage 
home  as  ever  we  were  in  more  stately  ones.'** 

Mrs.  Sydney  aros^  and  pressed  her  daughter  to  her 
breast,  for  she  knew  how  to  value  the  self-control 
which  she  felt  assured  had  prompted  her  assumption 
of  cheerfulness,  and  her  own  aspect  brightened  as  she 
contemplated  that  of  her  child. 

"  Look,  mother,  can  anything  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  view  from  this  bay-window?  The  smooth 
and  velvet-like  lawn,  the  varied  beds  of  lovely  flowers 
scattered  through  it,  the  noble  trees  and  fine  shrubs, 
and  the  rapid  and  pellucid  river  that  bounds  it,  what 
can  be  more  charming  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never 
wish  to  leave  such  a  spot ;  and,  if  w^e  can  but  find 
one  like  it,  how  happy  we  shall  be  !''* 

"  We  will  ask  Mr.  Wandsworth  to  look  out  for  a 
cottage  for  us,  as  like  this  as  possible,  dearest ;  ray 
only  fear  is  lest  we  should  find  a  winter  in  it  rather 
trying  to  our  health ;"  and  Mrs.  Sydney  sighed  as 
she  reflected  on  the  delicacy  of  her  daughter's. 

"  Delicacy  of  health  and  warm  climates  are  con 
siderations  only  for  the  rich,  dear  mother  ;  and,  as  we 
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no  longer  appertain  to  that  privileged  elass^  we  mmi 
become  robust  and  lodependetit  of  skiey  influences. 
I  mean  to  turn  my  talents — 1^  indeed,  I  pooooor  aaj 
— to  gardening,  f^uperin tending  the  dairj^  and  potdtrj^* 
yard,  and  acquiring  the  art  of  making  ihm^  delicious 
breakfast  cake^  wliieh  used  fiometimc;i»  to  tetnpt  your 
puny  appetite  at  home.'*^ 

Mrs.  Sydney  smiled  faintly  at  the  aasiuned  g&iety 
of  Louisa,  and  felt  that  she  was,  if  possible,  desu^r  to 
her  than  ever  for  this  di;?play  of  it*  But,  the  truth 
was,  there  was  less  of  assumption  in  Louisa'ci  gaiety 
than  her  mother  imagined ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  shock- 
ing our  readers  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  our  heroine,  candour  eompels  us  to  ^tatQ  that 
her  dream  of  the  previous  night,  in  spite  of  all  her 
reasoning  again i^t  such  a  piece  of  folly,  still  exercised 
a  very  salutan'  influence  on  her  spirits,  and  induced 
a  cheerfulness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
When  she  sought  her  chamber  after  breakfast,  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  for  a  stroll  on  the  lawn,  she 
was  met  by  Nurse  Murray,  who,  with  a  lengthened 
face,  expressed  her  hope  that  her  dear  young  lady 
had  found  something  fit  to  eat  for  her  morning  re- 
past. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  good  Murray,  an  excellent  break- 
fast.    Such  nice  butter  and  cream,  and  good  bread  !**" 

"  But  only  one  kind  of  bread,  and  no  cakes  or 
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rolls !  Oh  !  this  is  but  a  poor,  a  very  poor  sort  of 
place  for  sach  ladies  as  your  lady  mother  and  you, 
Miss  Sydney !  No  regular  man-cook,  or,  in  fact,  any 
cook  at  all  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  just  a  make- 
shift sort  of  woman,  who  takes  care  of  the  house,  and 
a  shabby  concern  it  is  by  the  way  of  a  house.  I 
never  could  abide  cottages.  They  never  have  house- 
keepers'* rooms,  or  stewards'*  rooms,  or  any  of  the 
other  comforts  to  which  upper  servants  are  accus- 
tomed ;  and  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  what  Mr.  Wands- 
worth could  be  thinking  of  when  he  asked  such  ladies 
as  mine  to  come  to  such  a  poor  little  confined  place, 
where  there  is  not  a  room  where  your  mother'*s  maid 
and  I  could  take  our  meals,  except  a  sort  of  servants^ 
hall,  with  a  flagged  floor,  and  not  a  bit  of  carpet  to 
lay  under  our  feet.  And,  as  for  dinner,  I'm  sure  I 
can''t  guess  how  it  is  to  be  provided  or  cooked  !" 

"  My  good  Murray,  you  must  learn  to  be  less  fas- 
tidious for  the  future,'''*  said  Miss  Sydney,  gravely. 
"  That  is,  if  you  wish  to  continue  to  serve  me.  By 
a  flaw,  only  lately  discovered,  in  my  grandfather's 
legal  settlement  of  his  estates,  it  is  found  that  they 
do  not  appertain  to  me.'*'' 

"  Not  appertain  to  you,  darling,  his  own  lawAil 
grand-daughter !  To  who  else  could  they  belong  ? 
Why,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  robbery  should 
they  go  to  any  one  else.     No,  Til  never  believe,  not- 
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withstanding  all  the  evil  things  I  have  always  heas-^^^ 
said  against  law,  that  it  can  be  so  bad  as  to  tak^  ^ 
away  a  fortune  from  a  gentleman'^s  own  lawful  graa<S_. 
daughter,  to  give   it  to   a  distant  relation,    merel  -^ 
because  that  relation  happens  to  be  a  man.     No,  tb&^^t 
would  be  too  bad  f  ^  and  old  Nurse  Murray  drew  b^^r 
breath  with  difficulty,  and  her  expansive  chest  laboup^<{ 
with  certain  undulating  motions,  symptoms  peculi^u* 
to  her  when  more  than  usually  excited. 

'^  I  have  told  you  the  fact,  Murray,  in  order  tlrs^t 
you   should    comprehend   the    absolute  necessity     of 
henceforth  submitting  with  resignation  to  the  inequi- 
table consequences  of  my  altered  circumstances.**' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  and  honoured  young  lady,  can  yo^ 
doubt  your  poor  old  Murray'^s  submitting  to  anytliia^» 
to  everything  that  you  may  require  ?  I  would  li'*^« 
on  dry  bread,  yes,  that  I  would,  to  be  with  you  ;*"  ar*^ 
tears  of  genuine  affection  vouched  the  truth  of  the  ol  ^ 
nurse's  assertion. 

"  Be  cautious,  then,  my  good  Murray,  not  to  evin^^*' 
any  discontent  at  the  difference  of  the  accommodation  ^^ 
here  and  at  our  old  home.  We  owe  this  abode  to  tt^-^ 
kindness  of  Mr.  Wandsworth,  who  offered  it  to  u^^^^ 
when  we  knew  not  where  to  go.'' 

"  Ah,  darling  !  if  I  had  only  known  this,  I  nev  ^^ 
would  have  found  fault  with  it ;  but  how  could  I  gu^  ^^ 
what  has  occurred  ?   How  could  I  ever  imagine  suck:i.  ^ 
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terrible  change!  1  thought  your  coming  here  was 
only  just  a  fancy,  such  as  fine  ladies  often  have  to 
leave  grand  places  of  their  own,  where  they  have  every 
comfort  and  elegance,  to  go  to  some  little  cottage, 
where  nothing  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
can  be  found,  and  the  novelty  of  which  pleases  them, 
while  the  poor  servants  find  the  change  a  most  dis- 
agreeable one;  for,  indeed,  Miss  Sydney,  gentlefolk 
can  form  no  notion  of  what  a  hardship  it  is  for 
servants,  after  being  used  to  every  comfort,  to 
come  to  little  places  like  this,  with  bedrooms  like 
pigeon-holes,  and  no  housekeeper's  or  steward'^s  room, 
and  no  still-room  maid  or  active  lad  to  wait  upon 
them.'"  And  Nurse  Murray  sighed  deeply  as  she 
recalled  to  mind  the  spacious  and  admirable  servants'* 
offices  at  Sydney  Park,  and  the  tidy  and  attentive 
domestics  whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  attend  to 
tihe.  occupants  of  the  housekeeper's  and  steward'^s 
rooms. 

"  Yes,  Murray,  I  can  imagine  the  change  to  be 
anything  but  agreeable;  but  as,  unfortunately,  it  is 
unavoidable,  it  must  be  borne  with  patience.*" 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  miss,  that  I  liadn'*t  an  inkling 
of  the  state  of  affairs  before  I  left  home !  Home  I 
Btill  call  it,  though,  woe's  me,  it  is  no  longer  our 
home  !'**  and  Murray's  tears  flowed  afresh. 

*'  What  would  the  knowledge  have  availed  you,  my 
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good  Murray,  except  to  have  rendered  your  partu]^ 
from  Sydney  Park  more  paiuftit  i" 

"  Why,  miaa,  I  could  have  had  my  own  easy  chair, 
and  sofa,  and  footstool  packed  up  to  be  sent  wheroTcr* 
we  fix,  and  aeveral  other  little  things  that  I  am  at— - 
tached  to  from  having  used  them  so  many  years  j  and^ 
tlie  beautiful  new  KidderniiBster  carpet,  that  was  only 
just  laid  down  io  the  housekeeper's  room  the  week 
after  we  came  home  from  Italy — oh  I  ifln"'t  it  a  flin  and 
a  Bhame  to  leave  it  behind  t     And  I  should  like  to 
have  had  my  bed,  for  there  never  was  so  comfortable 
a  bed ;  I  thought  of  it  all  last  night,  when  I  couldu  t 
sleep  on  the  hard  one  they  gave  me  here.** 

Miss  Sydney  bore  with  patience  the  old  woman'^s 
selfish  but  natural  regrets,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  remove  anything  from 
Sydney  Park,  now  that  it  and  all  it  contained  apper- 
tained to  Mr.  Sydney. 

"  But  surely,  miss,  after  having  so  long  considered 
these  things  ray  own,  and  their  being  always  called 
mine,  it  is  hard  they  should  be  left  for  strangers  ;"*"*  and 
again  tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  woman. 

"  T,  too,  my  poor  Murray,  have  left  many  things 
at  Sydney  Park  endeared  to  me  by  long  habit  5  but  we 
must  forget  past  comforts,  and  submit  to  present  and 
future  privations." 

"  Ah  !  miss,  I  fear  we  must,  and  the  more's  th^ 
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pity.  Well,  well,  whoM  have  thought  it!  But  as 
economy  must,  I  suppose,  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  well  if  Mrs.  Sydney  would  engage  the  upper 
kitchenmaid  at  Sydney  Park  as  cook.  She  is  really 
very  clever,  and  I  must  say  often  did  the  whole  dinner 
herself  when  the  cook  was  ailing,  or  out  of  temper. 
She  does  many  of  the  knick-knacks  and  on  trees  {en- 
tries) quite  as  well  as  he  can,  and  as  for  hot  breakfast - 
rolls  and  cakes,  I'*ll  back  her  against  any  baker  in  any 
nobleman's  establishment  in  England  ;*"  and  Murray 
became  quite  excited  as  she  recalled  to  mind  these 
dainties  so  liberally  supplied  by  the  clever  upper 
kitchenmaid  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"  ril  name  it  to  my  mother,"  replied  Miss  Sydney. 

"  And  there's  the  second  housemaid,  miss,  an  active, 
stirring  girl,  never  seen  without  a  carpet-broom,  pope's- 
head,  or  duster  in  her  hand,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
bedmakers  I  ever  met  with,  and  I'm  a  judge,  for  I'm 
very  particular  indeed  about  how  my  bed  is  made.  I 
couldn't  close  my  eyes  last  night,  the  bed  they  gave 
me  was  so  uneven  and  lumpy.  Mary  AUwork  would 
be  a  capital  housemaid  if,  as  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Sydney 
will  only  keep  one,  and  I'm  so  used  to  her  that  I'd 
prefer  her  to  all  others.  Then  there  is  the  still-room 
maid,  so  clever  at  ices,  and  other  nice  things,  I  don't 
think  we  could  do  without  her.  She  knows  everything 
wanting  in  a  housekeeper's  room,  and  one  has  no  occa- 
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sioD  to  ask  twice  for  tt»  She  haan*!  her  erjual  for 
makinir  tea  and  coffee.  No,  I  don't  think  we  could 
manage  without  Fauuj  Betterton," 

Miss  Sjrdney  smiled  as  she  noted  the  nairet^  ^iih 
which  Nurise  Murray  alroady  erinced  that  she  con- 
templated her  own  pei^onal  comfort  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  establishment  she  propo&ed,  much  mor* 
than  that  of  her  emploj^rs^  and  haTing  told  Murmy 
that  she  feared  the  limited  scale  of  domestics  which 
Mrs.  Sydney  intended  to  keep  would  not  comprise  l 
still-room  maid,  she  pat  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
leaving  the  poor  old  nnrse  groaning  in  spirit  at  the 
anticipation  of  Aitore  privations  and  hardships  which 
she  felt  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  her  to  endure, 
and  wondering   how  her  young  lady  could  bear   up 
against  such  trials  as  the  being  deprived  of  a  stately^ 
home,  the  nicest  of  hot  rolls  and  cakes  for  the  matinal 
meal,  the  most  tempting   luncheons,   and   the    mos^ 
capital  dinners — creature  comforts,  which,   in   Nurses 
Murray ''s  estimation,  formed  the  happiness  of  life. 

As  Louisa  Sydney  roved  through  the  shrubbery^ 
that  bounded  the  small  but  beautiful  domain  of  Thames 
Grove,  and  on  the  verdant  lawn  that  felt  like  relvet  U^ 
the  feet,  inhaling  the  perfume  of  the  blooming  flowers 
with  which  it  was  so  abundantly  stocked,  and  list^ieA 
to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  various  birds  that  hoppeA 
fisarlessly  firom  bough  to  bough,  and  ran   amid   th^ 
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flowers,  she  acknowledged  that  only  in  the  tranquil 
shades  of  the  country  can  a  mind,  harassed  by  care, 
taste  repose.  The  silence  that  reigned  around,  inter- 
nipted  but  by  the  delightful  songs  of  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  with  which  the  grounds  abounded,  or  the 
soothing  murmurs  of  the  silvery  Thames,  as  it  flowed 
rapidly  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  composed  and 
cheered  her  spirits,  and  the  pleasure  she  experienced 
Ui  this  lovely  scene  gave  her  the  assurance  that  the 
charms  of  Nature  could  well  console  her  for  the  loss 
of  that  wealth  and  splendour  to  which  she  had  so  long 
o©en  accustomed  to  believe  herself  entitled. 

**  It  requires  but  little  to  furnish  me  with  a  home 
"ke  this,^  thought  Louisa,  gazing  around ;  "  and 
though  it  cannot  be  compared  -svith  Sydney  Park,  it 
^ould,  Heaven  be  thanked !  be  quite  sufficient  for  my 
''Modest  wishes.  Here,  with  my  dear  mother,  my 
'^^H^ks,  and  my  pleasant  occupations,  time  would  glide 
"^oothly  and  tranquilly,  if  not  happily,  along,  and 
P^suje  of  mind  would  gradually  become  mine.  Yes, 
*^  the  country,  and  only  in  the  country,  can  I  hope  to 
'^gain  peace.  The  busy  world,  with  its  tumultuous 
J^ys  and  empty  pleasures,  has  lost  all  its  attractions 
^1*  me,  and,  young  as  I  am,  I  feel  in  this  peaceful 
*^litude  as  a  poor  mariner  does  who  has  long  been 
®^p08ed  to  storms,  and  buffeted  by  the  waves,  when 
^^  reaches  some  safe  haven  of  rest.     With  the  wealth 
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I  have  lost,  I  liave  ac(|UJTed  an  independence  of  mil 
that  never  could  have  appertained  to  the  rich  heire^^^^' 
I  now  view  the  world  through  a  different  mediums  *^V 
and  aure  of  escaping  ttie  snares  and  toila  ever  la^— ^^^ 
for  those  of  ray  sex  who  possess  wealth,  I  may  heoc*^  "?*^^ 
forth  live  free  from  thfi  dread  and  euspicion  of  beiir^^  H 
Bought  only  for  my  wealth  that  have  hitherto  poison^^  -^ 
Hfe," 

While  Louisa  Sydney  was  indulging  these  reflex  ^'^^'' 
tions,  her  mother  was  noting  down  her  projects  fc^^"^' 
the  future,  and  any  one  who  had  chanced  to  pem^^^"^ 
them,  would  have  felt  an  increased  sentiment  of  ac^-^' 
miration  and  respect  for  her,  as  her  total  abnegation— ^ 
of  self  was  developed   in   the   plans   she  was  layin^^^ 
down.      Mr.  Wandsworth  entered  the  study  whei   ^ 
she  was  writing,  having  left  his  chambers  in  Londoi*:^^ 
long  before  his  usual  hour  for  quitting  them,  that  h^^ 
might  pay  his  respects  to  his  fair  clients. 

'*  I  this  morning,  my  dear  madam,  communicatecff- 
to  Mr.  Sydney  that,  in  compliance  with  your  advice^' 
Miss  Sydney  had   at  once    declined   contesting    hi^ 
claim  to  the  estates  hitherto  believed  to  be  hers,  and^ 
that  you  had  both,  immediately  on  hearing  how  ther 
case  stood,  removed  from  Sydney  Park,  and  left  it> 
and  all  its  valuable  contents  free  for  him  to  take  pes — 
session.     He  was  much  touched  by  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Sydney  and  yourself,  and  ex — 
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pressed  his  desire  that  you  would  select  any  portion  of 
the  furniture  or  books  endeared  to  you  by  long  asso- 
ciation, which  he  would  have  conveyed  to  your  future 
dwelling.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  anticipated  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  his  claims  from  Miss  Sydney, 
^d  a  lawsuit,  which  might,  in  all  probability,  keep 
him  many  years  out  of  the  possession  of  his  rights. 
Though  certain  of  regaining  them  in  the  end,  he  had 
^  great  dread  of  the  delay,  anxiety,  and  expense  at- 
tending a  lawsuit,  and  the  being  saved  from  one  has 
highly  gratified  him.  He  really  evinced  considerable 
good  feeling  tow^ards  yourself  and  Miss  Sydney,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  with  all  this  declared  sympathy, 
he  did  not  mention  anything  that  would  lead  me  to 
^^ppose  that  he  intends  declining  your  too  generous 
Proposition  of  devoting  the  savings  of  your  own  income 
^  reimburse  the  money  expended  by  your  late  hus- 
hand  in  the  payment  of  his  father  s  debts."'' 

**  I  expected  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  though  I 
hope  I  am  not  proud,  I  must  say  that  I  wish  for  no 
*^Vour  from  Mr.  Sydney.'' 

^^  But  this  is  being  proud,  dear  madam,  and  pardon 
^^  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  would 
^ot  be  wise  to  reject  any  offer  of  friendship  which  Mr. 
Sydney  might  think  it  right  to  make.  For  Miss 
Sydney's  sake,  pray  do  not  slight  this  suggestion.'' 

**  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  adopt  your  advice. 
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Mr.  Wandsworth,  as  I  have  the  perfect  conviction 
would  ever  be  given  with  the  kindest  views  to  my  a 
vantage,  and  that  of  my  daughter/' 

Mrs.  Sydney  now  communicated  to  Mr.  Wand 
worth  her  desire  to  rent  a  cottage  somewhere  in  h 
neighbourhood,  and  also  the  arrangements  she  wishc 
to  make  about  insuring  her  life  for  the  benefit  of  h 
child,  both  of  which  plans  he  promised  to  carry  in 
effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

^'  An  acquaintance  of  mine  called  on  me  this  mor 
ing,  madam,''  said  Mr.  Wandsworth,  "  to  inqui 
your  address.  He  said  he  was  commissioned  by  IM 
Rhymer  to  make  the  inquiry,  but  I,  not  knowii 
whether  you  wished  just  at  present  to  have  your  pla 
of  abode  made  known,  declined  giving  it,  but  said 
would  forward  any  letter  sent  to  me  for  you." 

"  You  acted  perfectly  rightly,''  replied  Mi 
Sydney,  "  for  until  all  my  arrangements  for  tl 
future  are  finally  made,  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  ai 
visits." 

"  Would  you  make  an  exception  in  fisivour  of  M 
Sydney  ?  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  pa 
his  respects  to  you  and  Miss  Sydney." 

"  I  shall  be  guided  by  your  advice." 

"  Then  I  counsel  you  to  see  him,  and  will  conr< 
to  him  your  permission  to  present  himself.  And  ncx 
dear  madam,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  huny  jo"^ 
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self  about  taking  a  house.  This  one  is  quite  at  your 
service,  as  long  as  you  choose  to  honour  me  by  occu- 
pying it.  See  all  the  villas  to  be  let  around  here,  and 
Just  now  there  are  a  vast  number,  and  when  you  find 
one  that  perfectly  suits  your  taste,  I  will  secure  it  for 
you.  I  have  added  two  additional  female  servants  to 
tlie  establishment  here,  in  order  that  your  comfort 
may  be  a  little  better  attended  to,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  any  want  of  it  experienced  since  your 
arrival  here.**' 

Mr.  Wandsworth  was  highly  gratified  when  Miss 
Sydney  entered  the  room,  her  cheeks  wearing  a  brighter 
bloom  than  he  had  seen  on  them  since  her  return  from 
Italy,  and  her  spirits  much  more  cheerful.  He  gave  her 
th«key  of  his  bookcases,  and  ofiered  to  send  down  daily 
the  morning  papers,  but  this  last  ofier  was  declined  by 
Mrs.  Sydney,  who  was  so  little  curious  as  to  what 
^^^^  passing  in  the  political  or  fashionable  world,  that 
^he  seldom  looked  into  one. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Wandsworth  forwarded  to  her 
^0  letters,  addressed  to  his  care.  One  was  from  Mr. 
Rhymer,  who,  with  much  delicacy  and  good  feeling, 
expressed  his  sympathy  at  the  unexpected  change  in 
the  prospects  of  her  daughter,  and  his  anxious  desire 
^  evince,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  esteem 
he  had  always  entertained  for  her  and  Miss  Sydney. 
In  hia  letter,  Mr.  Ehymer   stated  that  he  had  met 
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their  mutual  friend   Strathem,   whose  devotion 
them  was,  if  possible,  increased  by  the  intelligence      I 
had  communicated  to  him  of  Miss  Sydney^s  chstrB^ 
of  fortune.     The  other  letter  was  in  the  well-kno^«T7 
writing  of  Strathem,  and  Mrs.  Sydney'*s  heart  be^^ 
quicker  when  she  recognised  it.     Her  daughter  wo» 
not  present  when  these  letters  were  delivered,  and  tb^ 
anxious  mother  was  glad  to  be  alone,  while  she  p^* 
rused  Strathem^'s.     Nothing  could  be  more  touchiOr» 
than  this  letter,  which,  while  it  expressed  with  eel*' 
respect  his  surprise  and  regret  at  the  treatment  heh3^ 
experienced  at  their  hands,  and  his  utter  ignoran^^ 
of  any  act  on  his  part  that  could  justify  it,  entreat^^ 
permission  once  more  to  lay  his  hand  and  fortune  »»^ 
the  feet  of  Miss  Sydney,  and  pledged  himself  to  satis^^'' 
them  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  conduct  th^-'^ 
could  deprive  him  of  their  good  opinion. 

"  Strange,  incomprehensible  I'**  said  Mrs.  Sydney* 
as  again  she  perused  the  letter.  "  How  can  he  justi#^ 
the  subterfuge  of  which  he  was  guilty  when  he  stat^^ 
that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  evening  with  h.i^ 
invalid  friend,  Lord  Delmington,  and  yet,  that  satf^* 
evening,  wo  beheld  him  walking  in  the  Coliseum  wi^^* 
a  woman  whose  name,  nay,  whose  existence,  he  can^' 
fully  concealed  from  us  ?  How  explain  her  presea*?^ 
with  him  at  Como  ?  Alas  !  he  cannot  justify  himselj- 
Would  that  he  could,  for  the  generosity  of  renewixig 
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his  proposal  for  my  daughter's  hand,  the  moment  that 
lie  discoyered  she  was  portionless,  proves  his  disin- 
terefitedness  and  high-mindedness.     And  yet,   not- 
withstanding what  I  know,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and 
conscious  rectitude  in  his  letter,  that  almost  shakes 
my  belief  in  his  culpability ."" 

Mrs.  Sydney  reflected  some  time  whether  or  not 
she  should  show  Strathem^s  letter  to  Louisa.  '^  It 
may  agitate  and  distress  her,^^  thought  she ;  '^  but, 
neyertheless,  I  think  it  is  better  she  should  see  it.*" 

Various  and  contending  were  the  feelings  of  Louisa 
Sydney  as  she  perused  Strathem's  letter.  Indigna- 
tion that  he  could  assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
when  she  had  beheld  him  still  the  companion  of  that 
fiur,  but  guilty  woman,  with  whom  she  had  first  seen 
him  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  at  the  Coliseum, 
at  one  moment  filled  her  breast,  but  the  next  brought 
the  conviction  that  she  was  still  beloved,  and  beloved 
for  herself  alone,  as  was  incontestably  proved  by  his 
present  offer,  after  he  had  learned  that  she  was  no 
longer  the  rich  heiress ;  and  the  conviction  was  most 
gratifying.  Often  was  that  letter  perused,  and  long 
dd  Louisa  Sydney  reflect  on  its  contents,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  justification  for  him  whom  to  have 
been  able  to  pronounce  guiltless  would  have  filled  her 
iritlijoy ;  but,  alas,  she  could  not  doubt  the  evidence 
^  hst  eyeB,  and  this  assumption  of  innocence  on  his 
VOL.  in.  0 
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part  only  proTed  that  he  was  hardened  in  sin  ;  and, 
angry  that  he  should  thus  attempt  to  make  her  again 
his  dupe,  she  reqnested  her  mother  to  write  to  him, 
and  firmly  decline  his  offer. 

In  Tain  did  Mrs.  Sydney  propose  to  give  Strathem 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself  by  her  writing  to 
him  the  cause  that  had  induced  them  to  act  as  thej 
had  done.  Her  daucrhter  would  not  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  urging,  as  her  motive,  thai 
Strathem  must  be  already  perfisctly  aware  of  the 
cause,  and  only  evaded  referring  to  it  because  he 
could  offer  no  excuse  that  any  woman  with  pride  or 
delicacy  could  accept. 

The  answer  was  despatched,  and,  though  worded  as 
gently  and  kindly  as  Mrs.  Sydney,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  express  herself^  its  receipt  inflicted 
the  deepest  pain  on  Strathem.  It  was  now  plain  that 
no  effort  on  his  part  could  restore  him  to  the  phu^ 
he  once  held  in  Miss  Sydney^s  affection,  or  to  the 
esteem  of  her  mother ;  and  as  this  torturing  convie- 
tion  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  a  feeling  of  despair, 
which  required  all  his  reason  to  combat  with,  arose 
in  his  troubled  breast.  He  became  moody  and 
irritable— reckless  of  the  present,  and  hopeless  for  the 
future. 

Not  so  was  Louisa;  a  notion  that  her  rejection 
might  awaken  her  lover  to  repentance,  and  lead  to  a 
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conduct  that  she  could  approve,  had  entered  her 
mind,  and  with  it  a  thousand  vague  hopes  of  better 
days  that  cheered  her  spirits,  and  supported  her  under 
present  trials. 
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CHAPTEB  XLV 


The  lowly  yulgar  and  the  great 

llesemble  more  than  men  believe. 
And  howe'er  ditferent  their  state, 

They  only  can  iherapelves  deceive ; 
The  same  their  seMeh  thoughts  and  views^ 
Though  each  a  dift^rent  road  pursues. 

For  education  can't  refine, 

Though  'tis  a  lord's,  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Nor  thoughts  ignoble,  though  they  shine 

In  polish'd  phrase,  more  favour  find 
Than  when,  with  language  rough  and  rude, 
The  low-bom  vulgar  will  intrude. 

''What  a  creature!""   exclaimed  Lady  Wellerb^^^^ ' 
when    the    Marchioness   of   Mountserrat    withdrew 
''Was  there  ever  such  a  vulgar  creature!     I  real 
])ity  poor  Mountserrat  for  having  allied  himself 
such  a  dreadful  person.'*''  ^ 

"  W^ell,   I  -must   say   that   I  think   your  pity 
strangely  misplaced,  Lady  Wellerby,"*'  observed  Lo^^^ 
Fitzvvarren.     "  Had  his  brother  not  died,  Axy  woiu--"^ 
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^e  had  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  marrying  this  rich 
man,  and  so  he  well  knew,  so  I  really  think  he 
lerves  no  pity.*" 

^  But  you  do  not,  I  hope,  mean  to  say  that  she 
ia  f  demsmded  Lady  Wellerby, 
'*  No,   certainly ;   neither  merit   pity.     The  lady 
nted  a  titk,  and  was  willing  to  barter  her  money 
'  it.     The  gentleman  required  money,  and  gave  his 
me  for  it.     Both  have  got  what  they  desired,  and 
Qsequently  have  no  claim  to  commiseration.'" 
^^  But  a  man  with  his  rank  and  vast  fortune  might 
•ve  married  any  one  he  liked,'**  said  Lady  Wellerby ; 
and  now  to  find  himself  chained  to  such  a  low-bred, 
Igar  person,  who    will   expose  him  wherever  she 
pears,  must  be,  indeed,  a  deplorable  thing.'*' 
^^  I  know  many  fine  ladies  quite  as  ill-bred,  and  not 
If  so    good-tempered  at  cards,""    remarked   Lord 
dlerby.     "  I  never  saw  any  woman  lose  her  money 
fteely.     Ifs  quite  a  pleasure  to  play  with  her.'" 
**You  should  say  to  play  against  her,''  said  Lady 
^Uerby,  ^'  for  she  plays  so  abominably  ill  that  her 
v-ersary  must  always  win." 

^*  I  have  not  made  so  agreeable  an  acquaintance  for 
long  time,"  observed  Lord  Wellerby ;  "  and 
ow  not  how  I  should  ever  be  able  to  pass  the 
^rminable  evenings  here  had  we  not  got  her  to 
^  cards;  so   I  desire  that  you  and  the  girls," 
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addressing  the  ladies,  **  treat  her  with   reapeet  and 
attention.*" 

The  young  ladies  sliruggcd  their  Fhonlder^,  and 
looked  di^dainfiil. 

Lady  Olivia,  taking  courage  on  the  strength  of  her 
approaching  nuptials,  ventured  to  say  that,  ''for  h^^r 
pari,  she  should  carefully  avoid  forming  any  intimacy 
with  sueli  an  odious  person/"  a  remark  that  drew  on 
her  a  stem  frown,  aiid  a  half-suppressed  iniprecatioD 
from  hur  father^  suppressed  only  by  the  eon  si  deration 
that  it  niii^ht  offend  or  disfjust  hie  future  ton -in -law. 
Lady  Sophia  bit  her  lip,  but  did  not  dare  utter  a 
word  that  would  have  excited  the  anger  of  her  lordly 
papa,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliatory measures  rendered  her  more  than  ever  jealous 
of  the  good  fortune  of  her  sister,  which  enabled  her 
te  express  her  feelings  on  this  point. 

"  What  an  evening  we  have  passed  !'*''  said  Ladj^ 
Sophia,  as  she  and  her  sister,  having  dismissed  thei~^  _ 
yawning  femme  de  chambre^  arranged  their  tress^ 
and  donned  their  bonnets  de  nuit, 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  was  not  very  amusing,  I  mO-^ 
confess,"''  observed  Lady  Olivia. 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  allow  Lord  Fitzwarren.  ^ 
sit  down  to  cards  for  a  whole  evening,  instead  ^ 
making  the  agreeable  to  you."'' 

''  The  truth  is,  I  have  so  many  things  to  thinfc-    * 
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%hat  I  like  to  reflect.  I  fonn  projects  for  the  fatur^— - 
arrange,  in  my  mind'^s  eye,  the  sort  of  home,  fumi* 
-tore,  carriages,  &;c.,  I  shall  have  when  I  get  to 
lioudon,  the  fiiei  I  shall  give,  the  persons  I  shall 
^engage,  and  those  I  shall  leave  out  of  my  parties, 
^md,  vrith  such  pleasant  occupation  for  my  thoughts, 
I  never  find  time  hang  heavily  on  my  hands;  but 
you,  Sophy,  who  are  so  differently  situated,  must  be 
greatly  bored  when  passing  an  evening  like  the  last/' 

^^  I  hope,^  replied  Lady  Sophia,  growing  red  with 
^mger,  ^^that  whenever  I  am  on  the  point  of  being 
married  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  think  anly  of  the 
^advantages  to  be  gained  by  my  marriage,  and  not  of 
-the  person  through  whom  they  are  to  be  secured. 
I^oor  Lord  Fitzwarren,  I  acknowledge,  is  not  a  man 
on  whom  any  rational  woman  could  bestow  a  thought, 
eo  you  do  well  to  think  of  all  the  good  his  fortune  will 
«ecnre  you.*" 

*'  Well,  I  am  sure,  Sophy,  I  heartily  wish  that  I 
3Baw  any  chance  of  your  getting  a  husband."' 

^'  If  to  obtain  one  I  should  be  compelled  to  plot, 
scheme,  and  flatter  as  you  have  done,  Olivia,  I  never 
ehall  be  married ;  for  nothing  could  induce  me  to  submit 
te  such  humiliation  and  trouble,  even  to  secure  a  clever 
«nd  sensible  man,  as  you  have  taken  to  catch  a  fool.'" 

**  You  forget  that  yo\i  tried  every  scheme  to  win 
4be  very  person  whom  you  now  affect  to  scorn,  and 
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that  jou  would    giT©  your  ejes   to  stand  in  my 
position." 

*'  Me  I  Whftt  an  absurd  idea !  I  would  not  many 
this  etupid  fool  for  ten  times  hie  fortune.  But  as 
ifou  were  bo  glad  to  catch  liim,  you  hucy  I  should  have 
been  equally  so/' 

"  Poor  Sophia,  the  grapes  are  sour !  But  why 
should  we  be  eotitinually  cjuarrellino; !  Is  it  my  fault 
that  Fitz  warren  preferred  me!  Con  aider  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  b^  of  use  to  yout 
and  do  not  provoke  me  too  f;*r.^ 

"  Provoke  you,  forsooth  I  You  really  talk  as  if  you 
were  about  to  be  a  great  per.soiiage,  instead  of  simply 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  very  dnll  man,  looked  on  by 
all  who  know  him  as  a  weak,  silly,  good-natured 
fool,  whom  you  have  duped  into  wedding  you.'' 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  address  any  more  of  your  rude 
speeches  to  me,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  drawing  herself  up 
proudly.  "  If,  through  motives  of  economy,  our 
parents  compel  us  to  share  one  room,  it  is  rery  hard 
that  I  should  be  tormented  by  your  envy  and 
jealousy.'"* 

"  Me  envious  or  jealous  !    Really,  Olivia,  you  make 
yourself  too  ridiculous.     I  am  sure  I  regret  as  muchB- 
as   you   can   the    parsimonious   habits   of  papa  ancS- 
mamma,  which  compel  us  to  have  but  one  sleeping 
room.     However,  you  may  display  your  ill  t  mper  a^ 
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much  as  you  like,  I  shall  not  say  anothBr  word  to 

jou,  fori  consider  such  quarrels  as  beneath  mef'  and 

Lsdj  Sophia  entered  her  bed,  drew  the  curtains  close, 

^nd,  by  certain  nasal  sounds,  soon  gave  evidence  that 

«he  slept. 

The  Lady  Olivia  shortly  after  followed  the  example 
Bet  by  her  sister,  and  in  her  dreams  again  was  busy 
in  arran^g  the  splendour  of  her  town  house,  equi- 
page, and  toilette,  while  Lady  Sophia,  now  in  sleep, 
Brroaned  in  spirit  over  her  disappointed  hopes  in  not 
baving  secured  a  husband,  and  envied  the  good  fortune 
>£  her  sister,  who  had  caught  one. 

When  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  retired  to 
^er  dressing-room,  after  the  card-party  at  Lady 
b^^ellerby's,  her  temper,  controlled  by  her  prudence  in 
'hkie  presence  of  strangers,  soon  broke  forth. 

*^  Gro,  Justin,  and  order  some  supper  to  be  sent  to 
ri«;  I  am  half-starved,  for  those  shabby  people,  after 
i^xming  my  money,  never  so  much  as  offered  me  a 
rl^iSs  of  wine  and  a  biscuit." 

The  supper  was  soon  served,  and  the  lady  did  ample 
^i^tice  to  it,  as  also  to  some  iced  champagne,  which 
''^^  pronounced  to  be  very  refreshing. 

^^  It  is  not  possible  dat  raadame  has  lost  aU  de 
■^^iiey  she  had  in  her  purse,  ven  she  vent  out/^  said 
^^^ine,  elevating  her  eyebrows  into  an  expression  of 
^^t^me  astonishment. 

05 
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*'  Yes,  and  n  great  deal  more,  JuBtin."^ 

"  Ah !  nuidum€  la  marquise  mu.^t  take  can*,  or  b* 
fortune  vill  soon  be  gone.     Madame  doea  ii»l  ktt< 
vat  ruin  comes  from  de  cards/' 

''  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  cards^  except  a  gam© 
beggar-my-neighbour ;  but  when  they  proposed 
play,  I  thought  it  would  look  very  shabby  for  roe 
hang  back,  aa  if  I  was  afraid  of  loeiiig  my  money,  b*^  ' 
went  on  and  lost  every  rubber.  But  I  never  shoi*''^^*** 
that  I  was  ill  the  least  vexed+  thoi^h  my  los*^^^ 
amounted,  at  \mU  to  &  large  sam,  and,  to  tell  tt**^ 
truth,  I  folt  disposed,  more  than  ouce,  to  throw  t^^^ 
cards  at  that  ugly  old  woman  Lady  Wellerby'*B  heS"^^ 
when  I  saw  how  anxious  she  was  for  me  to  go  oil — 
her  little  eyes  twinkling  in  her  head,  just  for  all  iM^^ 
world  like  the  snake  somebody  was  talking  of  one  d^^^^ 
when  the  wicked  thing  fixes  its  eyes  on  some  unhap^^^ 
bird,  until  it  drops  into  the  horrid  mouth  of  the  snsJ^^' 
I  was  the  poor  bird,  Justin,  and  Lady  Wellerby  t**^ 
snake.'*' 

''  Or,  rader,  madame  la  marquise  vas  de  goose,  d^^" 
Mi-ladi  Vellerby  de  fox,"  replied  the  pert  femrne  ^ 
chamhre^  smiling  at  her  own  attempt  to  be  witty. 

"  It  is  very  rude  and  impertinent  of  you,  JustiD? 
compare  me  to  a  goose,  and  I  desire  you  will  not  t^^^ 
such  a  liberty  again  ;"  and  the  face  of  the  marchiaU^^ 
gave  indication  of  a  coming  storm. 
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"  Pardonne^  madame  la  marquise^  I  not  mean  no 
harm.  I  make  de  mistake  vera  often,  because  I  not 
know  de  English  tongue ;  but  pautre  Justine  vould 
rader  die  dan  vex  madame  la  marquise.^ 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  overlook  it  this  time,  but  you 
mast  pay  attention,  Justin,  to  what  you  say  in  future ; 
for  now  that  I  am  a  marchioness,  it  would  not  be  right 
for  me  to  allow  a  servant  of  mine  to  show  any  disre- 
spect to  the  harrifitocracy."'' 

*'*'  Madame  is  right,  I  vill  mind  vot  I  say  for  de 
iuturef'*  and  the  cunning /mww  dechambre  threw  an 
expression  of  as  much  contrition  into  her  countenance 
sui  she  could  assume.  '-^  Madame  is  so  good,  and  so 
noble,  dat  I  vera  moche  fear  dese  people  she  play  cards 
vid  dis  night  vill  vin  all  her  money  before  she  know 
^st  her  danger  is."" 

*'  No,  Justin,  donH  be  alarmed,  TU  be  on  my 
^oard.  I'll  just  let  them  win  a  little  more,  to  give 
t;hem  time  to  introduce  me  to  all  the  &shionable  people 
cit  Nicies,  and  when  I  have  made  other  acquaintances 
m  leave  oflFcards.'' 

^^  MaU^  madame  la  marquisey  dat  is  vat  I  vant  to 
^ay,  before  you  have  made  de  acquaintance  you  vish 
yoa  will  have  lost  so  moch  moneys,  dat  is  better  den 
^XL  de  lords  and  ladies  in  de  vorld.  Yen  von  has  vere 
inoche  moneys  dey  need  not  care  von  fig,  as  de 
!£nglish  say,  for  all  de  fine  people  in  Europe;  and 
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madams  la  marquise  had    moche    better  keep  her 
monevs  safe  dan  trow  it  away  at  cards.*" 

'^  You  speak  like  one  of  your  class,  Justin ;  but, 
recollect,  /  belong  to  the  harristocracy,  and  mnst  act 
as  such,  and  live  with  lords  and  ladies,  my  own 
equals.'' 

"And  vat  good  vill  dat  do,  madamef  Have  you 
not  every  ting  in  dis  vorld  to  make  you  conietUe^^^ 
large  fortune,  good  health,  good  appetite,  you  sleep 
well,  you  have  fine  dresses,  fine  jewels,  fine  carriages — 
you  have  a  grande  title,  vich  has  cost  you  noting— 
are  married  vidout  the  ermui  of  a  husband  ;  vat  more, 
den,  can  you  desire  V 

"  I  desire  to  live  in  grand  company— to  be  with 
great  lords  and  ladies.'' 

"  Ah !  mcuiame  la  marquise^  vous  avez  tori^  dat 
you  are  wrong.     It  is  only  lords  and  ladies  dat  vant 
your  moneys  dat  vill  make  your  acquaintance.     Dej 
vill  mocque  and  laugh  ven  your  back  is  turned.'" 

"  Mock  and  laugh  !  and  pray  why  should  they  ^SSr 
What  is  there  to  mock  or  laugh  at  in  me  f"  and  the 
parvenue's  eyes  darted  angry  gleams  at  her  fm 
chambrey  and  her  cheeks  became  crimsoned  with  rage. 

Justine  saw  that  in  her  desire  to  warn  her  obtn 
mistress  she  had  gone  too  far,  but  with  a  tact 
seldom   failed  her,   she   quickly  recovered  from  he— ^* 
momentary  embarrassment,  and  said,  "  You  may  vel —  "li 
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Same  la  marquiaey  ask  de  qaestion.     Vat,  indeed, 
lid  dey  find  to  mocque  or  laugh  at  in  you  I    But 
dame  may  not  know  dat  lords  and  ladies  who  are 
t,  dat  is  bom,  lords  and  ladies,  alvays  laugh  at 
36  lords  and  ladies  who  are  not  bom  so.     Oh !  I 
ve  seen  such  mechancete  in  de  grand  persons  dat  it 
kkes  me  sorry  to  see  madame  la  marquise  vant  to 
e  vid  dem.     Dey  are  as  cold  and  polished  as  de 
irble  in  deir  fine  houses,  and  feel  as. little.'*^ 
Mollified  by  this  artfiil  speech,  the  marchioness 
-got  her  anger,  and  admitted  there  might  be  some 
ith  in  Justine^s  statement ;  but  added  that  never- 
eless  shsy  as  one  of  the  harristocracy,  must  live  with 
r  own  equals ;  for  if  she  did  not,  what  would  be 
e  good  of  being  a  marchioness.     Seeing,  however, 
at  Mademoiselle  Justine  was  not  convinced  of  the 
)cessity,  her  mistress,  in  order  to  conciliate  and  win 
)r  over  to  her  opinion,  said,  ^'  Justin,  you  may  take 
lat  garter-blue  silk  dress  of  mine,  with  the  black  lace 
junces.'*'' 

"  Merely  madame^'*  was  the  brief  recognition  of  this 
resent ;  and,  as  Justine  withdrew,  the  marchioness 
ormured  te  herself,  "  Well,  I  think  Justine  might 
ive  shown  a  little  more  gratitude  for  such  a  rich  gift, 
i^hy,  that  gown,  with  its  lace-flounces  and  trimming, 
•uld  not  have  cost  me  less  than  thirty  guineas,  and 
have  only  wom  it  twice,  yet  she  took  it  as  coolly  as 
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if  it  was  only  worth  a  few  shillings.  Oh,  thtyg e  Frett     ^ 
waiting-maids  I  what  a  set  they  are  I    Wlioover  w^ji^^ 
have  thought^  whan  I  was*  nursery-jnaidat  Colonel  Fa^t^^^' 
fax's,  that  I  should  one  day  have  a  French  tnaid,  he       ^  ^ 
marchioness,  sittmgdown  to  play  at  cards  with  earbat^^*™ 


countesses,  and  be  giving  a  gown  that  cost  thirty  guines^-^^^^ 
to  my  waiting -111  aid !  When  I  look  back,  it  app(?are  PT^Bfo^ 
all  the  world  like  a  dream  ;  and  ass  for  the  time  wh^^  -**^ 
I  was  in  Ireland,  and  was  looked  down  on  there  t^^Kot 
not  being  pretty  enough  to  get  a  partner  at  a  dance,  ^^*  ^ 
can  hanlly  bring;  myself  to  think  that  I  am  the  @air«^^*i^** 
woman.  Well,  sure  enough,  some  people  have  tl^^  -^"* 
luck  of  it.  How  many  of  the  gentry  that  I  used  r-  ^ 
look  up  to  with  envy  formerly,  might  now  be  envio^^  ^^^ 
of  me.  With  my  grand  title  and  fine  fortune  t  And  ye 
somehow  or  other,  I  am  not  happy,  after  all. 

"  When  I  was  poor,  I  thout^ht  that  if  I  could  once  j 
money  I'd  be  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world,  y^    ^^ 
all  the  wealth  I  have  smce  got  has  never  given  me  tfc^B-he 
same  pleasure  as  did  the  first  quarter's  wages,  snudl  ^^^  ^ 
it  was,  that  I  received  from  Mrs.  Fairfax.     Wh^^^ 
I  became  so  rich,  I  fancied  that  if  I  had  a  title  ' 

should  require  nothing  more  to  be  happy.     I  got  tL^^ 
title,  and  yet  am  no  happier  than  before ;  for  now        ' 
want  to  live  in  company  with  great  lords  wd  ladie^^  / 
though,  from  the  specimen  I  had  this  night,  when      J 
ksi  my  money,  and  was  tired  to  death  into  the  ba;^-- 
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un,  I  begin  to  fear  their  company  won'*t  make  me 
ly  happier  than  I  was  before.  Fm  curious  to  know 
hat  I'll  want  next. 

^^  Heighho  !  I  sometimes  think  what  a  lively, 
irightly  girl  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  as  poor  as  a 
lurch  mouse,  singing  and  laughing  half  the  day, 
hile  now  I'm  obliged  to  remember  every  now 
id  then  that  Fm  a  great  lady,  with  a  grand  title 
id  a  fine  fortune,  and  my  own  mistress,  too,  to 
leer  my  spirits,  I  feel  so  often  out  of  sorts.  IVe  got 
>  used  to  fine  clothes,  diamonds,  and  good  eating, 
'hich  in  the  beginning  gave  me  so  much  pleasure, 
liat  I  hardly  seem  to  care  about  them  now.  Heighho  ! 
ow  vexatious  it  would  be  if,  as  Justin  says,  these 
rand  lords  and  ladies  always  laugh  at  those  who 
re  not  bom  grand,  and  only  become  acquainted 
jrith  them  for  some  object  of  their  own  I  How  hot 
jid  feverish  I  feel !  It  cannot  be  the  paty  de  perigo 
pat^  de  Perigord)  and  champagne  I  had  for  my 
iupper  that  keeps  me  awake,  and  makes  me  feel  so 
incomfortable !  Well,  if  one  can't  have  a  little  supper 
vithout  being  kept  tossing  about  in  a  fever  in  one's  bed 
dl  night,  what's  the  good  of  being  rich  enough  to  afibrd 
)o  have  dainties  ? 

"  Heighho !  how  tired  I  am  !  I've  a  great  mind 
'JO  ring  my  bell,  and  have  Mrs.  Bernard  up  to  read 
ne  to  sleep.  But  if  I  ring,  Justin  will  answer  my 
liell,  and  be  in  a  bad  temper,  so  I  won't.     Yet  it  is 
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vexing  to  think  that  while  I  can't  get  a  wiok  of  sl^pt 
my  dam  de  company  and  maid,  who  receive  my  wages 
and  eat  my  bread,  are,  I  dare  be  sworn,  at  thifi  moment 
sleepiH^'  soundly.  What  a  pity  it  is  one  can't  buy 
sleep,  and  a  good  digestion  that  wo  aid  enable  one  tt> 
eat  eTeiythiug  one  likes  I  It  is  some  comfort,  though, 
not  to  have  the  marquis  always  present  at  my  meals, 
with  liis  cold,  proud  eye  watching  every  mot^el  I  put 
into  my  mouth,  as  if  he  grudged  it  to  me^  and  when- 
ever I  made  a  little  free  w^ith  him^  drawing  himself  up 
as  if  he  were  a  prince  and  I  nobody,  Vea,  my  mar- 
lying  him,  getting  his  grand  title,  and  getting  rid  of 
himself,  was  the  best  hit  I  ever  made  ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  I  am  not  happy,  though  I  try  to  cheat  myself 
continually  by  thinking  of  all  I  have  to  make  me  so. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  having  all  that  is  supposed  to 
give  happiness  if  one  hasnH  the  thing  itself  J  '  Ay, 
there**s  the  rub,"  as  the  man  in  the  play  said  ;''  and  the 
marchioness  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  again  turned  on 
her  sleepless  couch. 

The  next  day  the  cuisine  of  the  Grand  Bretagne 
gave  early  note  of  preparation  for  the  dinner  to  be 
given  to  the  Wellerbys  and  Lord  Fitzwarren. 

"  Let  no  expense  be  spared,  Justiii,^^  said  the  mar- 
chioness to  her  femme  de  chambre,  as  she  sipped  her 
ca/e  au  lait  in  bed,  and  devoured  some  hot  buttered 
toast,  as  a  substitute  for  the  muffins,  crumpets,  or 
sally-luns  for  which  she  longed.     "  Tell  the  currier'^ 
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(^  she  still  persisted  in  calling  her  courrier^  in  spite 
^f  Jufitine^s  frequent  correction)  "  to  inform  the  master 
^^  the  inn  that  I  wish  the  dinner  and  dessert  to  be  the 
^OBt  costly  and  elegant  that  he  can  furnish,  and  the 
^ines  to  match."" 

*'*M<ns^madame  la  marquise^  how  many  persons  vill 
^erebeT 

**  Six  ;  five,  beside  myself."" 

^*  II  me  semble  dat  a  leetle  dinner,  tris  recherche^ 
^otild  be  more  elegant  for  so  small  a  party .''^ 

^'^Not  at  all,  Justin.  I  hate  little  dinners  ;  so  mind 
•y  Oil  tell  the  currier  to  order  a  grand  dinner.*" 

**itfo»  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  quelle  bite  de  femme^ 
'^xi.nnured  Mademoiselle  Justine  to  herself,  as  she 
^^«cended  to  convey  her  mistress'^s  instructions  to 
^l^o  eaurrier.  "  VayanSy  vat  can  be  made  out  of  dis 
^'^Uy !  If  she  vill  be  a  fool,  vy  should  I  not  profit  by 
*^  ?  Ecoutez^  mon  ami^  said  she  to  the  courrier^ 
^''Ixen  he  answered  her  summons  ;  "  I  have  von  propo- 
^^tiion  to  make  to  you  vich  might  be  of  great  advan- 
^^ge  to  us  bote.'' 

^^  Eh  bieUy  mademoiselle  ;""  and  the  courtier  listened 
'^itih  profound  attention. 

^^  Madame  vishes  to  give  a  grand  dinner,  and  no 
^^pense  to  be  spared.  Dem  vere  her  words.  Now, 
®^ch  an  order  make  de  golden  harvest  for  de  auber- 
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gitte^  0ty  par  consequence^  for  derourmr,  who  vill  ha^      i^ 
his  per  centage  and  his  douceur  for  de  dinner.'" 

^^  Eh  bien^  mademoUelle ;  is  not  dat  all  £Eur !    Ey^r  ^x*- 
one  must  have  his  rights,  and  dis  is  mine/^ 

^^  Je  ne  die  pus  le  contraire^  mon  ami ;  but  Tat  I  ti^ixiJr 
is,  dat  if  you  and  I  vera  better  friends,  dat  is,  nLoi-« 
sociable,  ve  could  help  one  anoder,  and  make  mo<^Ii6 
more  moneys."" 

^^  Je  ne  comprende  pas  trcp,  Mademoisdle  Justine  S^ 

^^  Vat  I  mean  is,  dat  if  you  yoxHA  parUMffe  de  profits 
of  de  dinners  vid  me,  I  vould  make  madams  la  tniCsr- 
quiee  give  many  more.  If  you  vill  not,  I  vill  prevent 
her  to  give  any."" 

The  courrier  put  on  a  look  of  grave  consideration,  ssii 
said,  "  Now,  mademoiselle,  if  I  was  to   ask  you    to 
share  de  profits  you  have  from  de  modistes  and  couiU' 
rih-es^  vould  you  not  tink  me  very  unreasonable,  an^' 
vould  you  consent  V 

^^  Mais^  mon  ami^  fa  rCaurapeu  le  sens  ccmmunS 

"  Pourtant,  mademoiselle^  c^est  A  peu  pres  le  istnie 


"  Pas  du  Unit.  I  can  prevent  madame  la  mairq^ 
to  give  de  dinners,  but  you  cannot  prevent  her  b^ 
having  des  robes^  des  bonnets^  des  chapeaux^  et  t^w^ 
aiUres  choftes  dat  I  only  can  order.*" 

"  Dere  is  someting  in  dat,^*"  observed  the  courriw* 
and  he  scratched  his  head. 
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^^  I  have  de  grand  influence  oyer  madame.  I  can 
nake  her  do  anyting  I  like.  If  I  say  to  her  dat  you 
un  not  yon  good  man,  or  dat  I  hear  you  speak  dia* 
respectfully  of  her,  she  vill  give  you  your  congi^  and  all 
^ou  can  say  or  svear,  she  vill  not  believe  von  vord.**^ 

^^  Maisy  mademoiselle^  fa  serait  trap  mechanty  trap 

'*  It  vill  be  your  own  fault.  I  not  like  to  do  harm. 
Tesuie  une  bonne  pate  defemme^  mats  que^douleztxmsf 
Bvery  von  must  tink  of  his  own  interest,  and  make  de 
moneys  vhile  de  sun  shine.  I  prefer  to  be  your  friend 
rader  dan  your  enemy,  but  it  all  depends  on  yourself 
vich  I  am  to  be.'** 

The  courrier  reflected  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
said,  "  How  much  of  de  profits  vould  satisfy  mademoi- 
selle !     She  vill  not,  I  hope,  be  too  unreasonable  V 

"  I  tink  one  half  cannot  be  considered  so.'"* 

"  Von  half  is  too  moche ;  suppose  ve  say  von 
quarter.  Dat  is  good  deal  of  moneys,  for  I  vill  have 
adl  de  trouble,  and  must  make  all  de  arrangement  vid 
de  maitre  d'avberger 

"  Veil,  I  vill  not  be  too  hard  vid  you.  I  vill  be 
content  vid  de  quarter  ;  but  mind,  monsieur  le  caurriery 
do  not  &ncy  you  have  de  milords  or  miladies  An-- 
glaises  to  deal  vid,  who  are  so  stupid  and  so  bete  dat 
any  von  may  impose  on  dem.  No,  no;  I  am  vide 
avake,  and  must  have  my  rights,  so  be  exact.*^ 
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"  Can  mademotselk  doubt  me  T 

**  I  have  lived  long  enough  a^  femme  de  chambre  tt^— -*" 
doubt  everyting  and  CTerybody,   so  take   care  dat  I . 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  you,     CT^  tanwu  qui  " 
fait  la  force.    If  ve  understand  each  oder  all  vill  go 
veil,  and  if  madame  should  ever  find  do  foult  about  de 
bills  J  I  vill  tell  her  dat  dey  are  vera  cheap  \  but  mind, 
mon  ami^  ve  must  alvays  appear  net  to  like  each  oder, 
and  dat  vill  prevent  har,  or  de  odera,  to  have  di 
suspicion.'" 

"  Ah !  mademoueUe^  queUe  bonm  i^  toug  arez, 
Vraimejit  Tott^  etei  nn^  femTue  etmmanteJ^ 

'^  'Je  ne  nfh  pas  trop  hiU^  maiisu^ur  h  enfirrur.  c^^t 
vrai^  mais  ecoutez  moi.  I  propose  for  you  to  arrange 
vid  de  maitre  dCavherge^  to  charge  de  double  price  for 
de  dinner,  dessert^  et  des  mns^  den  to  give  you  von  half 
of  de  profit,  of  vich  you  are  to  give  me  de  quarter.'' 

"  Dat  vould  not  do  in  many  hotels,  mademoiselle— 
not  here,  par  example — lea  aubergistes  sont  trop  exacts^ 

"  Dey  are,  den,  phcs  Mte  dan  I  tought  dey  vere. 
Veil,  vat  you  must  do  is  to  make  de  false  bills,  vich 
you  can  show  madame,  pay  de  true  vons,  and  ve  can 
den  settle  our  accounts  togeder ;  but  mind,  monsieur 
le  courrier^  no  sheating  vid  me ;  no,  no,  I  not  stand 
it." 

"  Comptez  8ur  mon  honneur.  Mademoiselle  Justine ; 
fiez  tous  it  moi.'*'' 
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"  I  have  von  oder  tought :  suppose  ve  could  have 
le  aubergiite  to  furnish  all  de  articles  of  a  second  or 
hird-rate  qualit^^  and  charge  for  de  best.  Yould  not 
At  be  an  excellent  plan  T 

**  Om,  mademoiselle,  if  ve  vere  in  a  private  house, 
ad  I  had  de  buying  of  de  tings  ;  but  in  an  hotel  like 
IB,  de  mature  vould  not  enter  into  des  arrangements 
%reiL  Dey  have  deir  habitudes,  vich  dey  never 
lange.  Dey  allow  de  eourriers  to  live  in  deir  hotels 
•ee  of  expense,  give  dem  de  best  of  everyting,  meme 
ay  deir  blanckisseuses,  and  sometimes  give  de  daticeursy 
ut  dat  is  all." 

*'  Ma  foil  to  hear  you  talk  von  might  believe  de 
uberffistes  de  most  honourable  men  in  de  vorld ;  but  I 
ave  my  doubts,  monsieur  le  courrier,  and  so  I  repeat, 
nee  more,  do  not  attempt  to  impose  on  me.*^ 

Few  persons  ever  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  more  than 
•ord  Wellerby,  and  his  enjoyment  was  greatly  in- 
reased  by  the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  to  pay 
>r  it.  His  satisfaction  may  therefore  be  imagined 
^hen  he  took  his  seat  at  the  well-covered  board  of  the 
'larchioness  of  Mountserrat,  which  might  literally  be 
^id  to  "  groan  with  the  weight  of  the  feast.''  He 
>oked  around  with  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure,  and 
rnacked  his  lips  in  anticipation  of  the  treat  that 
•^waited  him. 

^^  I  wish,  my  lords  and  ladies,''  said  the  hostess 
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"  on  hospitable  thoughts  intemt,"  **  that  I  coold  hair^* 
procured  you  a  better  dinner ;  bat  Na^es^  unfortt^^" 
nately,  is  not  London,  fio  neither  turtle  nor  TenTson  :^^ 
to  be  had.     You  must,  therefore,  take  the  will  for  tl:^*^ 
de^j  and  make  the  best  of  the  poor  dinner  set  befoi — ^^ 
you.     I  think  I  can  recommend  the  sherry,  and  the^-  * 
champagne  is  not  amiss*     My  banker  here  procur 
both  for    me,   bb   I   am   Tary    ehy  about  drlnkiD^ 
the  wines  geuerally  to  be  found  at  inns<     What  ^ 
way  they  have  of  mesaing  up  the  fish  in  this  country 
and  in  France^  too  !     One  ne^er  can  tell  what  one  L^ — ^ 
going  t^  eat*     Lord  Fitzwarren,  won't  you  ask  Lad^^f 
Wellerby  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ?     You  don'*t  tak— ^  ® 
half  care  enough  of  the  ladies.*^ 

"  I  never  drink  plain  wine,^^  observed  the  lady. 

"  There  you  are  very  wrong,  for  in  a  hot  climat^^^® 
like  this  one  requires  it  f '  and  to  illustrate  her  belier^^' 
in  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  stimulants,  th^^^ 
marchioness  made  a  signal  to  her  servant,  who  actecfc^ 
in  the  double  capacity  of  major  domo  and  coufrierj^r^ 
who  immediately  filled  her  glass  (and  it  was  one  oi  no 
ordinary  dimensions)  with  sherry,  which,  instead  o£ 
sipping,  as  ladies  generally  do,  she  drank  oflf  witb--^^ 
evident  pusto.     The  voracity  with  which  she  devoured  — ' 

the   various   dainties   set   before    her  astonished  all 

present  save  Lord  Wellerby,  who,  too  much  occupied^ 
in  a  similar  way,  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise^ 
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x>  be  kept  in  countenance  by  the  hostess.  The  ladies 
ooked  at  her  with  ill-disguised  horror  as  she  washed 
lown  her  food  with  repeated  bumpers  of  wine,  the 
)flfect  of  which  began  to  be  visible  in  her  increasing 
exhilaration  of  spirits  and  decrease  of  reserve. 

*'*'  Now  this  is  what  I  call  sociable  and  pleasant/^ 
laid  the  marchioness,  glancing  around,  her  eyes  be- 
coming every  moment  more  twinkling  and  her  face 
uore  red.     ^^  Here  we  are,  '  lords  and  ladies  of  high 
legree,^  as  the  old  song  says,  and  yet  just  as  happy, 
siod  enjoying  the  good  things  set  before  us,  as  if  we 
were  not  at  all  grand  folk.     Some  people  &ncy  that 
great  lords  and  ladies  are  too  genteel  to  relish  their 
dinners,  but  if  they  saw  us  just  now  they  wouldnH 
think  so  any  longer.     Give  Mrs.  Bernard  a  glass  of 
wine.  Fm  sure  I  donH  grudge  it  to  her;  though — 
would  you  believe  it,  my  lord ! — they  make  me  pay 
ten  shillings  a  bottle  for  sherry  here.*" 

Mrs.  Bernard  allowed  the  servant  to  pour  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  wine  into  her  glass,  and  then 
diluted  it  with  water,  which  operation  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  marchioness,  she  exclaimed,  ^'  why, 
what  on  earth  are  you  about,  to  mix  water  with 
Bherry  that  cost  me  ten  shillings  a  bottle  ?  If  you 
won^t  drink  plain  wine,  surely  the  ordinaire,  as  they 

eall  it,  the  wine  of  the  country,  would  be  quite  good 

enough  for  you.'^ 
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Ike  peisr  imf  4§  fyjaiiV  vsibDt  pale  fi^ 
teeaBoe  czxbkkk  at  tkis  eoarae  mnaik,  boitbe  goo<^ 
BKxrvd  Ldrd  FkirareB  wis  the  only  person  prases 
vk>  »ii  asLT  per  &r  her. 

**  ]>:•»  jv«r  birdiq»  know  maoj  pcnons  of  hig 
nskbiB^r*  dfsaBdei  die  norcliMmesB. 

"*  Y«s.  KvenL^  leplicd  Lsdr  Wellerby,  vnsas 
pAckes  cc  tbe  BHtiTe  for  siAiiig  the  question. 

**  rm  cU  to  hev  h :  for  I  expect  thai,  now  up 
hsiTe  ^  sii3caUe  together,  your  ladyship  wl 
i&tziicaci^  me  to  all  your  titled  acquaintance,  fo 
I  wish  to  beieoaie  intimate  with  persons  of  my  oir 
staiioci." 

""Th^fe  axe  no  acquaintances  of  mine  here  urit 
whcm  I  am  sufictently  intimate  to  present  you  withoa 
their  pennissionr 

""  Is  ihere  any  English  marchioness  here  at  presen' 
I  shv'uU  like  to  know  T  asked  the  hostess,  drawin 
herself  up«  and  looking  anything  but  pleased. 

*^  Not  that  I  know  oC  was  the  answer. 

'^  Then  in  that  ease  /  must  be  the  person  of  tb 
hi<:heist  rank  at  Naples,  and,  therefore,  you  need  lia^ 
no  difficulty  in  making  an  acquaintance  with  thos 
beu€«th  me  in  rank.*" 

The  coolness  of  this  pretension  surprised  aa 
offended  Lady  Wellerby,  who  said  "  that  it  was  n- 
tlio  custom  to  introduce  strangers  to  each  other,  withe* 
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first  knowing  whether  or  not  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
both  parties.'' 

Lord  Wellerby,  who  noticed  the  rising  anger  of  his 
hostess,  and,  fix)m  his  desire  of  securing  her  for  his 
nightly  rubber,  wished  to  avert  it,  here  interposed 
by  saying  that  as  soon  as  a  certain  event  had  taken 
place — and  he  looked  from  Lord  Fitzwarren  to  his 
daughter — ^he  would  give  a  party,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  Lady  Mountserrat  acquainted  with  the 
beau  numde  at  Naples. 

*'  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Fm  sure,  my  lord, 
and  Fm  greatly  obliged  to  you ;  but  it's  only  fair,  too, 
for  I  played  whist  all  last  evening  to  please  you,  not 
caring  a  fig  for  the  game ;  but  I  like  to  give  and  take, 
and  if  my  lady  won't  introduce  me  into  company,  I 
won't  play  at  whist,  I  can  tell  you." 

This  open  and  coarse  avowal  greatly  disgusted  the 
ladies,  but  it  convinced  Lord  W^ellerby  that,  had  he 
not  interposed,  he  would  have  been  the  sufferer,  and 
he  cast  an  angry  and  reproachful  glance  at  his  wife  for 
having  exposed  him  to  this  dilemma. 

That  evening  the  whist  party  was  resumed,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby  arose  from  the  table  the 
winners  of  a  considerable  sum.  The  marchioness  bore 
her  loss  at  play  with  much  less  philosophy  than  on 
the  previous  night,  and  more  than  once  bit  her  lips, 
cried  out  on  the  badness  of  her  cards,   and  angrily 
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slapped  the  table,  demoiiBtrations  of  dissatiB&ctioi 
which  alarmed  Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby,  lest  the] 
should  lose  an  adversary  whom  it  was  so  easy  to  defeat 
Lord  Fitzwarren  more  than  once  counselled  his  partne 
to  leave  off  playing,  assuring  her,  with  equal  trutl 
and  candour,  that  her  ill-luck  was  only  to  be  exceede< 
by  her  ignorance  of  the  game ;  but  although  much  dis 
composed  by  losing,  she  persisted  in  playing,  for  th* 
sole  purpose,  as  she  that  night,  when  undressing,  con 
fided  to  Mademoiselle  Justine,  of  showing  those  lord 
and  ladies  that  she  could  afford  to  lose,  and  wouldn' 
be  cowed  by  ill-luck. 

^^  And  yet  I  confess,^''  said  she  to  her  femme  c 
chambrey  ^Hhat  I  felt  such  a  hatred  to  Lord  and  Lad 
Wellerby  when  I  saw  them  win  rubber  after  rubbe 
and  count  the  money  over  with  such  eager  eyes  as 
clutching  fingers,  that  I  longed  to  throw  the  cards 
their  heads,  and  call  them  a  couple  of  cheats.  A1 
Justin,  people  may  say  what  they  will,  but  bein^ 
marchioness  doesn'^t  change  one^^s  feelings  a  bit,  I  a 
tell  you.'' 

END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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How  like  a  Comedy  is  life ! 
With  shifting  scenes  and  changes  rife. 
Some  sad,  some  gay ;  bat  to  the  wise, 
A  moral  lesson  each  supplies. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  man  with  feelings  generous,  noble,  true, 

Who  enters  life  ere  by  experience  taught, 
Will  find,  unless  he  prudence  keeps  in  view, 

His  worldly  wisdom  moII  be  dearly  bought. 
False  friends  will  seek  him  only  for  his  pelf, 

And  mock  the  weakness  which  they  profit  by ; 
While  he  who  serves  them  thinks  not  of  himself, 

Nor  sees  the  snares  that  in  his  pathway  lie. 
Temptations  court  him  upon  eY*ry  side : 

He  scatters  gold  with  open,  lavish  hand, 
*Till  good  men  pity  and  the  bad  deride. 

And  ruin  comes.     Then  fly  the  sordid  band 
To  whom  his  wealth  he  ever  did  extend. 
For  now  they  know  he  aid  no  more  can  lend. 


The  surveyor  employed  by  Mr.  Papworth  to  exa- 
mine and  give  a  valuation  of  the  building  and  decora- 
tions of  Strathem  House,  and  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
that  woold  be  required  for  its  completion,  sent  in  his 
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report,  and  the  differatice  between  it  and  the  accou 
of  Mr,  Drink  water,  although  amouDting  to  some 
or  seven  thousand  pounds,  did  not  tend  to  conao_  ^■^w 
Strathom  for  the  past  extrava^nce^  or  the  ftiture  eJi^:^^^' 
pendituro  indispensable  for  tenninating  tie  maneioi^'^'^ 
Mr.  Drink  water,  offended  at  the  implied  doubt  of  hS^  -^^ 
probity,  proved,  by  having  a  surveyor  (^Ued  in  t- 
examine  the  building,  now  nncereTOoniously  presse 
for  the  payment  of  his  account,  to  meet  which ,  Str 
them  must  sell  out  of  the  funds  at  a  fearful  lass,  the^ 
having  fallen  very  low  just  at  that  period.  TboJ*  ** 
omly  with  proud  minds,  and  who,  for  the  first  time-'  ""» 
have  experienced  a  want  of  money,  can  imagine  th^^^ 

mortification  of  Strathem  at  the  pressing  and  some- 

what  peremptory  style  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  s  demand^^^ 
for  payment. 

"  This  person  must  be  paid  forthwith,  at  whatever"*"^ 
loss  to  myself,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Papworth ;    "  for  E^ 
cannot  allow  him  to  continue  writing  such  letters  aar"^ 
these,"  handing  two  to  his  solicitor,  who  ran  his  eyes 
over  them  carelessly,  without  showing  any  symptoms 
of  surprise  or  anger  at  what  had  so  greatly  annoyed 
his  client. 

'*  To  sell  out  of  the  funds  at  this  crisis  would  be 
little  short  of  madness,"  said  he,  "  and  must  not  be 
thousrht  of.  We  can  baffle  this  fellow  for  seveFil 
months,  before  the  termination  of  which  time  Ibe 
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fia.xids  will  be  up  again,  and  then  you  can  sell  out 
^^i^Itout  a  loss,  and  pay  him.'*^ 

**  And  during  the  time  for  which  you  propose  de- 
l^iying  the  payments,  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  insolent  letters,"*^  said  Strathem,  pointing 
*o  "the  epistle  of  Drinkwater,  lying  on  the  table. 

**  A  trifling  annoyance,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  when 
^^mpared  with  the  heavy  loss  to  be  sustained  by  sell- 
^^^  out  of  the  funds  at  present."' 

**  Nevertheless,  I  am  determined  on  taking  this 
**^p,  and  immediately  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Drinkwater." 
**  You  will,  of  course,  do  as  you  please,  sir ;  but  if 
^y  advice  is  to  be  followed,  and  you  will  permit  me 
^  e»y  that,  in  this  case,  it  ought  to  be  adopted,  you 
'^ould  do  no  such  thing.  If  you  are  determined  on 
Paying  this  man,  who,  had  I  been  consulted,  never 
^^d  have  had  the  power  of  acting  as  he  has  done,  it 
^^^d  be  better  to  raise,  by  loan,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
*®ttle  his  demand.'' 

Xhough  averse  to  borrowing,  Strathem  consented, 
^^  the  nonce,  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Papworth,  and  that 
S^tleman  pledging  himself  that  the  loan  could  be 
effected  in  a  very  short  time,  his  client  left  the  office 
^^  Anything  but  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 

Oq  returning  to  his  hotel,  he  found  a  letter  from 
*^itl  Francis  Musgrove,  an  old  college  friend,  whom 
^^  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  requesting  a  loan  of 
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six  thousand  poimds  for  a  few  months,  or,  if  that  we 
inconvenient,  asking  him  to  join  him  in  security  £ 
raising  that  sum. 

Strathem  remembered  the  writer  of  the  note,  a  fin 
manly,  frank,  and  generous  youth,  ready  to  help  h 
companions  on  every  emergency,  and  endeared 
them  all  by  innumerable  acts  of  kindness.  He  h 
seen  little  of  him  since  they  had  left  college,  for  Loi 
Francis  Musgrove  had  soon  after  set  out  on  li 
travels  to  the  East,  whence  he  had  returned  short 
after  Strathem  left  England,  yet  he  felt  that  he  cod 
not  reftise  the  request  made  in  such  perfect  confiideii 
on  their  former  friendship ;  and,  though  he  ackno' 
ledged  to  himself  that  never  could  an  application  fbi 
loan  be  more  ill-timed,  he  nevertheless  promptly  i 
termined  on  granting  it.  He  was  about  to  write 
cheque  for  the  sum  required,  when  he  recollected  tl 
it  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  moD 
ordered  to  be  lodged  at  his  bankers'*  had  yet  be 
received  there.  He  determined  to  call  on  them  a 
inquire,  and  he  took  up  his  hat  to  depart,  when  L< 
Francis  Musgrove  was  announced. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over.  Lord  Fran 
said,  "  You  have  got  my  note,  I  suppose!  The  tm 
is,  my  dear  Strathem,  my  want  of  the  six  thousanc 
named  is  so  pressing,  that  I  came  to  urge  yon  to  le 
it  to  me.   It  is  so  long  since  we  met,  that  I  was  afii 
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joii  would  have  forgotten  me,  and  remembering  the 
old  adage,  *  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind,**  I  determined 
on  personally  renewing  my  request.*" 

"  Be  assured  I  was  not  unmindful  of  it,*"  replied 
Strathem  ;  '^  the  &ct  is,  I  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  my  bankers,^  to  see  whether  or  not  my  cash  account 
with  them  would  enable  me  to  assist  you,  without 
oyerdrawing  them.**' 

^'  A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  fellow.  Just  like- 
you.  But  suppose,  instead  of  drawing  out  your 
money  from  your  bankers,  you  accept  a  bill  at  three 
months  for  me,  which  I  shall  lodge  the  cash  for  before 
it  becomes  due.^^ 

"  Just  as  you  like,^  replied  Strathem,  not  sorry  at 
that  moment  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  drawing  so 
large  a  sum  from  his  bankers. 

'^  I  have  brought  a  stamp  with  me,'^  said  Lord 
Francis  Musgrove,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  neat 
note-case,  from  which  he  subtracted  the  said  stamp. 
"  There  is  nothing,*"  added  he,  "  like  being  prepared 
for  an  emergency.*"  He  drew  the  bill,  Strathem 
accepted  it,  and  Lord  Francis  replaced  it  in  his  note- 
case, saying,  ''  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
must  now  be  off,  but  I  will  call  on  you  soon  again. 
Where  do  you  dine  ?  Suppose  we  settle  to  have  a  late 
dinner  whenever  you  choose  f 

^'  Not  to-day,  for  I  have  some  business  that  will 
oocapy  me  until  late.^ 
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"  Hang  business  ? — ^treat  it  as  I  do,  with  sovereigi 
contempt.^ 

"  That  would  be  foolish,"  observed  Stratheni 
gravely ;  and  the  thought  prossed  his  mind  that  th< 
bill  he  had  just  been  asked  to  sign  was  the  result  of  hii 
fHend'^s  system.  There  was  a  carelessness  and  flip- 
pancy in  Lord  Francis  Musgrove'^s  manner  that  did 
not  please  his  old  schoolfellow,  and  which,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  always  a  painAil  and  embarrassing 
one  to  any  man  of  feeling  or  delicacy,  struck  him 
as  being  peculiarly  misplaced.  Perhaps  some  sjrmp- 
tom  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  was  revealed  ir 
his  countenance,  for  Lord  Francis,  having  glanced  ai 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  by  Jove,  my  dear  Stratherxr 
you  look  as  solemn  as  a  judge  about  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  on  some  unhappy  delinquent.  1 
must  be  oflf  instantly,  for,  were  I  to  remain  ten  minutes 
longer  with  you,  I  should  become  infected  with  the 
blue  devils.  Addio !  we  shall  meet  soon  again,  bul^ 
en  attendant^  my  good  fellow,  if  you  don't  wish  to 
scare  every  man  and  woman  that  you  meet,  put  ofl 
that  saturnine  expression  and  reassume  your  natural 
one  f '  and  off  went  the  thoughtless  young  man,  leaving 
Strathem  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  acted  foolishly 
in  accepting  the  bill  for  six  thousand  pounds. 

"  Yet  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?'*''  thought  he  to  him- 
self "  We  were  such  good  friends  at  school  and  at 
college,  that  he  naturally  thought  he  had  some  right 
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to  call  on  me  for  assistance,  and  it  would  be  really 
painful  to  me  to  refuse.     I  had,  however,  much  more 
^tis&ction  in  helping  poor  Olliphant.    He  my  aid 
^*^y  place  in  a  position  to  achieve  a  moderate  in- 
^'^pendenee  for  himself  far  from  the  scenes  and  com- 
panions of  his  former  follies  ;   while  Musgrove— but 
'^^Id,  let  me  not  do  as  I  have  been  told  all  lenders  of 
''^oiiey  to  friends  do,  become  the  severest  censors  of 
*^eir  errors,  thinking  that  their  having  assisted  them 
S^v^ee  a  right  to  be  severe.     I  remember  the  time 
^Ix^n  I  was  wont  to  admire  the  reckless  generosity 
<**    Musgrove,  yet,  no  sooner  does  he  call  on  me  to  re- 
"^^e  him  from  its  consequences,  than  I  find  myself 
^^posed  to  judge  him  harshly."" 

--And  now  Strathem^s  arrival  in  London  having 
^n  announced  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Fost^ 
^^JL  chronicle  of  fiushion,  and  copied  into  the  Court 
^"^^•^trnal^  the  pages  of  which  serve  as  a  reference  for  all 
*^^  movements  and  whereabouts  of  the  ^ite  of  the 
**^citocracy,  visiting  cards,  and  invitation  ones,  came 
P^'Oring  in,  not  only  daily  but  hourly  ;  and,  had  Stra- 
^^in  accepted  only  one  quarter  of  the  engagements 
P<X>po8ed  to  him,  he  would  have  scarcely  left  himself 
""^^Bmthing  time,  so  rapid  and  multiplied  was  their  suc- 
^^^fiion.  While  he  sat  meditating  on  the  rage  for 
pl^^^sure  which  seems  to  actuate  the  gay  world  in 
^Xidon  during  the  season^  as  the  spring  and  two  first 


S*7i&Mcr.  i3tf  iMsamz^ws^  aa»i  Mkaovledged  aiUter  of 
ikA^uL  2a»2  eu^rasKVL  «uM'  t«  par  him  »  Tuh. 

^  Y }«  «««  }h^.€f  j9m  a  Bm  fitcraDr  worn  out  hj 
-mioR  iR  'SaixA  Hbt  r&attnns  of  sod^ftT,"^  saud  tbt 
ys-iayiBiff  grrlryr  c^-^  aa  ckt  diair.  "  Were  I 
^y  !►>  ^HcriK^  *?  ;v«  tbr  rDvune  of  one  daj,  jw 
wr4zid  w^cftkr  dm  I  aa  dErre.  Ycsteidijr,  par  «> 
*mfl^^  I  3»e»JM[  a  i^^mtr  dmmmai^  one  of  the  iDOflt 
inri:^  -ivdeik  lo  finsal^  hea«x,  as  it  deddcdty  if  to 
Bale  pfopncfx  of  <o«niiiie*  Ar  a  poor  devil  is  oUigcd 
to  raiek  hi»  bn^Bs^  and  cecfaev  the  comiad  of  ^ 
xxlyr^  in  Md<r  do(  u>  appear  ridiculous  at  them.  A 
man  most  no;  L>:>k  as  if  he  vere  going  to  his  banker's 
ID  the  CttT.  or  to  the  House  of  CommonSy  where,  to 
«how  himself  well  dressed,  would  draw  on  him  the 
▼nigar  uid  obsolete  term  of  dandr,  and  jet  he  mvsi 
avoid  the  regular  eveninsr  dress.  Yon  can'^t  imagine 
how  ill  the  young  women  looked,  flashed  and  heated 
from  dancing,  while  the  son  ogled  them  much  more 
warmlv  than  their  attendant  beaux;  and  matared 
matrons,  for —  Heaven  be  praised !  — there  is  now  no 
sach  thing  as  M  women,  plainly  betrayed  in  broad 
daylight  secrets  only  guessed  at  when  they  are  seeD 
by  the  more  propitious  illumination  of  wax  caDdIea» 
namely,  their  attempts  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  tbo 
ruthless  destroyer — Time.      Yes,  Mjeinen  danstnf 
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e  very  trying  to  the  fiur  sex,  and  many  a  conquest 
liieyed  on  a  previons  night  in  a  ball-room  has  been 
Bt  when  the  garish  sun  has  exposed  freckles  and 
ishingSy  from  which  even  the  finest  complexions  are 
irely  exempt.  Then  the  toilette  for  these  anomalous 
iet  requires  such  tact  and  good  taste  in  the  choice, 
lat  it  is  only  a  Parisian  4Ugante  of  the  first  fashion 
lat  can  be  said  to  truly  comprehend,  and  be  able  to  com- 
land  perfect  success  in  it.  I  have  attentively  studied 
loae  matters,  and  have  decided  that  robes  of  snowy  hue, 
ght  as  gossamer,  and  fiJling  into  gracefiil  folds,  not 
>  long  as  to  soil  their  hems  by  a  contact  with  a  dewy 
kwn,  or  so  short  as  to  reveal  more  than  a  very  small 
lot,  should  be  invariably  selected  on  such  occasions  ; 
dd  the  fiur  wearers  should  take  especial  care  to  re- 
tember  that  these  delicate  robes  are  made  to  be 
meed  tn,  and  not  sat  upouy  as  an  appearance  of 
)dentary  habits  wholly  destroys  their  effect.  Dia- 
londs  and  all  brilliant  gems  should  be  carefully 
roided,  for,  however  fine  their  quality,  they  look 
leretricious  and  theatrical  in  daylight.  The  tender 
reen  of  the  emerald,  dark  cerulean  tint  of  the  sap- 
bire,  and  lovely  blue  of  the  torquoise,  entitle  those 
iones  to  form  the  sole  exception  for  figuring  in  the 
Hau  of  an  eUgante  at  a  dejeuner  danmnt,  but  they 
re  no^  to  be  encircled  with  brilliants.  Flowers  fresh 
-not  from  the  garden,  but  from  Gonstantin,  at  Paris, 
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most  adorn  the  light,  transparent  bonnets,  or  peep 
from  the  glossy  braids  or  ringlets  beneath  them  of 
young  beauties ;  but  let  those  beware  of  remoTiog 
their  bonnets,  lest  dishevelled  locks  or  floating  haiis, 
escaped  from  their  combs,  give  them  more  the  lir 
of  bacchantes  than  of  dancing  nymphs.  I  should  sbo 
observe,"  continued  Mr.  Sudley  Seymour,  "  let  not 
the  chest,  shoulders,  or  arms  be  bare,  even  thoogb 
the  time  of  congr^ting  at  these  /^^  should  be  liter 
than  usual.  One  hour  of  daylight  after  dancing  10 
perfidious  to  beauty,  for  the  flushing  invariably  s^ 
tendant  on  such  exercise  transforms  even  the  loTdieet 
into  something  approaching  to  coarseness  for  the  time 
beino;.'" 

Strathem,  amused  by  the  gravity  with  which  his  old 
acquaintance  canvassed  these  points,  and  the  import- 
ance  he  attached  to  them,  rather  encouraged  tiiiD 
checked  his  volubility. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Strathem,''  resumed  Mr.  Sudley 
Seymour,  "  you,  fresh  from  the  continent,  can  form  no 
notion  of  the  ficnires  the  women  make  of  tfaemselree 

o 

at  these  dejeuners  dansantsr 

"  And  I  remember  this  man  an  intelligent  person,who 
gave  the  promise  of  distinguishing  himself  in  public  life 
thought  Strathem,  as  he  reflected,  after  his  old  acquaint- 
ance had  departed,  on  the  subject  that  furnished  the 
whole  topic  of  his  conversation  during  the  visit.  *'  To 
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find  a  man  turning  his  thoughts  to  such  frivolous  and 
puerile  matters,  and  disserting  on  female  attire,  as  a 
frecMute  ridieuley  or  man  miUiner  might  be  supposed 
to  do,  is  mortifying.  If  such  are  the  results  of  a 
London  life  of  pleasure.  Heaven  defend  me  from  ever 
leading  one.'" 

The  chagrin  experienced  by  Strathem  at  the  recent 
refusal  of  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  fidr  daughter  to  renew 
the  engagement  with  him,  weighed  so  heavily  on  his 
mind  that  he  felt  an  utter  disinclination  to  enter  into 
society.  He  accepted  not  a  single  invitation  out  of 
the  numerous  ones  that  were  addressed  to  him,  a  line 
of  conduct  which,  so  &r  from  producing  the  effect  he 
desired  and  calculated  on,  namely,  that  of  being  in 
time  forgotten  by  those  givers  of  dinners,  routs,  balls, 
concerts,  and  dijeiners  dansantSy  only  served  to  render 
them  more  anxious  to  have  his  company.  '^  The  rich'''' 
Mr.  Strathem,  the  exterior  of  whose  splendid  house 
attracted  such  general  attention,  must  be  indeed  worth 
seeking  by  those  who  had  daughters  or  sisters  to  dis- 
pose of  in  marriage.  "  The  ricV*  Mr.  Strathem, 
whom  everybody  heard  of  as  buying  the  finest  works 
of  art  and  objects  of  t^rtu  at  Bome  the  preceding 
winter,  must  be  an  acquaintance  worth  knowing. 
Such  a  vast  and  magnificent  house,  to  be  stored  with 
such  treasures,  could  only  be  intended  for  one  day 
being  opened  to  the  fashionable  world  by  a  series  of 
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fetes  that  would  inevitably  surpass  all  that  had  eyer 
yet  been  given  in  London,  and  to  secure  invitations 
for  which  each  and  all  of  the  coteries  that  compose 
the  great  world  in  our  modem  Bal^lon  bestixrad 
themselves  by  continuing  to  send  him  cards  fiv 
theirs. 

^'This  Mr.  Strathem  must  be  a  most  fiutidious 
personage,^^  said  the  Duchess  of  Ambleside  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Teviotdale,  as  these  two  leaders  of 
fashion  sat  in  the  boudoir  of  the  former.  '*  He  has 
not  appeared  anywhere  since  his  arrival.''^ 

''  I  wonder  what  he  is  like,^  was  the  response. 
^^  Some  women  who  met  him  at  Home  assert  that  he 
is  singularly  good-looking;  but  all  the  men  declare 
that  he  is  only  passable.'*^ 

^'  But  we  know  what  that  means,  my  dear  duchess. 
The  men,  whatever  people  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
are  infinitely  more  envious  and  jealous  of  each  other^s 
personal  advantages  than  women  are.  I  never  heard 
a  man  admit  that  any  of  liis  contemporaries  were" 
handsome ;  au  contraire^  they  one  and  all,  with  a^ 
naivete  that  is  quite  amusing,  begin  to  decry  the  looks  ^ 
of  any  man  we  think  handsome ;  while  we,  who  i 
infinitely  more  tact  than  these  lords  of  the  creation,^  -^ 
as  they  consider  themselves,  never  openly  attack  Uue-^^-^ 
beauties  they  praise-^nay,  more,  we  affect  to  aboasd^^^ 
in  their  sense,  and  lavish  exaggerated  commendations-^^^ 
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often  wholly  at  yariance  with  our  real  opmions,  on  the 
women  they  admire.*" 

^^Then  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  beau 
$oUtaire  is  handsome  ?" 

*^  Decidedly ;  otherwise  the  men  woold  not  deny  it 
with  such  aehamement.'*'* 

'^  I  heard  something  about  his  being  engaged  to 
marry  some  young  heiress  at  Home,  with  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  was  desperately  smitten,  and  that  their  engage^ 
ment  was  broken  off,  no  one  could  tell  why/' 

^^  And  some  one  told  me  that  he,  having  dis- 
covered some  slight  levity  in  her  conduct  at  a  bcU 
masquSj  and  having  ventured  a  reproof  more  severe 
than  the  lady  thought  was  merited,  she  broke  with 
him.'' 

"  The  Count^s  of  Allancourt,'*''  said  the  groom  of 
the  chamber,  throwing  open  the  door,  and  that  lady 
entered  the  boudoir,  all  smiles  and  amiability. 

"  We  were  talking  of  Mr.  Strathem,''  said  the 
duchess.     ^'  Do  you  happen  to  know  him  T 

"Oh  !  yes ;  I  know  every  one,''  replied  Lady  Allan- 
court,  who  affected  to  have  even  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  than  she  really  had,  although  hers  was  a 
numerous  one.  "  He  is  immensely  rich,  very  hand- 
some, clever — ^but  rather  eccentric ;  and  hates  society 
—that  is,  good  society.  With  another  class,  he  is 
mid  not  to  be  so  unsociable." 
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"  How  draidfiil  r 

"  Yes ;  it  is  quite  horrid.** 

''  Mr.  Bhymer  told  me,^  said  the  duchess, » that  some 
young  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Strathem  was  engaged  dis- 
oovered  this  fiu^  and  broke  with  him  in  eonseqnenee. 
He  mentioned  the  name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  On» 
never  remembers  names  in  London.  There  is  audi  a 
continual  round  of  gaieties  going  on  that  one  forgets 
everything.'" 

'^  I  assure  you,  my  dear  duchess,  that  the  mptiirB 
originated  quite  in  a  different  cause,^  observed  Lady 
AUancourt,  assuming  an  air  of  increased  importsQce 
firom  the  consciousness  of  knowing  more  respeotisg 
Strathem  than  the  other  ladies  did. 

"  Pray  tell  us/'  said  the  marchioness  5  *'  I  long  to 
hear  all  about  this  beau  solitaire.'" 

"  The  &ct  is,  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  Mr. 
Strathem  was  engaged  passed  herself  off  as  an  heiress 
of  great  wealth.  Her  name  is  Sydenham,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  and  her  mother,  a  veiy  artful,  designing 
woman,  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Strathem  to  many  h«' 
at  Home,  and  postpone  having  the  settlement  drswn 
until  they  came  to  England.  This  proposition  Teiy 
naturally  excited  his  suspicion,  and  he  refused  00m- 
pliance  with  it.  Nay,  more,  like  a  wise  man,  h® 
wrote  home  for  information,  and  discovered  the  impo* 
sition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  him.     The  result 
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was,  he  at  once  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  left 
the  female  fortune-hunters  very  angry  at  their  die- 
appointment.'*^ 

^^  Then  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Strathem  was  no 
less  influenced  by  mercenary  motives,^  observed  the 
duchess,  her  ingenuous  countenance  betraying  her 
altered  opinion  of  him. 
"  Que  wulez  votes  f  Men  are  now  so  prudent/' 
"  Selfish  should  be  the  word.  This  beau  solitaire 
has  now  lost  all  interest  for  me,''  said  the  duchess. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  him  marry  one  who  de- 
ceived him  into  the  belief  of  her  being  rich,  when  she 
was  otherwise  f  demanded  the  worldly-minded  Lady 
Allancourt. 

^'  I  would  not  have  him  seek  a  woman  only  because 
he  believed  her  to  be  rich,"  replied  the  duchess. 

'^  I  had  fancied  him  quite  a  Byron  sort  of  looking 
creature,  with  a  high,  pale  forehead,  melancholy  eyes, 
a  scornful  mouth,  opening  to  show  very  fine  teeth, 
and  that  indescribable  air  that  always  distinguishes  a 
man  of  genius  from  all  others,"  said  the  romantic 
Marchioness  of  Teviotdale,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 
^^  I  never  heard  any  one  attribute  genius  to  the 
gentleman  in  question,"  observed  Lady  Allancourt. 
"  He  has  never  written  anything,  at  least,  never 
published." 
^'  Persons  may  have  genius  without  having  ever 


p«bliihfd  anTtUiig,"  aaud  thenttiduonessy  her  thoughts 
ictmiii^  SI  tka  moment  to  cerUin  stanaB  in  her 
aUwrn.  iiidned  bj  her  own  bir  hud,  and  ifhich  she 
fiimlj  bdieved  to  he  instiiiei  with  the  dirine  gift. 
the  tNWWfimi  of  vhidi  she  had  so  gntaitoiuly  attri- 
bated  to  Stratheni. 

^He  has  heen  asked  eTefrwhere,*"  proceeded  th» 
eoonieBB,  *^  and  will  go  to  no  one»  Utos  on  rice  ancfc^ 
iced  water,  his  <miIt  luxories  being  fruit  and  coflfee-* 
Beads  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and,  in  short,  a^ 
I  haTe  been  infimned,  leads  the  strangesi  life  ima — 
ginable.*^ 

^Oh!  what  a  delightful  person  he  must  be!*"^ 
exclaimed  the  marchioness.  ^*  Who  but  a  man  cff^ 
genius  could  so  lire !    How  I  long  to  see  him  !^ 

^^  C^enius  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  affiur,  I  assure 
you,"^  said  Lady  Allancourt.  ^^  Mr.  Strathem  pursoatf 
this  rtffime  for  the  sole  purpose  of  checking  a  piedid" 
position  to  corpulency.'" 

^^  Good  heaTens !  he  is  not  fiit,  I  hope  !*"  and  the 
marchioness  almost  started  from  the  bergire  in  whiol>> 
she  was  seated.  "  There  is  nothing  so  dreadfid  as  ^ 
man  who  is  fat.*" 

^M  am  afraid,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  i^ 
&t,  and  somewhat  more  red  in  the  &oe  than  could 
be  wished,^  replied  Lady  Allancourt,  who  happened 
never  to  have  seen  the  person  she  described,  or  ev^ 
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hare  heard  a  description  of  him ;  but  such  is  often 
J  way  in  which  persons  are  painted  by  those  who 
ectto  know,  but  have  never  seen  them.  The  seclu- 
»n  in  which  Strathem  lived,  and  which  the  state  of 
I  feelings  under  the  disappointment  of  his  heart 
>mpted,  rendered  him  an  object  of  more  curiosity, 
d,  consequently,  of  more  interest,  to  the  idlers  of 
ihion  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  daily  formed 
e  in  the  numerous  fitw  and  amusements  going  on. 
arsons  flocked  in  crowds  to  view  the  exterior  of  his 
insion,  admittance  to  the  interior  being  denied  them ; 
d  its  magnitude,  with  the  costliness  of  its  architec- 
ral  decorations,  impressing  them  with  a  high  notion 
the  vast  wealth  of  its  owner,  his  name,  to  which 
ys  almost  always  prefixed  "  the  wealthy,"  or  "  the 
\i^  soon  became  common  as  household  words  in 
m'*8  mouths — ay,  and  in  women'*s  too. 
Great  was  the  annoyance  produced  by  this  general 
lief  in  the  vast  wealth  of  Strathem  ;  for  not  only 
ui  he  assailed  from  morning  till  night  by  tradesmen 
liciting  him  to  view  their  choicest  wares,  and  re- 
lesting  to  have  the  honour  of  entering  his  name  in 
eir  books,  but  begging  letters,  setting  forth,  in  the 
ost  plaintive  terms  that  language  could  devise,  all 
le  miseries  to  which  poverty  is  heir,  came  pouring 
.  To  have  read  even  half  of  these  pathetic  appeals 
rhis  charity  would  have  taken  up  the  whole  time  of 
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Sirathern,  and  to  haTe  relieved  them  would  haT6  ^^ 
iianated  a  much  greater  fortune  than  liis,  evea  bef*^^ 
he  bad  made  the  recent  large  breaches  in  it*    N evert [•^^^ 
leas,  he  could  not  |*enise  sonae  of  them  without  dee^^^? 
eom mi se rating  the  writers,  and  he  sent  his  servant         ^^ 
aacertain  the  truth  of  the  ^atements  they  contatn^^^'^V 
and  to  administer  assistance. 

But  another,  and  a  still  greater  annoyance  resultz:^*^ 
from  the  exaggerated  reports  of  his  wealth,  for  it  ^^B^ 
every  acquaintance  he  had  among  his  contemporar — "^^^ 
to  isia^nc  that  bo  vast  a  fortune  could  only  have  h^^^<^ 
cotifidcd  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  th^^"*^ 
from  the  tlifficultiea  into  which  their  reckless  extra^-^*^'^ 
gance  had  plunged  them,  or  to  enable  them  still  lon^^^®^ 
to  pursue  their  improvident  career.     The  gratitude     "^  ^ 
Olliphant,  too  strong  for  him  to  conceal  the  goner^*'^ 
sity  of  his  bene&ctor,  soon  made  known  the  servi   ^^^ 
which  Strathem  had,  unsolicited,  conferred  on  hk-^"-^' 
and  encouraged  a  host  of  needy  young  men  to  con^^^^^"^ 
on  similar  kindness.     Hence,  friendly  ciJls  from  in^-*^"^ 
portunate  visitors,  who  would  not  be  denied  access  W 
Strathern,  generally  terminated  in  requests  for  loat^^^" 
or  acceptances  to  bills,  made  with  such  apparent  coc^^^" 
fidence  in  his  friendship,   and  reliance  on  his  power  10^ 
grant  the  favour  they  solicited,  that  he  found  lnmad0^^^ 
owing  to  his  too  great  kindness  of  heart  and  gen^  ^^^ 
rosity,  involved  to  a  large  amount,    and  soon  afU^^  ^^ 
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diflcovered  that  the  sacrifices  he  had  so  unwisel j  made, 
in  order  to  extricate  these  m-duarU  friends,  had  been 
of  only  temporary  use  to  them,  while  to  him  they 
held  out  the  certain  prospect  of  future  heavy  embar- 
rassment. Shortly  before  he  had  become  aware  of  this 
startling  &ct.  Lord  Francis  Musgrove  one  morning 
entered  his  room. 

*'^  I  am  again  come  to  ask  your  assistance,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  but  this  I  promise  you,  on  my  honour,  shall 
be  the  last  time.  I  am  unexpectedly  called  on  to  pay 
four  thousand  pounds,  for  the  settlement  of  which  I 
thought  I  should  have  my  own  time.  The  man  to 
whom  I  owed  it  has  unfortunately  died,  and  his  plaguy 
executors  are  putting  me  to  the  utmost  trouble  and 
expense.  In  a  very  few  weeks  some  arrangements  I 
liave  now  in  hand  for  finally  extricating  myself  fix)m 
all  my  difficulties  will  be  terminated  ;  but,  should  my 
creditors  get  scent  of  this  new  afiair,  which  they  in- 
evitably will  if  I  do  not  at  once  satisfy  these  executors, 
all  my  arrangements  will  be  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
I  shall  be  a  ruined  man.  Accept  one  more  bill  for 
me,  my  dear  Strathem,  for  four  thousand  pounds.  It 
mil  be  the  saving  of  me,  indeed  it  will.'' 

"  This  bill  system  is  so  repugnant  to  my  notions 
^nd  feelings  !''  said  Strathem. 

"  I  only  proposed  it,  my  dear  fellow,  to  save  you 
•lie  necessity  of  drawing  your  money  out  of  your 
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bankers''  Laoda,  or  ^Uiog  out  of  tlie  ftrndn  At  pf^eeot 
wlifin  they  are  so  deviUsh  low  j  but,  if  you  can  ad?ttii<!« 
the  lour  thoui^iuidf  it  would  be  better  atllL'^ 

Strathern  knew  that  liis  ae^ouot  &t  bis  bank^t^  wm 
Boi  jugt  t  hen  in  a  rery  Bourishing  state,  far  th^  ^ 
thousand  given  to  OUiphantf  and  some  bi^  pa}' 
ments  made  for  groups  of  ©culptan*  from  Bome^  li** 
made  great  inroadB  into  the  dividends  paid  iQto  lt\i 
bankers.  He  therefor^!,  after  a  few  nutmt^'  reflrctiol^ 
£^id,  "  Well,  for  thia  onoe^  I  will  accept  the  bill  1*^ 
four  thousand,  but^  ou  the  express  understanditig  tl»^ 
you  pledge  your  word  of  honour  that  thia,  as  well  ^ 
the  former  one,  will  be  honoured,  and  that  you  y^^^ 
not  again  ask  me  to  sign.'*^ 

"Agreed.     I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  bc^^ 
bills  shall  be  paid,  and,  while  pledging  myself  ne^^®^ 
to  repeat  the  request  you  have  so  kindly  complL'^*^ 
with,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  caa  ne^^^^ 
forget  your  friendship  on  this  and  a  former  occasio^^^* 
I  will  draw  the  bill,''  and  he  took  a  stamp  from  t^^ 
pocket-book,  and  began  writing,  while  Strathem,  eo::^^' 
scions  of  having  committed  a  new  folly,  and  blami^^^ 
himself  for  his    weakness,  signed  it,  and  saw  Lo^^^ 
Francis  Musgrove  depart  in  the  highest  spuits  ink^  -^^ 
ginable,  humming  a  favourite  air  whilst  he  desoend^^^ 
the  stairs. 

^^  If  he  should  not  be  able  to  take  up  these  bills^^  I 
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shall  really  be  in  a  serious  scrape,^  thoDght  Strathern. 
**  Ten  thousand  pounds,"^  muttered  he,  and  the  sum 
neyer  seemed  f o  him  half  so  important  before,  ^'  is  a 
very  serious  aSair,  and  I  cannot,  with  the  other 
elaims  against  me,  afford  to  lose  it  just  now,  without 
being  put  to  inconvenience.'' 

The  next  day  Strathern  went  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Papworth,  to  inquire  if  the  money  to  be  borrowed  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  ready. 

"  I  hare  again  been  annoyed  by  him,''  said  he, 
'*  and  I  therefore  hope  that  the  loan  is  ready." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not,"  replied  Mr. 
Papworth.  "  Loans  are  not  so  easily  effected  as  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  imagine.  I  thought  I  had  found  a 
person  to  lend  me  the  sum  required,  but,  after  enter- 
taiaing  the  proposition,  and,  as  I  believed,  having 
assented  to  it,  he  has  declared  off,  on  the  plea  that  he 
has  discovered  that  bills  with  your  signature  have  been 
offered  for  discount  to  all  the  Jews  in  London,  and 
that  for  one  of  six  thousand  accepted  by  you,  only 
two  thousand  five  hundred  could  be  obtained.  This 
is  most  injurious  to  your  credit,  sir,  and  will  militate 
most  seriously  against  my  effecting  a  loan  for  you  on 
equitable  terms.  I  doubted  the  statement,  not  think- 
ing it  possible  that  you  could  already  have  had  any 
transactions  with  the  Jews,  but  he  assured  me  that 
what  he  asserted  was  a  &ct.    Had  I  been  consulted. 
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this  unpleasant  exposure  would  have  been  ayoided,^  ante 
Mr.  Papworth  looked  more  conscious  of  his  own  wifii 
dom  than  ever. 

^^  I  neyer  borrowed  a  guinea  in  m j  life,  nor  had 
transaction  with  a  money-lender,'*^  replied  Strathei 
indignantly,  his  cheek  growing  red  with  anger. 

^'Then  I  must  conclude  that  you  accepted  soi 
bill  to  accommodate  a  friend.      A  most  imprud&in 
measure,  permit  me  to  say.*" 

^^  About  the  prudence  of  it  I  will  not  argue,  but 
with  my  notions,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  tli< 
pleadings  of  an  old  friend  for  a  few  thousands  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  embarrassments.^ 

*'*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  with  such  notion^ 
carried  into  effect,  few  fortunes,  however  lai^,  could 
long  withstand  the  shocks  certain  to  come  from  tiieiD.^ 

The  tone  of  rebuke  assumed  by  Mr.  Papwrnth 
offended  and  irritated  his  client,  and  not  the  less » 
that  he  began  to  feel  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  offired 
to  him.  He  therefore  left  the  chambers  of  his  solidtar 
in  a  very  ill-humour,  angry  with  him,  with  Lorf 
Francis  Musgrove,  but  most  of  all  with  himsdf. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

No  man  so  stem  bat  he  can  feel 

The  influence  that  goodness  hath, 
E'en  hearts  long  canker*d  it  can  heal, 

And  bring  back  Hope,  to  light  the  path 
Which  man*s  own  errors  had  obscured, 
When  into  misanthropy  lured. 

'0  days  after  Mr.  Wandsworth  had  obtained  Mrs. 
9y''8  permission  for  Mr.  Sydney  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
l^tleman  made  his  appearance  at  the  cottage. 
M  a  man  advanced  in  years,  in  very  delicate 
L,  and  with  an  extremely  unprepossessing  coun- 
se.  Shy  and  taciturn,  he  presented  himself  to 
dies  with  great  gaucherie^  but  the  gentleness  and 
ly  of  their  manner  soon  reassured  him.  He 
b  apologised  for  claiming  his  right  to  the  estate 
g  believed  to  be  Miss  Sydney^s,  and  expressed 
ep  sense  of  the  honourable  conduct  of  both  the 
in  at  once  yielding  up  the  property,  without 
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waiting  for  the  decision  of  a  court  of  kw.  **  This 
youiif^  lady,'*  said  he,  turning  to  Iiouisa,  "  is  heir-M' 
law  to  tho  whole  estates  after  my  deaths  in  case  I  to 
without  nmle  issue  j  and  as,  at  my  age,  aod  unmarri^ 
thero  is  little  probability  of  my  leaving  a  scjo,  I  mijt 
in  fact,  consider  myself  m  only  Bteward  to  my  to 
young  kinswonmn.*' 

Strange  and  nnaecountaltle  as  it  tnfght  s^ein,  1 
Wandsworth  had  never  communicated  to  the  Wi» 
that  the  estate,  of  which  Misa  Sydney  waa  now  di«* 
possessed,  woiild  rovcrt  to  her,  in  case  of  Mr.  Sydney's 
dying  without  male  issue.  Yet  such  was  the  &cV 
and  he  ^»^as  actuated  to  this  concealment  by  two 
motiros ;  the  first  waa  a  desire  of  guarding  LouIsa^ 
Ibr  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  regard,  fn)iiil»p* 
oomtUji;  the  prey  of  some  designing  fortitiie-hiuit^< 
diould  it  be  known  that  only  an  ^ed  and  infirm  itiAO 
0t4^>od  between  her  and  so  lu]g<ft  m  fortune  i  and  t^ 
wi.vnd,  a  wish  of  curing  her  of  the  pronene^  to  satpr 
ckn\  which,  little  as  he  had  known  her  since  shfr  w 
rtocbed  wx^nipanbood,  he  h^  dj£C0Tezi&d  fonned  v^ 
only  tiaw  in  her  otluv* 

"  Y««*  ahe  d^tsiTvss  aDd  deserw^  to  be  lored  for  ll«^ 
•ilf  «btt«»^  tboo^t  Mr.  l»\'azid9worth,  "  mi  ^^^ 
«H  ikt  tvvf  W  fore  \a  attamin^  thk  eerUtnty,  W^ 
ll  m  MWvf4  that  $b«  has  fbr  erir  h^  tike  Tast  wcaltli 
K»  whieh  ^  WHS  h«tnM !    IW  mm  who  iedci  1>^ 
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for  his  bride,  knowing  her  to  be  portionless,  will  entitle 
himself  to  her  lasting  faith  in  his  affection,  and  this 
confidence  will  be  the  surest  basis  for  their  mutual 
happiness.  This  certainty  no  heiress,  whatever  her 
charms,  can  have ;  and  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  secure 
this  Aiture  blessing  for  her,  by  not  revealing  that  she 
is  next  heir-at-law  in  the  entail.  Mr.  Sydney  is  not 
likely  to  keep  her  long  out  of  the  estates.  I  learned 
by  chance  the  other  day  from  his  physician,  that  he 
has  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Where,  then,  can 
be  the  harm  of  letting  both  ladies  imagine  that  the 
estates  are  gone  for  ever  from  Miss  Sydney  ?  The 
somewhat  spoilt  and  pampered  child  of  fortune  will, 
by  this  stroke  of  adversity,  learn  to  see  the  world  in  a 
new  and  truer  light,  and  her  character  will  com^  out 
purer  from  the  trial/" 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  Mr. 
Wandsworth**8  mind,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
concealment  alluded  to.  He  had  several  examples 
brought  before  him,  in  his  professional  capacity,  of  the 
dangers  to  which  heiresses  are  exposed,  and  the 
misery  which  follows  the  interested  marriages  into 
which  they  are  but  too  frequently  duped.  Hence  he 
looked  with  pity  and  alarm  on  this  devoted  class,  and 
would  fiiin  preserve  Miss  Sydney  from  the  fate  that 
often  awaits  them.  But  he  forgot  the  anxiety  to 
'Which  he  was  condemning  her  fond  mother — ^the  days 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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of  care  and  sleepless  nights  $ke  most  endure  while  ske 
beliered  her  daoghter  would  inherit  only  the  scant^^ 
portion  she  coold  hereafter  secure  her  by  insuring  hei 
life.     Now  the  truth  was  reTealed,  in  spite  of  all  ICx'. 
Wandsworth^'s  schemes  to  conceal  it,  and  a  load   of 
anxiety  that  weighed  heavily  on  the  oppressed  bre»st 
of  Mrs.  Sydney  was  remoyed  from  it ;  yet  she  xmriir 
tered  no  exclamation  of  surprise  or  satisfiu^tion  at  time 
discovery  that  had  thus  been  made  to  her.     She  wre^ 
mained  calm  and  grave  as  before ;  and  on  looking  ut 
her  daughter,  observed  that  not  a  ray  of  pleasiune 
sparkled  in  her  eye,  nor  a  smile  dimpled  her  cheek,  »^ 
learning  what  would  have  afforded  such  joy  to  others 
in  a  similar  position. 

'*  Yes.  I  repeat,*"  said  Mr.  Sydney,  "  that,  witfc* 
my  bad  health,  I  am  not  likely  to  keep  this  yoon^ 
lady  long  out  of  the  estates  she  has  so  readily  resigseA^ 
to  me.*^ 

]^Irs.  Sydney  attempted  to  change  the  subject,  by 
reverting  to  the  state  of  the  weadier,  that  never-fiiiliog' 
topic  to  which  the  English  have  recourse  when  they 
wish  to  fill  up  any  hiatus  in  their  conversations,  or  i^ 
dirtvt  attention  to  something  else.  The  late  prevar- 
lence  of  south  winds,  with  their  salutary  eflfect  oi^ 
delicate  constitutions  in  temperate  climates  like  oo^ 
own>  was  commented  on  with  a  gratitude  expeneocK^ 
only  by  invalids  who  have  severely  suffered  from  ^^     - 
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too  frequent  visits  of  the  east  wind  ;  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman, bent  on  adhering  to  personalities,  quickly  re- 
curred to  the  subject  that  most  occupied  him. 

*'  Before  I  saw  you,  ladies,"  obserred  he,  "  I 
thought  it  a  great  hardship  that,  accustomed  to  every 
luxury  as  you  have  been,  you  should  now  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  so  very  different  a  style  ;  but  since  I 
have  seen  you,  so  fitted  as  you  both  are  to  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  the  sphere  in  life  in  which  you 
were  bom,  the  hardship  strikes  me  as  being  much 
greater  ;  and,  pardon  me,  and  do  not  take  amiss  what 
I  am  going  to  add,  I  would  &in  hit  upon  some  means 
of  securing  to  Miss  Sydney,  during  my  life,  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  fortune  she  will  inherit  after  me.**^ 

Had  Mr.  Sydney  been  about  to  propose  something 
greatly  disadvantageous,  instead  of  the  reverse,  to  his 
kinswoman,  he  could  not  have  been  more  embarrassed 
than  while  he  uttered  these  words.  The  fact  is,  the 
mild  dignity  and  distinguished  bearing  of  both  the 
ladies  impressed  him  with  so  high  a  respect  for  them, 
that  he  almost  trembled  lest  he  should,  in  his  igno- 
rance of  what  was  due  to  persons  so  refined,  say  some- 
thing that  might  give  offence,  or  wound  their  sensitive 
delicacy.  He  had  come  to  see  them,  prepared  for 
hearing  some  lamentations  on  their  altered  fortunes, 
or  some  indirect  appeals  to  his  generosity ;  nay,  such 
WM  tibe    inveterate    proneness  to  suspicion  of  his 
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nature,  that  tlia  v^rj  act  of  their  at  onea  admittiii^ 
the  justice  of  hi  a  cliLiiDf  and  resigning  the  property 
without  cotit^ting  itf  much  as  it  had  jt^mtified  hia^ 
Jtwukon^d  a  doubt  in  his  tniud  that  it  waa  done  m^ 
rirdor  to  havo  a  riglit  to  expect  some  in  deuiiiiii cation  frt^m 
him,  for  saving  the  delay  and  expenses  alwajs  iucumd 
by  a  lawsuit*  It  was  to  have  an  opportunity  ni' 
judging  how  fiir  his  suspicions  were  justly  founded 
tlinl  ho  sought  this  interview,  for  he  peculiarly  piqued 
him  self  on  his  cjuickness  of  perception,  and  insight 
into  ehamctors  and  motives.  Finding  that  no  allusion 
^^a^  made  to  their  altered  position,  on  the  privatiam 
of  which  he  expected  that  they  would  be  most  elo- 
quent, he  opened  the  subject  himself,  to  give  them  an 
oecaaion  of  speaking  on  it,  bat  seeing  the  pride  and 
delicacy  which  withheld  them  from  reverting  to  it» 
hi!«  Amir^  to  servr  them  rose  in  proportion  to  his  ap- 
preciation of  their  characters,  and  with  it  a  tuniditf 
fo  which  he  had  heretofore  been  a  stranger,  where 
pt^Hittiary  matters  were  concerned. 

*'  Yott  aw  vrry  kind  and  considerate,  sir,^  said 
XI  r».  Sydui^y.  ''  and  I  fSeel,  as  I  am  sure  my  daughter 
fUint  iKwfl,  S^^^^ly  obliged  by  your  desire  to  serve  ^ 
|»it  ^^  ne4th^r  nf  U9  shall  find  our  oooiforts  impaired 

Ihfi  iiiifixf««ct<nl  reTi»9e  in  her  forione,  for  we  hate 

|9urtii«d  u^  be  cont^it  with  oar  pt^esent  ht" 
Yi^ii  iiiu«t  At  least  suflkr  me,  madam,  to  reM 
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amy  portion  of  the  money  you  proposed  refunding  from 
your  purse.  On  this  point  I  am  decided,  and  nothing 
shall  change  my  decision  ;^  and  the  old  mane's  pale 
hce  became  flushed  by  the  novel  excitement  occa- 
rioned  by  his  disinterested  resolution. 

*'  Beally,  sir,  you  overpower  us  by  your  kindness,'^ 
said  Mrs.  Sydney,  embarrassed  by  his  unexpected 
^nerosity,  and  unaccustomed  to  accept  obligations. 

^^  Ah  !  madam,  if  you  could  but  know  the  pleasure 
it  gives  me  to  be  useful  to  you  and  this  young  lady, 
you  would  not  wonder  that  I  press  my  suit  so  warmly. 
I  feel  since  I  have  entered  this  room  as  I  have  not 
felt  for  many  a  long  year.  The  hard  substance  in 
which  my  heart  was  encased  seems  to  have  melted 
away,  and  I  once  more  believe  in  goodness  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  am  the  happier  for  believing  in  them. 
It  is  you,  ladies,  who  have  wrought  this  change.  Do 
not  repel  the  kindly  affections  of  a  heart,  old  and 
withered  though  it  be  by  misanthropy.  Let  me  act 
as  your  friend,  your  kinsman,  while  I  live ;  and  let 
me  die  with  the  blessed  conviction  that  I  have  in 
some  way  contributed  to  your  comfort.'*" 

Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter,  touched  by  the 
old  man''s  fervour,  simultaneously  extended  their 
hands  to  him.  He  pressed  both  within  his,  and  his 
eyes  became  humid. 

"Look,*"  exclaimed  he,  "at  the  miracle  you  have 
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me  still  call  them  yours,  I  rejoiced  in  this  accession 
of  wealth,  which  would  minister  to  my  sordid  plea- 
sure of  accumulating  useless  heaps  of  gold.  I  felt  no 
pity  for  you,  thus  unexpectedly  depriyed  of  fortune, 
home — ^I  deemed  you,  like  many  of  your  sex,  worldly- 
minded  and  extravagant,  and  rejoiced  that  I  could, 
even  for  a  few  years,  keep  the  fortune  from  some  one  of 
those  calculating  spendthrifts  who  seek  heiresses  to 
repair  their  ruined  finances,  and  to  whom  I  considered 
you  would  inevitably  fall  a  prey.  I  have  seen  you, 
and  my  opinions,  my  feelings,  are  wholly  changed.  I 
now  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  resign  to  you  the 
estates  which  will  be  yours  at  my  death.  Suffer  me 
to  do  so.  Plead  for  me,  dear  madam,  with  your 
daughter,  and,  if  you  persuade  her,  you  will  secure 
me  a  happiness  gre^tter  than  wealth  ever  could  be- 
stow.'' 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  dear  sir,''  said  Louisa, 
"  in  declining  your  most  generous  offer.  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  deeply  feel  your  kindness,  and  that  no 
doubt  of  its  stability  influences  my  refusal.  I,  like 
you,  sir,  have  often  thought  on  the  position  of  heiresses, 
and  have  dreaded  the  being  sought  by  some  mer- 
cenary suitor  for  my  possessions,  and  not  for  myself. 
This  thought  has,  I  will  confess  to  you,  sometimes 
poisoned  my  happiness  ;  and,  though  you  may  accuse 
me  of  being  romantic,  I  acknowledge  that   I   have 
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wished  I  cotild  have  the  certattity  of  being  love^  for 
injself  alone.     The  belief  in  my  loas  of  fortune  wiH^ 


be  th6  only  mcnne  of  evev  aequiritig  ibis  certainty, 
and  tbis  motiTe  would  be  cjuiti^  sufficient  to  nmke  ine 
decline  taJcipg  mlvatitage  of  your  generous  inteutiont 
in  my  iiivouf. 

'*  There  may  be  wisdom  in  your  plan^  my  dear 
young  lady,  hut  permit  me  to  sny  that  there  is  dim\ 
piiimethiiig  less  praisewortby  in  it-  Yej,  ther*  i» 
suspicion,  aud  of  tbid  baleful  passion  yon  mu^  b«m*ai^. 
Ue  assured,  and  I  speak  from  experience,  Buspietou  if 
even  moti?  injurious  than  ^^Mit  of  caution.  By  it  ^v 
wound  and  driye  from  us  noble  hearts^  and  canker  our 
own/** 

Louisa  Sydney "s  colour  mounted  to  her  temples  at 
tbis  friendly  reproof,  and  her  mother  internally  thanked 
him  who  uttered  it. 

^^It  was  by  my  suspicions  that  I  offended  erery 
j^K)d  person  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,"*^  resumed 
Mr.  Sydney,  ^^and  that  honest  indioiiation  on  thwr 
j^arts^  which  ^-as  but  the  result  of  their  conscion* 
innocence,  I,  in  my  wilful  blindness,  attributed  ^ 
anger  at  finding  their  schemes  detected.  Ah  !  &^^ 
the  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes  ^^d  you,  ladies* 
hare  effected  this  prodigy,  how  many  self-accosatioiw 
rise  up  against  my  conduct  towards  thoee  whom  1 
msjadged  and  wronged  by  my  sii^cions,  and  to 


I 
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whom,   alas !    it  is  now   too  late  to  make  atone- 
ment.*" 

Mr.  Sydney  took  leave  of  the  ladies  an  altered  man, 
and  left  them  greatly  interested  in  his  favour.  His 
frankness  in  acknowledging  his  faults  almost  effaced 
the  recollection  of  them  from  their  minds,  and,  though 
both  had  decided  not  to  accept  the  restitution  he  was 
80  desirous  to  make,  they  nevertheless  felt  as  much 
gratitude  towards  him  as  if  they  had  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

How  true  is  the  observation  made  by  one  who  well 
understood  mankind,  that  there  are  some  natures, 
which  by  a  contact  with  certain  persons,  are  made 
better  or  worse !  Mr.  Sydney  exemplified  this  hypo- 
thesis. Not  naturally  an  ill-disposed  man,  by  the  de- 
ceptions practised  on  him  in  his  youth,  and  discovered 
too  late  to  prevent  their  results  from  being  felt  as  a 
serious  inconvenience  in  after-years,  he  became  soured 
and  misanthropic.  The  suspicion  and  dislike  mani- 
fested by  him  towards  his  fellow-men,  in  turn,  excited 
their  ill-will,  and  many  were  the  instances  in  which 
he  had  to  complain  of  injuries  and  annoyances  that 
might  never  have  been  inflicted,  had  he  not,  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  bad  opinion  of  them,  awakened 
evil  propensities  in  those  whom  he  encountered,  and 
which  otherwise  might  have  remained  dormant. 

The  impulse  which  prompts  men  to  justify  a  favour-- 

c6 
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able  impPMloii  entertained  of  them  ba^  been 
times  observed  to  lead  them  to  fulfil  the  evil  attribntai 
to  them.  Hence,  while  philanthropiBtJi,  by  thoir  faith 
in  goodness — a  faith  based  on  self-knowledge — are 
calculated  to  render  mankind  better,  iniaanthn^pwt^ 
produce  the  contrary  effect,  and  often  cause  the  wruogi 
they  anticipate.  ■ 

Mr.  Sydney's  morose  and  egotistical  chanwtar 
threw  htm  out  of  the  circle  of  good  men  ;  and,  fin*!* 
ing  thojie  with  whom  he  mixed  to  be  all  that  h*  hwi 
previously  been  prepared  to  believe  them,  he*  in  p?^ 
portion  to  his  low  estimate  of  them,  fonned  a  high  on* 
of  his  own  powers  of  discrimination,  and  rejoiced  »t 
the  notion  that,  however  bad  the  world  might  be^ 
and  bad  he  was  determined  to  think  it — ^it  could  not 
exceed  his  conviction  of  its  turpitude.  The  fi^ 
really  good  man  with  whom,  for  many  years,  he  was 
brought  in  communication  was  Mr.  Wandsworth ;  but 
even  this  gentleman's  good  qualities  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  jaundiced  medium  through  which 
they  were  viewed,  and,  predisposed  to  see  only  e^» 
Mr.  Sydney  set  him  down  as  a  hypocrite,  who  was 
enacting  a  role  of  honesty  and  good-nature.  Th^ 
native  dignity  and  freedom  from  worldliness  i" 
Mrs.  Sydney  and  her  daughter,  so  different  to  what 
he  had  anticipated,  at  once  produced  a  powerfiil  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  old  man  ;  and  there  was  something 
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BO  pleasurable  in  the  new  emotions  engendered  in  his 
breast  by  a  belief  in  worth  and  truth,  that  he  felt 
impelled  to  cherish,  with  no  ordinary  good-will,  those 
prho  awakened  these  soothing  but  long-slumbering 
Tuests.  When  he  entered  Mr.  Wandsworth'*s  oflSce 
!;be  next  day,  his  countenance  was  so  much  brightened 
that  he  was  hardly  to  be  recognised. 

"You  never  told  me  what  angels  my  kinswomen 
wre,**^  said  he ;  "if  you  had,  how  much  trouble  would 
iiave  been  spared  them  V 

Mr.  Wandsworth  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
»o  little  prepared  was  he  for  this  burst  of  admi- 
ration. "I  think,  sir,""  replied  he,  "that  I  did 
[uention  what  very  amiable  and  excellent  ladies 
llrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  are,  and,  to  confess  the 
;rath,  the  intimation  appeared  to  interest  you  so 
ittle  that  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  escaped  your 
recollection.'*^ 

**  Amiable,  and  excellent,  forsooth  !  why  these  are 
words  applied  to  every  woman  who  is  not  known  to 
be  positively  the  reverse.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  Why,  I  have  heard  these 
terms  coupled  with  the  names  of  women  whom  I 
knew  to  possess  no  one  quality  to  justify  them.  You 
should  have  told  me  that  my  kinswomen  (he  seemed 
extremely  fond  of  designating  Mrs.  Sydney  and  her 
daughter  as  such)  were  unlike  all  other  women — 


t!iat  tliey  were,  in  &ct,  what  I  believe  them  ta  bf* 
angels/" 

''And  you,  iir^  would  hare  taunted  me  for  such 
Ityperbolieal  praise,  and  would  have  suspected  mt  m 
trying^  to  work  on  your  feelings  in  their  favour.  Najr 
more,  when  I  did  remind  you  that  they  »tocMi  ia 
Home  degree  of  relationehip  to  you,  you  aopniy 
denied  it/^ 

'*  Then  I  was  a  fool,  and,  what's  worse,  a  brat*  fof 
so  doing.  But  I  am  no  lon^r  morally  blind.  They 
have  torn  from  my  mental  vision  the  bandage  of  prf^ 
judice  which  has  so  long  prevented  me  from  disceniing 
goodness  and  truth  ;  I  can  now  plainly  discern,  ayi 
and  value  both,  and  this  comfort  I  owe  to  my  dear 
kinswomen.  Oh  !  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  found 
such  !  I  am  no  longer  alone  in  the  world,  my  sole 
occupation  to  defeat  and  outwit  those  who  I  thought 
had  similar  designs  on  me.  No,  I  throw  prudence  to 
the  dogs,  I  will  have  no  more  of  it.  Henceforth  I 
will  put  my  faith  in  the  existence  of  goodness,  and 
cherish  it  wherever  it  is  found.  I  have  now  some- 
thing to  live  for — dear,  estimable  relations,  who,  per- 
haps, in  time  may  learn  to  entertain  for  me  some 
portion  of  that  affection  which  I  already  feel  for  them. 
VV^hat  I  now  came  here  for  is  to  entreat  you  to  use 
your  influence  with  them  to  return  to  the  home  they 
so   lately  left,  and  to  accept  the  restitution  of  the 
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estates  which,  in  m  j  ignorance  of  their  inestimable 
qualities,  I  claimed.^'* 

*'''  If  I  know  the  ladies  well,  and  I  think  I  do,  no 
aigament  of  mine  will  induce  them  to  consent  to  this 
measure/'* 

*'  Promise  me  at  least  that  you  will  endeavour  to 
persuade  them.  I  said  all  I  could,  but  I  have  so  loner 
[jot  out  of  the  way  of  begging  people  to  take  money, 
that  I  fear  I  have  not  the  art  of  persuasion.  Why 
should  this  lovely  girl  be  kept  out  of  her  fortune  until 
I  die,  instead  of  letting  me  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
her  enjoy  it  T 

Mr.  Wandsworth  listened  with  equal  surprise  and 
aatis&ction  to  the  generous  sentiments  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  sprang  up  in  the  breast  of  him  whom  he 
Kad  hitherto  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a  sordid  miser 
And  obdurate  misanthropist. 

*'  You  look  astonished,"**  said  Mr.  Sydney,  "  I  see 
you  do,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  myself  surprised 
at  the  total  change  wrought  in  my  feelings.  But  it  is 
niy  kinswomen  who  have  effected  this  revolution  ;  all 
the  merit  is  theirs,  for  had  I  never  known  them,  I 
should  never  have  believed  in  goodness.  1  wish  to 
prove  my  gratitude  to  them,  and  one  of  my  motives 
in  coming  here  is  to  request  you  to  draw  up  my  will 
according  to  the  instructions  I  will  give  you.  Take 
down  what  I  am  about  to  say.**" 
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"  Had  you  not  better  employ  your  own  legal  ad- 
viser i  We  of  the  profession  do  not  like  interfering 
with  the  clients  of  other  solicitors." 

^'  Stuff,  nonsense  !  Do  not  reftise  compliance  with 
my  request.  Life  is  uncertain,  and  in  my  case  peca> 
liarly  so,  for  my  physician  has  told  me  that  I  hare 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  at  any  moment  the 
main-spring  of  the  machine  may  give  way.  Would 
you  ever  forgive  yourself  if,  through  your  notions  of 
professional  etiquette,  I  should  happen  to  die  before  a 
will  to  benefit  those  you  profess  to  like  was  executed! 
Gome,  make  no  more  difficulties,  take  your  pen,  and 
note  down  my  instructions." 

Mr.  Wandsworth  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  dictated  the  following  instructions : — 

'^  I,  being  of  sound  mind  but  in  indifferent  healtbt 
hereby  revoke  all  wills  I  may  have  heretofore  made,  and 
declare  this  to  be  my  last  and  only  valid  one.  I  b^ 
queath  to  Mrs.  Sydney,  the  widow  of  my  late  kinsmaDi 
Augustus  Henry  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Sydney  Park  and 
Easingham  Hall,  the  whole  of  my  property,  landed a0 
well  as  in  the  funds  and  personal ;  the  same  to  desceni 
at  her  death  to  her  only  child,  Louisa  Sydney,  and  1« 
her  descendants,  male  or  female,  in  regular  succession.' 

"  Now  let  this  be  engrossed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  for  I  shall  not  feel  easy  in  my  mind  until  it 
is  signed  and  sealed." 
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Mr.  Wandsworth  promised  that  it  should  be  ready 
For  signature  on  the  following  day,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
left  him.  He  had  not  long  departed,  when  a  stran- 
Ter  of  distinguished  appearance  demanded  to  see  him 
Eklone. 

**  Your  character,  sir,  is  known  to  me,*'  said  the 
stranger,  when  they  were  Ute-d^'tite^  "  and  it  is  the 
Donfidence  it  has  inspired  that  has  induced  me  to  seek 
this  interview.     You  are,  I  believe,  the  legal  adviser, 
nay,  more,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney."' 
Mr.  Wandsworth  bowed  assent. 
"  I  have  heard  that,  through  some  flaw  in  the  will 
of  her  grandfather,  the  estates  to  which  Miss  Sydney 
was  considered  to  be  entitled  have  gone  to  a  distant 
relation,  and  that  Mrs.  Sydney,  with  that  high  sense 
of  honour  that  characterises  her,  has  determined  on 
devoting  a  great  portion  of  her  fortune  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  claimed  by  the  present  owner  of  the 
estates.     Fearing  that,   under  those   circumstances, 
these  estimable  ladies  may  suffer  any  privations,  I 
have  ventured  to  wait  upon  you,  to  request  you  to 
receive  for  their  use  such  an   annual   sum   as  will 
secure  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed."" 

There  was  something  so  frank  and  earnest  in  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  the  stranger,  that  Mr. 
Wandsworth  became  greatly  impressed  in  his  favour. 
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"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  sir,^  replied  he,  "that al- 
though the  estates,  as  you  haye  heard,  hare  passed 
away  to  Mr.  Sydney,  the  ladies  are  not  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances that  require  pecuniary  assistance.  May 
I  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  has  evinced 
such  an  interest  in  them  f* 

''  Had  the  assistance  offered  been  accepted,  I  would 
have,  in  strict  confidence,  made  you  acquainted  with 
the  donor,  I  being  his  agent  on  this  occasion  ;^  and  a 
blush  which  mounted  to  the  brow  of  the  speaker  might 
have  denoted,  even  to  a  less  observant  mtness  than 
Mr.  Wandsworth,  his  consciousness  of  practising  » 
little  disingenuousness  on  this  point ;  "  but,"*'  conti- 
nued he,  "  as  it  is  declined,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
revealing  the  name  ;  and  if,  as  an  utter  stranger,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  favour,  I  would  entreat  of 
you  not  to  name  this  interview,  nor  revert  to  th© 
subject  of  it  to  either  of  the  ladies  in  question.'*^ 

"  You  may  count  on  my  silence,  sir,"*^  replied  Mr* 
Wandsworth  ;  and  the  stranger,  rising  from  his  seat-y 
wished  him  good  morning,  and  departed. 

"  Who  can  he  be  T  thought  Mr.  Wandsworth,  "  t 
never  saw  a  more  prepossessing  countenance.  Never— 
theless,  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  the  agent,  but  th^ 
principal  in  the  generous  gift  he  wished  to  bestow- 
His  rising  colour  betrayed  it,  and  also  convinced  m^ 
that   he  is   not  habituated  to   deception.     He  is  * 
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fine  young  man,  and  I  should  like  to  know  more  of 
him.'' 

The  stranger,  as  my  reader  has  doubtless  already 
divined,  was  no  other  than  Strathern.  He  had  met 
Mr.  Rhymer  the  previous  day,  and  that  gentleman  had 
communicated  to  him  the  painful  intelligence,  learned 
at  a  party  the  preceding  evening,  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Sydney  we^  actually  reduced  to  positive  privations. 

"  If  I  could  but  see  them,^'  said  that  gentleman,  all 
his  habitual  cynicism  of  manner  disappearing  in  the 
interest  he  experienced  in  the  fate  of  the  two  amiable 
Udies  referred  to,  '^  I  think  I  could  persuade  them  to 
allow  an  old  friend  like  myself  to  assist  them.  Age 
has  its  privileges — and  it  had  need.  Heaven  knows, 
with  all  the  infirmities  and  annoyances  it  entails  ! 
Mine— and,  for  the  nonce,  I  rejoice  in  it— ought  to 
obviate  all  objections  to  my  bestowing  on  these  worthy 
ladi^  a  portion  of  my  useless  gold.  They  refuse  to 
receive  me,  probably  believing,  as  so  many  of  those 
who  form  the  world  of  fashion  do,  that  because  I 
cannot  always  control  the  expression  of  my  disappro- 
bation of  the  follies  and  selfishness  I  behold,  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  unmerited  misfortune,  or  desire  to 
relieve  it.  Well,  so  be  it.  Let  the  hypocrite,  who 
utters  only  soft  words,  and  greets  foes  as  well  as 
friends  with  smiles,  but  who  is  incapable  of  a  kind 
deed,  receive  the  meed  of  applause  from  those  who 
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look  no  deeper  than  the  sur&ce,  while  I — but  no 
matter.  What  care  I  for  the  opinion  of  the  senseless 
herd  ?  I  must  find  out,  through  the  solicitor  of  these 
ladies,  whether  I  can  be  of  use.''" 

Strathem  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Wandsworth's 
office,  but  he  was  not  there,  and  it  was  only  the  next 
day  that  he  found  him.     Unmindful  of  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  taken  two  thousand  pounds,  out 
of  a  sum  of  four  lodged  for  him  at  his  banker^s  only 
the  previous    day,    to   place  in   the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wandsworth ;  and  although  assured  by  that  gentle- 
man that  the  ladies  did  not  stand  in  need  of  assistanee, 
he  could  not  vanquish  the  uneasiness  which  the  bare 
notion  of  their  being  in  difficulties  occasioned  him- 
He  found,  on  his  return   home,   a  letter  from  ki^ 
banker,   apprising  him  that  bills  drawn   on  him  »* 
Naples,   by   Lord  Delmington,   for  an  amount  th^* 
exceeded  the  funds  placed  to  his  credit  in  their  hand^^ 
had  arrived  by  that  post,  and  requiring  his  instru^^ 
tions  whether  or  not  they  should  be  honoured,  with  ^ 
reminder  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  lodging  tl^^ 
amount  overdrawn.      He  immediately   replaced  tl*^ 
two  thousand  drawn  out  the  previous  day,  and  sffi^ 
wrote  to  his  solicitor  to  urge  the  completion  of  tl»^ 
loan  for  which  he  was  in  treaty.     Having  despatcho^ 
his  letter,    he   strolled   down  towards    St.  James « 
Street,    and  had  just   reached   in   front  of  the  hsf 
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window  of  Whitens  Club,  that  "  cynosure  of  curious 
eyes,*"  and  then  filled  with  well-known  faces  of  men 
about  town,  as  the  phrase  goes,  when  a  slight  tap  on 
the  shoulder  caused  him  to  look  round,  and,  instead 
of  beholding  some  familiar  companion,  he  saw  an  ill- 
looking  man,  shabbily  dressed,  who  said,  "  You  are 
my  prisoner,  sir.'^ 

*'  There  must  be  some  mistake,""  observed  Strathem, 
overpowered  by  the  consciousness  of  the  many  wit- 
nesses to  this  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  adventure, 
and  precisely  the  very  last  witnesses  he  could  have 
borne  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  no  mistake.  I  harrest  you  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  and  you  must  come  with 
me.'' 

Not  a  man  of  the  many  acquaintances  and  soi-disant 
friends  whom  he  recognised  in  the  bay  window  came 
forth  to  speak  to  him.  He  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  out  of  their  sight,  yet  he  involun- 
tarily turned  his  eyes  again  towards  the  window,  and 
saw  his  ci-devant  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Boeharapton, 
laughing  heartily,  while  Lord  Francis  Musgrove, 
with  a  rueful  countenance,  contemplated  the  painful 
position  of  Strathem,  but  moved  not  from  his  place. 
Crockford's  windows,  too,  were  filled  with  gazers  to 
this  humiliating  scene,  and  the  street  was,  as  usual  on 
a  fine  day  in  the  fashionable  season,  and  at  that  hour. 
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five  oVIockj  crowded  with  equipa^s,  ©qiiestriani,  and 
pedestrians,  A  much  less  proud  mao  than  StmtWm, 
and  ii]  a  much  lees  jiubUc  place,  would  hare  deefk 
frit  .the  huuiiliatiou  of  the  position  io  which  he  was  $i 
tlmt  moment  placed,  but  that  it  should  oceur  in  n  ^t 
where  the  ejm  of  those  whom  he  would  have  tbe  most 
wished  to  avoid  were  fixed  on  him,  teniblj  increa^rf 
his  mortification*  "  You  will  not,  I  suppo^,  object j 
to  my  baviitg  a  carriage,'*'*  said  he  to  the  sherifllM 
offieei\  as  bfttlt^  in  our  inot^  GiTiljzed  times  ^ 
f^vled.  ^ 

**  1  hohjects  to  Dothing  whatsomdever  that  is  legit 
and  that  -  ^:i:t!:mr  h  .-^^-  *  ;r--  -'-f  ^■-- *h^ 
answer.  "  So,  if  you  will  jest  step  with  me  down  to 
the  stand,  we^U  find  one.**^ 

There  was  no  alternative ;  so  Stradiern  walked  to 
the  stand,  side  by  side  with  his  ill>Iooking  companioB, 
whose  dress  and  appearance,  bat  too  dearly  indicating 
his  callings  excited  the  attention  of  all  who  met  them 
in  St,  Jameses  Street*  A  carnage  being  called, 
Stralhem  entnned  iu  and  his  attoidant  fi>llowing 
him«  MJN^  anm^mi^^    eooUy   seated    himaelf  by  his 


''  ToOiaiicefT  Lane,  I  s^pose  T  said  the  coadunao, 
^viakia^  his  eye  in  a  vefj  knowii^  manntf  at  the 
UilU^  imvii^  tlMit  lie  was  wdl  ac^oainted  with  his 
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"  To  my  solicitor's,  Mr.  Papworth,  in  Lincoln's 
on  Fields,''  replied  Strathern. 

At  another  moment  he  would  have  been  painfully 
ensible  of  the  proximity  of  his  odious  companion, 
rhose  garments  exhaled  the  disgusting  odour  of  the 
ery  worst  tobacco,  but  the  mingled  feelings  of  anger 
nd  shame  which  filled  his  heart  precluded  for  the 
aoment  the  consciousness  of  lighter  annoyances. 

*'*'  You'll  be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,  as  how  I 
larrested  you  at  ten  minutes  to  five  o'clock.  It's  my 
uty  to  take  you  direct  to  the  lock-up  house,  in  Chan- 
>ery  Lane ;  but  as  I'm  halways  ready  to  oblige  gentle- 
nen — ^that  is,  gentlemen  that  hacts  as  sich — I  have 
made  no  hobjection  to  letting  you  go  to  your  lawyer's, 
nrhich  I  hope  you  will  take  hinto  consideration." 

Mr.  Papworth  was  at  home,  and  evinced  much  less 
mrprise  at  seeing  Strathern  a  prisoner  than  might 
oatorally  have  been  expected. 

^^  I  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said  he,  nodding  to 
the  bailiff,  "  so  you  may  stay  outside." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  if  as  how  you  hanswer  for  my 
prisoner ;"  and  the  man  retired. 

Before  Strathern  could  give  vent  to  the  angry 
remonstrance  that  rose  to  his  lips  at  the  humiliation 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  which  he  very  properly 
attributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  having  followed 
Mr.  Papworth's  advice  to  borrow  money  to  pay  Mr. 
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Drinkwater,  instead  of  selling  oat  of  the  funds,  at 
however  considerable  a  loss  to  himself,  rather  than 
incur  the  present  heavy  penalty,  and  in  the  secoiuL, 
at  the  dilatoriness  of  Mr.  Papworth  in  not  having 
long  before  concluded  the  loan,  that  gentleman  coolly 
observed  that,   though  sorry  to  see  him  in  such  ^^ 
dilemma,  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Strathem  had  no  on^ 
to  blame  but  himself. 

"  Had  you  consulted  me  before  you  placed  yourself 
in  the  power  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  this  never  could  har^ 
occurred ;  and  had  you,  since  your  return,  not  allowe^i- 
your  name  and  credit  to  be  irreparably  injured  b^^ 
your  acceptances  being  hawked  about  from  monejr 
lender  to  money-lender,  by  the  unprincipled  spent  — 
thrift  for  whose  accommodation  you  lent  it,  I  shoul^^i 
not  have  found  such  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  mone^i^ 
for  you  as  I  have  experienced." 

"Your    recriminatory  reflections   are    inopporfcun ^^^ 
and  misplaced,^"   replied  Strathem,  drawing  himfleB-^ 
up  proudly  and  sternly.     "It  is  by  following  youJ^*' 
advice,  instead  of  selling  out,  as  I  proposed,  that  — ' 
find   myself  thus   humiliated.     I  will  now  at  ono^^ 
sell,  at  whatever  loss ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  acoona^  — 
plished  at  a  mementos  notice,  I  suppose  you  cann(^* 
hesitate  to  liberate  me  from  the  grasp  of  the  baill»^ 
outside." 

Mr.  Papworth  saw  that  his  client  was  not  in  *       i 
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humour  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  remembered  that 
he,  though  embarrassed  for  the  moment,  was  still  a 
rich  man  ;  so,  without  further  comment,  he  gave 
security  for  him,  and  Strathem  returned  to  his 
hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 


Too  sCem  md  mde  to  gn&rd  thciii  tlneie, 
In  wmiiaii^  heart  i^j  wiywed  to  icst — 

Hct£  fihhz;^  foz  sill  thii,^  gi^ai  s^^d  hh — 
And  there  in  pristine  force  tJbej  dwdU 

From  floweiy  youth  to  wintry  age, 
To  pity^s  Toioe  responding  welL 
A  war  Against  ylfwhwas  they  wage. 


k: 


The  neict  dmy,  Mr.  Sydney  was  panctiul  to  his  ap- 
potntDient  with  Mr.  Wandsworth,  and  signed  his  will. 
**  This  act  is  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,^  slid  he, 
'"  for  neTO-  did  I  expmenoe  sndi  a  dread  of  dying  9fi 
since  I  became  acquainted  witli  mx  &ir  kinswomeOi 
and  thought  of  assoring  all  my  possessions  to  theffi- 
1  hare  hmJIt  been  in  a  state  of  sreat  nervous  excite- 
WNUt  dmii^  the  last  twenty-fev  hoois,  lest  I  sbooU 
ha  CTmtyh<J  off  sirfJenly  —  as  I  am  led  to  bdieTe  viU 
h»  «qp  Am  «m  daj    ew  this  MgUmeftt  was  executed. 
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Now  I  shall  sleep  calmly,  and  await  the  will  of  God, 
certain  that  those  dear  to  me  will  be  repaid  for  the 
annoyance  I  inflicted  when  1  knew  not  their  worth.'*'* 

When  Mr.  Wandsworth,  a  few  days  after,  paid  his 
next  visit  to  the  ladies,  he  urged  them  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Sydney  again  to  take  possession  of  their 
ancient  home,  but  both  were  decided  not  to  do  so, 
Tom  a  feelino:  that  under  existing  circumstances  such 
a  step  could  not  accord  with  their  notions  of  right, 
nor  could  either  of  them  believe  that  much  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  sudden  friendship  which  had 
so  unexpectedly  sprung  up  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Syd- 
Qey,  a  sentiment  so  wholly  at  variance  with  his  former 
character  and  conduct.  Be  assured,  madam,  that 
jrou  do  not  render  him  justice,""  replied  Mr.  Wands- 
worth, "  for,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  he  is 
Qow  fiiUy  aware  of  them,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any 
dread  of  his  relapsing."" 

WTien  Mr.  Wandsworth  was  on  his  road  back  to- 
Brards  London  that  day,  he  saw  half  a  dozen  persons 
around  a  carriage  which  had  stopped  near  a  public- 
house.  His  curiosity  being  excited,  he  rode  near  the 
vehicle,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  was  told  that 
a  gentleman  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  in  it.  He 
approached  nearer,  and  was  greatly  shocked  on  re- 
cognising, in  the  dying  man  before  him,  Mr.  Sydney. 
He  galloped  off  in  search  of  a  surgeon,  and,  having 
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,«  horse  .l^^^e^«J  B.t.thoug^Mr    ^ 

^orth  bad  ou^J  fc«««  t,,  return  .  «        ^^^^„^ 

<,eon  declared  b^  o  ^^very  ^a*  **'        „  Sb»»0I^  _ 
...  tbe  VO"'"  S«  t»ken  into  the  V       ,^^^ 

^  ^^^^  °"        o^er.  tbat  every  '-^f^nf o^ned  bin-- 
.Yesterday  ^^«'^"^^:,,ubi«-o^-«f "^^^    L  tb^ 

^-^^'':«^:b:t^ento3.i^--:^^^ 
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Iwo  minutes  after  you  came  up,  sir.  I  thought  he 
was  near  his  end,  poor  gentleman,  for,  during  the  last 
fortnight  or  so,  he  wasn't  a  bit  like  his  former  self, 
bat  seemed  so  anxious  and  fluttered  like,  until  three 
or  four  days  ago,  when  he  said  now  his  mind  was 
easier.*" 

Mr.  Wandsworth  thought  it  right  to  return  to  the 
ladies,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  sad  event,  which 
he  revealed  with  caution  and  feeling. 

"  Poor  man  !''  said  Mrs.  Sydney.  •'  How  sudden 
was  his  end !  Yet  let  us  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
he  died  an  altered  person,  more  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  all  mankind  than  he  had  been  for  many 
years.*" 

"  I  now  regret,^  observed  Miss  Sydney,  *'  that  we 
did  not  show  him  more  kindness,  dearest  mother ; 
but,  the  truth  was,  I  feared  he  might  suspect  me  of 
being  influenced  by  mercenary  motives,  were  I  to  be 
as  demonstrative  of  my  good-will  towards  him  as  I 
really  felt  disposed  to  be.  Poverty  renders  one  so 
timid  lest  the  rich  should  misjudge  one.'" 

"  You  need  no  longer  dread  being  misjudged  on 
account  of  poverty,  young  lady,''  said  Mr.  Wands- 
worth. ^^  May  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  escape 
the  evil  interpretations  to  which  vast  riches  expose 
their  possessors  !  You  not  only  now  regain  the  inhe- 
litance  formerly  believed  to  be  yours,  but  become 
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next  heir  to  the  large  fortuDe  of  Mr.  Sydney,  whieb. 
he  has  bequeathed  to  your  mother,  with  reTeTsien  U^ 

you." 

Few  in  similar  circumstnucres  wonld   have  heanL — — 
with  such  perfect   calmneas  the  intelligence  conomil- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Wandsworth  as  did  Mrs,  and  Mm 
Sydney-      The    announcement   only   increased   their 
regret  for  the  deceased,  whose  friendBhip  this  be<jue&i 
flo  un den i ably  proved  ;  and  any  one  who  had  chancccL^B 
to  see  them  on  this  occasion  might  have  been  led  U^r^^ 
think  they  mourned  an  esteemed  and  &iniliar  frf^r^t      m-^ 

Instejwl  of  a  person  they  had  only  once  beheld,     Mr -^ 

Wandsworth  related  to  them  the  anxiety  betrayed  by-^^ 
the  deceased  to  have  his  will  drawn  and  signed,  an<^^B 
his  prophetic  dread  lest  he  shonld  be  snatched  from^^^ 
life  ere  its  completion,  and  they  became  much  affected-^^ 
as  they  listened  to  the  detail. 

"  How  strange  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !"*'  ob 

served  Mrs.  Sydney.  "  Who  could  have  imagined,  .-«— • 
when  we  left  our  home  as  we  then  thought  for  ever,-^^^' 
that  our  so  promptly  doing  so  would  be  the  cause  oi 
bringing  such  an  accumulation  of  fortune,  or  that  we 
should  so  soon  be  enabled  to  return  to  it  again^ 
empowered  to  render  the  poor  around  us  happy  and 
contented  f 

The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  the  day  after  thi 
death  of  Mr.  Sydney,  and  the  physician  who  had  to: 
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many  years  attended  him  came  forward  to  give  his 
evidence,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  his  death, 
and  the  autopsy  which  took  place  confirmed  his  report 
to  the  jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict,  of  "  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God."'*  The  funeral  took  place  a  few  days 
after,  and  the  executors  formally  announced  to  Mrs. 
Sydney  the  large  fortune  to  which  she  had  now  be- 
come entitled.  The  newspapers  were  soon  filled  with 
statements  of  the  vast  wealth  inherited  by  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney and  her  daughter,  and,  large  as  the  fortune  be- 
queathed to  her  really  was,  it  was  magnified  into  more 
than  triple  its  amount  by  rumour.  The  whereabouts  of 
the  ladies  again  became  noted  in  the  fashionable  jour- 
nals, and  once  more  begging  letters  and  petitions  came 
pouring  in  to  them. 

"  Confess,  dear  mother,  that  riches  have  their  an- 
noyance,^'' said  Louisa  Sydney,  as  letter  after  letter 
was  unfolded  by  Mrs.  Sydney  and  herself. 

"  Yes,  my  child ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  our 
duties.  We  must  succour  the  unfortunate,  even 
though  their  name  be  Legion  ;  and,  to  do  this  wisely, 
we  must  employ  persons  in  whom  confidence  can  be 
placed,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  these  letters.'*' 

^^  I  acknowledge  that  a  moderate  competence  ha.s 
now  more  attractions  for  me  than  vast  riches,'''*  ob- 
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served  Louisa,  ^^  for  there  is  a  great  charm  in  beiDg 
permitted  to  live  quietly  and  calmly, 

*  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  foigot,' 

an  advantage  never  allowed  to  the  rich.'*' 

Louisa'^s  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  Strathern. 
"  Where  was  he?  what  was  he  doing f  were  ques- 
tions which  were  continually  recurring  to  her.  That 
she  was  not  forgotten,  his  renewed  proposal  proved 
most  satisfactorily,  and  made,  too,  when  she  had  fallen 
from  prosperity  to  evil  days.  Oh !  how  would  she 
have  joyed  to  share  her  recovered  fortune  with  him 
who  so  generously  offered  to  make  her  the  partner  of 
his,  when,  stripped  of  her  wealth,  she  could  be  sought 
for  herself  alone  !  Yes,  this  undoubted  proof  of  dis- 
interested affection  had  Strathern  given  her,  and 
warmly  did  it  plead  in  his  fevour  now.  Why,  why, 
had  he  deceived  her,  and  in  the  most  tender  point! 
Why,  if  he  loved  her,  had  he  been  seen  with  that  fair 
but  erring  woman,  whose  image  so  often  presented 
itself  to  her  memory,  and  never  without  bringing  with 
it  the  torturing  pangs  of  jealousy  ? 

Some  days  after  the  funeral  it  was  found  necessary 
that  Mrs.  Sydney  should  go  to  the  house  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sydney,  in  order  that  the  seals  placed  on  the 
property  in  it  should  be  removed  in  her  presence. 
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ler  daughter  and  Mr.  Wandsworth  accompanied  her, 
nd  the  executors  were  to  meet  her  in  Devonshire 
^lace.  The  house  was  a  large  one,  and  contained 
ictures  of  great  value,  gold  and  silver  plate  of  fine 
rorkmanship,  cabinets  filled  with  gems,  cameos,  and 
itaglios,  curiously  inlaid  caskets,  in  which  were 
imule  ornaments  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  with 
ountless  snufi'-boxes,  and  bijouterie  of  every  descrip- 
ion.  Bare  books  and  illuminated  missals  were  piled 
p  in  bookcases ;  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  filled 
dth  porcelain  de  Sevres,  old  Chelsea,  Worcester,  and 
)resden  china,  splendid  pieces  of  rock  crystal  set  in 
recious  stones,  and  rare  tazzas  in  marble.  Even 
be  ladies,  though  accustomed  to  see  fine  things,  were 
arprised  to  view  the  endless  quantity  hoarded  up 
ere. 

**  My  poor  friend,"  said  one  of  the  executors, 
ioticing  their  astonishment,  "  devoted  the  greater 
K)rtion  of  his  time  to  attending  sales,  and  bought 
verything  that  he  considered  to  be  going  for  less 
ban  its  value.  It  was  a  mania  with  him,  and  he  has 
eft  no  less  than  two  other  houses  filled  with  pro- 
)erty  of  this  description."" 

Mrs.  Sydney  felt  positively  embarrassed  by  the 
itent  of  her  unexpected  riches.  Mr.  Wandsworth 
ndertook  to  place  a  confidential  person  in  the  house, 
nd  to  have  the  various  articles  selected  by  the  ladies 
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sent  off  to  Sydney  Park,  On  leaviog  the  house  td 
enter  their  carriage,  they  met  Mr.  Rhymer^  who  ^^ 
peued  to  be  parsing  the  door.  Great  was  his  garprM* 
and  pleasure  at  encount^^iing  them,  and  again  afid 
again  did  he  aaaure  them  of  it^  with  a  w&ruith  Terf 
unusual  to  hiui.  ^^  But  do  you  know  that  I  hatlfl 
painful  intelligence  to  communicate  reUtiv€?  to  a  friend 
you  once  valued,''  said  he,  "  Poor  Strathern  !  poor 
a^  it  now  appears  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  b^^ 
is^  I  liear,  irretrierably  ruined/^  ^^^H 

Louisa  Sydney  turned  pale  ag  marble  at  this  nm% 
and  felt  Yerj^  famt,  though,  remembering  that  the  ey* 
of  the  cynical  Mr.  Rhymer  was  fixed  on  her  fece* 
she  made  a  desperate  effort  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  T  asked  Mrs.  Sydney,  who  at 
this  news  felt  all  her  former  friendship  for  Strathern 
revive  in  her  breast.  "  Rumour  is  so  prone  to  exag- 
gerate, that  I  would  fain  hope  that  some  temporary 
embarrassment  only  has  been  magnified  into  ruin. 
Prosperity  is,  we  know,  so  magnified — let  us  hope 
that  adversity  is  likewise,  and  in  this  instance,  over- 
stated."' 

''  All  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Rhymer,  somewhat 
piqued  at  the  truth  of  his  intelligence  being  ques- 
tioned, "  is,  that  Strathern  was  arrested  in  St.  James's 
Street,  in  presence  of  several  acquaintances  of  mine, 
from  whom  I  heard  the  fact,  tod  whose  veracity  I 
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could  not  doubt.  He  was  taken  off  by  a  bailiff,  to 
prison,  I  suppose,  and  where  probably  he  may  now  be 
found." 

"  But  he  who  had  so  large  a  fortune,  and  who  was 
not  addicted  to  play,  or  horse-racing,  or  any  other  ot 
the  amusements  by  which  men  ruin  themselves,""  said 
Mrs.  Sydney,  "  does  it  not  seem  improbable  that  in 
so  short  a  time  he  should  have  come  into  such  diffi- 
culty T 

"  If  you  knew  London  as  well  as  1  do,  my  good 
lady,  you  would  not  deem  this  so  extraordinary  an 
event.  Poor  Strathem  ! — disappointed,  as  I  hear  he 
was,  by  some  over-fastidious  young  lady,  who  threw 
him  off  because  he  was  not  as  prudish  as  she  thought 
right,  became  dull  and  moping — would  not  go  into  good 
society,  and,  so  I  suppose,  fell  into  bad — was  taken  in  to 
accept  bills  for  some  of  his  spendthrift  acquaintances — 
gave  away  money  as  if  it  were  dust  to  some  whom  no 
one  else  would  relieve  —  and  so,  without  playing,  or 
horse-racing,  for  I  never  heard  he  was  given  to  either, 
he  is  ruined,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  so  it  is  ;  the 
wheel  of  fortune  is  ever  moving ;  the  rich  of  one  day 
become  poor  the  next,  and  vice  versa.  By  the  by,  now 
I  remember,  how  shocked  and  grieved  poor  Strathem 
was  when  I  communicated  to  him  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune of  this  young  lady  ;  he  positively  looked  as  sorry 
as  if  ^  had  married  her  for  her  wealth,  and  found 
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himself  wedded  to  a  pauper  instead  of  an  heifea* 
Yes,  it  was  strange,  was  it  not !  that  I  should  be  the 
person  to  inform  him  of  Miss  Sydney^s  loss  of  fortane, 
and  now  to  tell  you  of  hia !  But  I  must  say  he  took 
my  bad  news  much  more  to  heart,  ladies,  than  you  do, 
which  speaks  favourably  for  female  nenres.'*^ 

When  this  sarcasm  was  uttered,  never  was  one  leas 
merited,  for  both  mother  and  daughter  were  thinking 
of  how  they  should  proceed  in  order  to  extricate  Sta*- 
them  from  his  embarrassment,  to  effect  which,  they 
felt  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  could  be  too  great;  bat, 
knowing  how  it  would  wound  the  pride  and  delicaej 
of  their  poor  friend  to  have  this  interference  in  hia 
affairs  made  known  and  talked  of,  and  aware  that  Mr. 
Rhymer,  whatever  his  good-will  to  both  parties  might 
be,  would  mention  it  to  some  of  the  half  hundred 
cronies  with  whom  his  evenings  were  usually  spent, 
they  carefully  concealed  their  feelings  under  a  mask 
of  calmness,  and  had  so  drawn  on  themselves  the  sar- 
casm he  had  uttered. 

^'  Now  that  you  are  the  richest  ladies  in  England,"* 
resumed  Mr.  Rhymer,  "  not  even  excepting  that  female 
Croesus,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  whose  tens  of  thousands 
have  drawn  more  suitors  around  her  than  the  fiuned 
Penelope  of  old,  you  will,  1  hope,  permit  your  old 
friends  sometimes  to  present  their  respects  to  700- 
In  your  less  prosperous  days,  I  know  you  denied  them 
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the  satisfaction  of  proving  that  their  feelings  towards 
you  were  unchanged ;  but  I  suppose  you  thought  you 
could  not  admit  some  without  seeing  aU  who  called  on 
you,  and  that  you  did  not  like  to  give  many  the  great 
pleasure  that  they  would  inevitably  have  enjoyed  in 
beholding  the  once  rich  heiress  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty.  Yes,  confess  this  was  your  motive  for  seclu- 
sion. Ay,  you  knew  the  world  !  Farewell !  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  having  so  long  detained  you  standing 
in  the  street ;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  opportu- 
nity of  telling  you  of  the  misfortune  of  a  friend  ;^  and 
off  walked  Mr.  Rhymer. 

^^  Let  us  re-enter  the  house,  dearest  mother,^  said 
Louisa  Sydney,  ^'  and  consult  on  what  we  had  best  do ; 
something,  and  without  delay,  must  be  done.  Mr. 
Wandsworth  can  ascertain  whether  our  poor  friend  ie 
indeed  in  confinement  ;^  and  tears  filled  Louisa's  eyes 
as  she  uttei'ed  these  words,  and  pictured  to  herself 
him,  still  so  fondly  loved,  the  solitary  inmate  of  a 
prison. 

^'  Yes,  dear  child,  let  us  enter  the  house ;  but  do 
not  speak  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Wandsworth :  leave 
all  to  me.'' 

Mrs.  Sydney  summoned  her  worthy  solicitor  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  where  he  was  still  busily 
engaged  locking  up  the  treasures  taken  out  of  their 
cases  for  the  inspection  of  the  ladies,  and  acquainted 
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him  with  her  anxious  desire  to  discover  the  place  of 
confinement  of  Mr.  Strathem,  and  her  intention  of 
extricating  him  from  his  difficulties. 

^^  May  I  inquire  the  age  and  appearance  of  this  gen- 
tleman V  asked  he. 

Mrs.  Sydney  described  Strathem ;  but  never  had 
her  daughter  thought  her  powers  of  description  so 
feeble  as  when  listening  to  what  she  considered  a  veiy 
unfavourable  statement  of  her  lover'^s  exterior.  Tall, 
well-made,  a  fine  fisice,  and  distinguished  bearing,  the 
words  used  by  her  mother,  did  not,  in  her  opinion,  ren- 
der justice  to  Strathem,  though  they  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Wandsworth  so  correct  a  notion  of  a  very  superior- 
lookin^j  man,  that  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that 
the  person  described  could  be  no  other  than  the  strange 
gentleman  who  had  so  lately  come  to  his  office  to  lodge 
money  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  now  before  him. 
"  Strange  !*"  muttered  he — "  yet  it  must  be  so.'^ 

"  What  is  strange  V  inquired  Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  suspicions  are  well 
founded,  nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  communicate  what  has 
led  to  them,""  replied  Mr.  Wandsworth ;  "  but  be  assured 
that  I  will  immediately  proceed  to  carry  your  wishes 
into  execution,  and  to-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
form you  of  the  result.  I  have  some  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery, for  I  know  that  a  Mr.  Papworth,  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  is  the  solicitor  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
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name  of  Strathern ;  and,  as  it  is  no  common  name,  I 
dare  say  your  friend  is  the  gentleman  ."'* 

The  ladies  drove  back  to  the  villa,  their  whole 
thoughts  occupied  by  the  sad  account  they  had  heard 
of  Strathern.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  hearts 
of  women  are  well  aware  that,  unlike  those  of  men,  the 
misfortunes  of  persons  once  dear  to  them,  however 
those  misfortunes  may  have  been  occasioned  by  their 
own  faults,  invariably  awaken  commiseration  and  ten- 
derness in  their  breasts,  while  in  the  sterner  sex  they 
but  too  frequently  arouse  only  recrimination  and  ill- 
will. 

Men  are  so  much  more  selfish  than  women,  and  at- 
tach so  much  more  importance  to  wealth,  that  they  are 
prone  to  dislike  those  who  have  by  their  own  folly  for- 
feited it,  or  who  may  expect  assistance  at  their  hands. 
How  often  has  the  prodigal,  whose  only  error  consisted 
in  too  profuse  an  expenditure,  and  who,  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  showered  benefits  on  others,  found, 
when  adversity  had  overtaken  him,  that  the  men  who 
basked  with  him  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  who  shared 
the  luxuries  his  hospitality  lavished  on  them,  and  who 
used  his  purse  or  credit  as  their  own,  were  the  first  to 
desert  him  when  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  he 
had  so  often  and  so  readily  accorded  to  them  !  Know- 
ledge of  the  world  begets  hardness  of  heart,  and  this 
knowledge  men  possess  infinitely  more  than  women. 
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It  ia,  [>erhsps,  the  most  charitable  mtarpretatioE  thai 
can  be  put  on  their  coDduct  towards  their  em barraa8«d 
fHeiids  and  companions,  when  we  suppose  that  tbt 
extent  of  their  worldly  wisdom,  by  teaching  Uieca  U 
consider  the  possession  of  money  as  the  snmmum  tamm 
of  happiness^  and  the  sureet  haais  for  respect,  rendoTf 
them  so  averae  to  risk  any  portion  of  it  for  the  feM 
of  others,  that  tliey  close  their  hcurts  and  purses  eTCO 
to  those  for  whom  they  once  professed  to  entcrt^  th* 
li  reli  est  Mendshi  p.   W  o  men,  le^s  skilled  in  this  worldlj 
lore,  are  more  accessible  to  pity,  and  more  prone  ^ 
generosity.    Seldom  does  misfortune^  however  incurred, 
appeal  to  them  in  vain  ;  and  many  a  one  of  the  gentler, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  the  weaker  sex,  has  made 
sacrifices,  and  endured  privations,  in  order  to  assist 
the  unfortunate,  that  lordly  man,  with  all  his  boasted 
strength  of  mind,  would  not  have  the  moral  courage  to 
encounter,  or  the  fortitude  to  sustain,  uncomplainingly* 
Never  did  Louisa  Sydney  feel  drawn  towards  her 
mother  by  such  warm  sentiments  of  affection,  as  when 
she  witnessed  her  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Strathem,  and  her  generous  decision  to  extricate  hiiD 
from  their  results ;  and  never,  since  they  had  left  Borne, 
did  she  experience  so  much  tenderness  towards  him  tf 
now,  when  she  believed  him  to  be  the  inmate  (^  ^ 
prison — Strathem,  the  refined,  the  elegant,  the  intel* 
lectual  companion,  who  had  so  often  lent  a  charm  to 
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their  society  by  his  varied  powers  of  mind,  and  bril- 
liant conversation,  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  some 
gloomy  chamber,  bereft  of  all  the  elegances,  if  not 
the  comforts,  of  life  ! 

Snch  was  the  image  that  continually  presented  itself 
to  the  saddened  thoughts  of  both  mother  and  daughter, 
for  Mrs.  Sydney'^s  feelings  were  nearly  as  fresh  and  un- 
blighted  by  worldly  wisdom  as  were  her  daughter'^s, 
and  both  loved  each  other  the  better  for  this  sympathy 
between    them.      The    bitter    sarcasm    uttered    by 
Mr.  Bhymer  sunk  as  deep  in  the  mind  of  Louisa  as 
he  wished  it  to  do,  for,  though  well  disposed  towards 
both  mother  and  daughter,  the  cynic  was  angry  at  not 
producing  as  great  an  effect  on  them  by  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  he  communicated  of  Strathem  as 
he  calculated  upon,   and,   mistaking  their  assumed 
calmness  for  indifference,  he  aimed  this  dart  with 
unerring  skill  at  her  whose  heart  was,  at  the  moment 
be  pointed  it,   melting   with    pity  and  tenderness. 
*'  Had  foor  Strathem  "*' — and  oh,  what  a  vast  sum  of 
kindness  is  often  comprised  in  that  little  monosyllable 
jpooT ! — "been  indeed  driven,  as  Mr.  Rhymer  asserted, 
by  disappointment  of  the  affections  to  fly  from  the 
society  he  was  formed  to  adorn,  into  that  which  led  to 
liis  ruin  by  rendering  him  the  dupe  of  the  impoverished 
•Hm/#  of  which  it  was  composed  V  was  a  question  that 
often  suggested  itself  to  Louisa.      "  Might  As  not 
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h»Te  been  too  severe  in  her  judgment  and  condenmv 
tion  of  her  nnhappy  lover,  in  casting  him  off  without 
permitting  him  an  opportmiity  of  justification  V*  was 
the  next  interrogation  that  reviving  tenderness  sug- 
gested ;  and  then  followed  excuses,  furnished  by  love, 
that,  if  offered  by  any  other  pleader,  would  have  been 
silenced  as  weak  and  unsatisfiMrtoiy.     ^^  ^Vhat,  if  the 
woman  with  whom  she  had  seen  him  had  been  a  former 
acquaintance  of  his  lighter  hours,  some  fiur  unfortu— 
nate^  ^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'*  whom  chaoco' 
had  thrown  in  his  path  at  Rome,  and  whom  pity  hacS. 
induced  him  to  bestow  a  few  brief  hours  on  !     Mecx. 
felt  so  differently  on  such  points  from  women,  tha^*^ 
that  which,  considering  her  engagement  with  him,  had 
so  deeply  wounded  and  offended  ier^  might  be  viewed 
by  Strathem  as  a  crime  of  no  deep  dye,  and  was  onl3r 
concealed  from  her  through  motives  of  delicacy,  whicl»- 
precluded  his  referring  to  aught  impure  in  her  pre?— 
sence.     Men  were   not  to  be  judged  so  severely  »^ 
women.     Their  education,  their  habits,  were  so  widd^ 
different.     Yes,  she  might  have  been  too  stem,  UK> 
unrelenting,  and  bitterly  had  poor  Strathem  expiat9<l 
his  error.*" 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Louisa  Sydney,  who^ 
totally  foigetfiil  that  her  mother  had  formerly  offered 
in  vain  the  same  defence  for  Strathem  that  her  ow^* 
pity  and  revived  tenderness  now  whispered,  felt  ready » 
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ler  lover  presented  himself  before  her,  to  pardon 
estore  him  to  favour.  It  was  his  misfortunes  that 
ved  this  victory  over  offended  pride  and  female 
.cy ;  and,  as  she  remembered  that  he  had  sought 
hen  no  longer  the  rich  heiress  she  had  formerly 
and  when  his  improvidence  rendered  a  wealthy 
10  necessary  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes,  she 
d  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  no  less  generous, 
hat  his  adversity  had  only  served  to  endear  him 
r  the  more. 

Tow  fortunate  it  is,  my  dearest  child,  that  I  should 
inherited  this  large  fortune,  and  precisely  at  this 
!''''  said  Mrs.  Sydney,  after  a  long  silence,  during 
I  she  had  been  reflecting  on  the  position  of  Stra- 

^nd  that  I,  too,  dearest  mother,  should  have  re- 
d  my  inheritance.     Had  we  heard  of  his  misfor- 

when  we  had  not  the  power  of  relieving  them, 
jrery  painful  would  it  have  been  !  Yet,  though 
cftil  to  Providence  for  this  great  good,  I  am  most 
grateful  that  my  altered  position  afforded  poor 
y  the  opportunity  of  proving,  beyond  all  power 
ibting,  that  he  loved  me  for  myself  alone,  a  hap- 
3  always  denied  to  heiresses.'** 

never  for  a  moment  entertained  a  doubt  of  the 
;t  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Strathem.  He  was 
roud,  too  noble-minded,  to  wed  for  fortune,^  re- 
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plitnl  Mrs*  Sydney  ;  "  and  such  is  still  my  opiuian  of 
hia  delicacy  on  this  point,  that  I  belie  vie  he  would 
suffer  any  hardship  rather  than  condescend  t<j  accept 
succour  from  us,  I  have  been  devisu3g  many  plaiis 
for  extricating  him  without  his  being  able  to  diecov»*r 
the  source  from  which  the  aid  eomes  j  but,  with  bo 
proud  and  sensitive  a  man,  it  ta  ir«ry  difficult  to  arrange 
this/' 

"  Oould  we  not  send  him  a  hundred  thouasnd 
pounds  anonymously — ay,  or  two,  if  you  thought  th*! 
would  be  sufficient  to  save  hiro  P  said  Louisa^  witi 
animation. 

'^  Such  gifts  are  so  rare  in  these  selfish  days,  that  I 
fear,  my  child,  that,  coupling  it  with  my  recent 
acquisition  of  vast  wealth,  and  my  former  friendship 
for  him,  he  would  instantly  divine  the  donor,  and 
refuse  the  donation.**' 

"  I  wish  ^ood  Mr.  Wandsworth  was  come.  He  i« 
so  sensible  and  experienced,  that  he  could  probably 
suggest  some  mode  of  rescuing  our  poor  friend.  H« 
has  also  so  kind  a  heart  that  I  am  sure  he  will  hate 
pleasure  in  carrying  our  wishes  into  execution.  I 
shall  always  esteem  this  excellent  man,  for  having 
allowed  us — and  the  world,  too— to  believe  that  roj 
estates  were  gone  from  me  for  ever.  It  was  to  thi* 
stratagem  of  his  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  happinetf 
of  knowing  that  poor  Henry  sought  me  for  mjBtH 
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)y  and  the  largest  fortune  could  never  have  given 
bis  imperishable  gratification.^ 
r.  Wandsworth  came  to  Thames  Grove  the  follow- 
Lay,  and  his  countenance  announced  that  he  was 
>earer  of  good  tidings. 

[  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  ladies,  that 
Strathem  is  noty  and  Acu  not  been,  the  inmate  of 
son,  as  you  were  led  to  believe.  It  is  true  that 
¥a8  arrested,  and  in  the  most  public  part  of 
Ion  too^a  very  annoying  circumstance  for  a 
[eman  like  him,  but,  nevertheless,  not  without  its 
terbalancing  advantages.  An  excessive  gene- 
y  towards  his  acquaintance  and  friends,  many  of 
n  were  unworthy  of  it,  has  been  his  besetting  sin, 
led  him  into  the  pernicious  system  of  lending  his 
J  to  bills  for  a  very  large  amount  for  their  accom- 
ition.  The  bad  reputation  of  those  friends  in  all 
niary  transactions  led  to  their  having  recourse  to 
ers  of  the  very  worst  class  to  negociate  them,  so 

the  credit  of  Mr.  Strathem  became  seriously 
red  by  the  contact  with  the  drawers  of  these  bills, 
the  money-lenders  into  whose  hands  unknown  to 

they  passed.      When  a  gentleman's  bills  are 
ed  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  his  credit,  as  well  as 
ibrtune,  sustains  a  serious  injury. 
The  architect  employed  to  build  for  Mr.  Strathem 
lis  absence  so  &r  exceeded  his  instractions  as  to 
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era^t  a  palace  iosteiMl  af  a  mansion,  as  waa  in  tended 
by  the  owner,  and  &o  ymi  was  the  expenditure  in- 
curred,  that  Mr,  Stratlieni  was  advised  by  his  st>Iiejtor 
to  contest  the  payments^  and  to  Iiave  the  worb 
surveyed.  This  proeeediiig  irritated  the  archit^ft, 
and  induced  him  to  take  aummary  proc^edin^  agaitist 
Mn  Strathem,  who  was  desirous  of  paying  him,  and 
only  waited  to  do  so  until  Mr.  Papworth  had  effected 
a  loan  for  the  purpose,  he  being  unwilling  that  litf 
client  should  sell  out  of  the  funds  while  they  were»» 
low^  Loans  take  some  time  to  be  arranged,  and  ifffl 
the  meanwhile  the  architect,  alarmed  at  he-aring  tint 
bills  to  a  lar*ie  amount  ^-ith  Mr.  Stratheru'^a  sisisa^toifl 
were  floating  about  in  the  worst  liands,  hs^d  him 
arrested.  Mr.  Papworth  immediately  liberated  him, 
but  the  report  of  the  arrest,  coupled  with  the  bill 
transactions,  have  given  rise  to  the  rumour  that 
Mr.  Strathem  is  wholly  ruined,  and,  though  free  « 
air,  persons  are  not  wanting  who  still  assert  that  he  is 
in  prison.  : 

^^  His  fashionable  soi-disant  friends  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  shun  him  as  carefriUy  as  they  before  sought 
him.  Mr.  Papworth  hopes  that  their  selfishness  and 
ingratitude  will  open  Mr.  Strathem^s  eyes  to  the  folly 
of  lavishing  his  money  or  credit  on  such  a  herd) 
hence  he  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  arrest, 
however  painful   at  the  moment,   will   extricate  hi* 
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client  from  all  association  with  the  designing  and 
unprincipled  set  that  bad  got  hold  of  him.  I  aflfected 
to  have  heard  that  a  large  loan  was  required,  and 
offered  to  advance  it,  so  that  I  have  now  established  a 
communication  with  Mr.  Papworth  on  this  point,  and 
can  therefore,  madam,  carry  your  wishes  into  effect. 
I  am  happy  to  add,  that  Mr.  Strathem's  embarrass- 
ments are  merely  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that  he 
is  still  in  possession  of  a  noble  fortune.'*'* 

^*  You  have  managed  this  affair  admirably,  my  dear 
sir,''  said  Mrs.  Sydney.  "  Pray  advance  the  loan  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms  possible  for  Mr.  Strathem, 
but  take  especial  care  that  my  name  does  not  transpire 
in  the  business.^ 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  love  of  gold  mlei  all  mankind. 

And  woman  too,  as  cynics  saj; 
The  high,  the  low,  as  you  will  find. 

This  mling  punaa  all  ohey. 
The  court,  the  camp,  the  county,  town. 

Partake  the  thirst  nought  can  assuage, 
Unless  Jove's  showers  came  pouring  down, 

Or  we  rerive  the  golden  age. 

The  day  which  was  to  witness  the  solemnization  o» 
the  ill-assorted  nuptials  of  Lord  Fitzwarren  and  the 
Lady  Olivia  W'ellerby — that  day  so  long  desired  bf 
the  lady,  and  anticipated  with  so  little  satisfaction  by 
the  gentleman,  at  length  dawned.  Many  were  the 
discussions  and  quarrels  to  which  the  various  a^^lng^ 
ments  relative  to  the  event  had  given  rise;  9xA 
altliough  such  alteirations  were  as  carefully  concealc^l 
from  the  futun^  bridegroom  as  was  possible,  neverthe- 
less the  bad  tempers  of  the  Wellerby  &mily,  and  the 
little  re<straint  the  members  of  it  were  in  the  habit  of 
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ercising  over  their  ill-humoar,  permitted  sufficient 
lications  of  it  to  escape,  as  served  to  convince  Liord 
tzwarren  that  the  domestic  circle  of  his  bride  elect 
s  anything  but  a  well-united  or  agreeable  one. 
'*  Hang  me  if  I  know  which  is  most  in  feult,*" 
iild  he  say  to  himself,  after  having  witnessed  the 
jrp  looks,  and  heard  the  angry  replies  which  the 
ies  were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging,  while  Lord 
^llerby  evinced  the  most  perfect  impartiality  to- 
•ds  each  and  all  of  his  "  woman  kind,^'  reproving 
i  in  turn  with  a  surly,  half-muttered  "  pshaw,''  or 
3cti ve,  more  resembling  the  growl  of  an  ill-tempered 
mastiflf,  than  the  words  of  a  human  being.  The 
ling  previous  to  the  ceremony,  Lady  Olivia, 
^in<^  on  one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles,  asked 
d  Fitzwarren  to  oblige  her  by  not  insisting  on 
ing  that  odious  woman.  Lady  Mountserrat,  pre- 
,  at  the  marriage. 

But  I  have  promised  her,  and  can't  be  off,  Livy." 
What  consequence  can  it  be  to  bre^  a  promise 
luch  a  creature? — and  when  it  will  oblige  me, 
Ir  yo"  ought  not  to  refuse  my  request !"  and  the 
V  Olivia  pouted,  and  assumed  all  the  airs  of  an 

sed  beauty. 

T  never  broke  a  promise  in  my  life,  however 
[y  made,  Livy  T  ™^  ^^^  Fitzwarren  sighed,  as 
Jiought  presented  itself  to  his  mind  that,  had  he 
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betn  less  scnipaloue  with  regard  to  eng^iuents, 
would  not  thpn  be  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  i 
womaa  for   ivhom   he   entertained    oo   sentiment  of , 
affection* 

"  You  take  things  so  grarely,"  said  the  hdj  I 
Olivia,  *'  Keeping  a  seriouB  engagement,  and  break- ^ 
ing  through  a  trifling  one^  are  two.  diiferent  things*"" 

"Be  asBnred,  Livy,  that  those  who  attach  do  Talne 
to  trivial  engagements,  ^'ill  he  very  apt  to  htt^ 
through  grave  ones.  I  told  the  niar^"bion*4Ss  that  ib 
should  be  present  at  mj  marriage  ;  it  seemed  to  plctff 
her,  and  notliing  shall  induce  me  to  break  my  won!  i 
so  say  no  more  on  the  subject/' 

"  But  only  fancy  what  an  appearance  it  will  have 
among  the  persons  of  any  rank  or  station  here,  that  a 
woman,  whose  gross  vulgarity  has  rendered  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  Rome  and  Naples,  should  be  one 
of  the  company  at  the  wedding  of  persons  of  fashion 
like  us  !  Think,  too,  how  annoying  to  have  her  name 
in  the  list  to  be  sent  to  England,  for  the  newspapers, 
of  those  who  attended  my  marriage  !'*'' 

"  I  see  no  necessity  of  a  list  being  sent,  but,  at  aD 
events,  at  the  wedding  she  shall  be."'* 

Lady  Olivia  saw  that  Lord  Fitzwarren  was  firm  on 
this  point,  and  his  obstinacy,  as  she  termed  it,  some- 
what  alarmed  her  for  the  future.  "  What  if  she  shottla 
find  him  adhere,  with  equal  pertinacity,  to  other  deci- 
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sions !  But  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!'' 
thought  Lady  Olivia,  "  and  let  me  be  but  once  married, 
we  shall  see  if  I  can't  have  a  will  of  my  own,  as  well  as 
he."  She  therefore  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  put  on 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  harmony  was  restored. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Justin,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mountserrat  to  her  femme  de  chambre^  "  that 
I  ought  to  make  a  present  to  the  bride  to-morrow.  It 
is  customary,  I  know,  and  though  I  dislike  her,  and 
her  mother  and  sister,  exceedingly,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  give  them  the  power  of  saying  I  didn't  know  how 
to  behave  on  such  occasions." 

"  If  I  vas  in  your  place,  madame  la  marquise^  I 
vould  not  give  nothing  at  all.  It  is  only  trowing  avay 
de  money  to  dose  dat  vould  not  tank  you." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thanked  that  I  give,  but  merely  to 
show  these  grand  folk,  as  they  think  themselves,  that 
I  can  afford  to  be  generous.  I  therefore  wish  to  dazzle, 
to  surprise  them,  Justin,  and  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  what  gift  would  be  the  most  likely  to  have  this 
effect." 

"  Let  me  tink,"  muttered  Mademoiselle  Justine, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  looking  as  gravely 
as  if  the  most  important  subject  occupied  her  mind. 
After  remaining  some  time  musing,  Mademoiselle 
Justine  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it,  I  have  it.  Suppose, 
madame  la  marquise^   you  give   de   bride  dose  vite 
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garters,  yid  de  diamond  clasps,  de  finest,  as  de  bij(mtur 
said,  dat  ever  vas  made.'" 

'^  Ah !    the  ordering  these  same  garters  ma  a 
capital  hit  of  mine,  Justin.    I  shall  never  foi^t  the 
man^^s  face  of  astonishment  when  I  commanded  them. 
I  thought  to  myself,  every  one  that  is  rich  now-a-days 
has  diamond  ornaments  of  every  kind,  but  I  nerer 
saw  or  heard  of  any  lady,  not  even  a  Queen,  having 
garters  with  diamond  clasps,  and  so  I  determined  to 
have  them.      The  jeweller  exhibited  them   to  half 
London  before  he  sent   them   home,   accounts  were 
given  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  and  people  naturally 
enough  imagined  what  an  immense  fortune  I  must 
have   to  afford    such   extravagance.      Then   I  used 
to  make  people  stare,  by  purposely  dropping  one  of 
them  when  walking  on  the  pier  at  Brighton,  always 
taking  care  to  have  a  footman  to  pick  it  up.    Yee^ 
Justin,  the  diamond  dog-collar  and  garters  did  more 
to  establish  a  belief  in  my  great  riches,  than  all  my 
other  ornaments,  costly  as  they  are,  ay,  and  even  my 
expensive  equipages  into  the  bargain.     I  hardly  lik« 
to  part  with  the  garters,  but  as  I  must  give  something 
to  the  bride,  I  had  better  give  what  I  shall  least  miss, 
and  what  I  am  sure  will  rather  vex  than  please  her." 
The  dress  selected  to  be  worn  by  the  marchioness 
at  the  wedding  was  of  so  splendid  a  character  as  wholly 
to  eclipse  that  of  the  bride,  whose  temper  was  by  n(^ 
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means  improved  at  seeing  all  eyes  attracted  towards 
the  person  whose  presence  on  the  occasion  she  had 
used  all  her  efforts  to  prevent,  as  also  at  observing  the 
fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  that  lady  to  render 
herself  as  conspicnous  as  possible.  "  Well,  sir,"  said 
the  marchioness,  addressing  the  British  minister, 
"here  I  am  again.  You  have  heard,  I  doabt  not,  of 
the  shameiiil  conduct  of  the  marquis.  He  has  proved 
himself  a  terrible  scamp,  for  all  he  is  a  nobleman,  and 
such  treatment  might  have  driven  any  other  woman 
out  of  her  senses.  But  I  have  a  strong  head  of  my 
own,  ay,  and  a  proud  heart  too,  so  I  don't  care  a  fig 
for  him — ^not  I ;  and  he  can't  prevent  me  from  being 
a  marchioness,  after  all.'' 

This  speech  was  uttered  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  it  was 
heard  by  all  present,  and  even  the  obtuse  Lord  and 
Lady  Wellerby  felt  somewhat  abashed  by  the  vulgar 
exhibition  of  their  new  acquaintance.  Lord  Fitz- 
warren  had  never  appeared  so  depressed  in  spirits  as 
on  this  occasion,  and,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  the  effort  was  not 
crowned  with  success.  Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby 
were  the  only  persons  present  whose  gaiety  was  not 
assumed,  for,  delighted  to  have  got  a  daughter  off  tlieir 
hands,  and  without  having  to  part  with  any  money, 
they  were  in  high  spirits.  Lady  Sophia,  filled  with 
earj  at  her  sister's  good  fortune  in  having  secured  a 
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ricli  husband,  took  little  pains  to  conceal  her  feelings  j^ 
and  Mr.  Webworth,  only  just  recovering  from  a  biUoo^ 
fever,  the  traces  of  which  were  still  evident  in  hi^ 
sallow  countenance,  looked  as  melancholy  as  a  ma:^ 
could  look  who  saw  the  most  liberal  of  his  friends 
entering  a  state  which  would  preclude  Aim  from  hence- 
forth enjoying  the  agreeable  privileges  to  be  met  mih 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  generous  bachelor.     ^'  Poor 
Fitz  !"*^  thought  Webworth,  "this  day  ends  his  hap- 
piness, unless  he  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  lose 
his  wife  soon,  either  by  death  or  separation.    How 
lucky  it  was  that  he  secured  me  something  to  make 
amends  for  the  loss  of  the  run  of  his  table  I**' 

The  ceremony  over,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
having  received  tlie  congratulations  of  all  present, 
Lady  Mountserrat  advanced,  and  said,  "  Come,  my 
dear  Lord  Fitzwarren,  don'*t  look  so  sad.  You  are 
not  the  first  man  who  has  done  that  which  he  would 
ratlier  have  left  undone,  had  he  the  choice.  Be- 
member,  it  will  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years 
hence.  That'^s  what  always  consoles  me  when  any 
thing  vexes  me.*" 

This  rude  allusion  to  his  feelings,  and  made  in  tie 
presence  of  so  many  persons,  greatly  embarrassed 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  and  deeply  offended  his  bride,  who» 
looking  superciliously  at  the  speaker,  observed  that 
'*  She  must  not  suppose  that  every  one  was  as  un- 
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willing  to  approach  the  hymeneal  altar  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mountserrat  had  been.'" 

"  I'm  sure  you  were  not  unwilling,'^  replied  the 
marchioness,  "  and  so  every  body  has  said  for  the  last 
fifteen  years." 

The  bride  bit  her  lip.  Lady  Sophia  smiled  with 
satia&ction,  and  the  party  left  the  English  minister's 
to  adjourn  to  a  dejeuner  at  their  hotel,  which  Lord 
Wellerby,  on  parsimonious  thoughts  intent,  had  ar- 
ranged should  be  given  at  the  expense  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Lady  Mountserrat's  was  the  only  nuptial  gift 
presented  to  the  bride,  and  when  the  etui  which  con- 
tained it  was  placed  in  Lady  Fitzwarren's  hand,  she 
opened  it  with  an  eagerness  that  betrayed  her  belief 
that  she  should  behold  something  very  splendid.  She 
did  not  at  the  first  glance  recognise  for  what  use  the 
present  was  intended,  which  the  donor  observing,  she 
remarked — 

**  I  thought  you  would  at  first  be  puzzled,  for  1 
venture  to  say  you  never  before  saw  a  pair  of  garters 
with  diamond  clasps.  I  am  the  first  person  who  ever 
had  any  of  similar  costliness.^'' 

Lady  Fitzwarren,  albeit  unused  to  blush,  felt  her 
cheeks  suffused,  and,  closing  the  etui,  which  she  laid 
carelessly  on  a  console,  merely  bowed  her  thanks,  in- 
stead of,  as  the  marchioness  had  anticipated,  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  admiration  at  the  gift. 
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"  What  a  fool  I  was,"  thought  she,  **  to  have 
thrown  away  such  a  valuable  present  on  such  an  un- 
grateful and  ungracious  woman !  I  wish  I  had  it 
back  again,  and  I  would  see  her  far  enough  before  she 
should  have  it.  And  how  shocked  she  looked,  fo^ 
sooth,  as  if  there  could  be  any  harm  in  garters  !  Bnt 
one  never  knows  what  to  make  of  these  fine  ladies, 
they  are  so  full  of  nonsense." 

The  party  now  sat  down  to  dSjemer^  to  which  do 
one  seemed  disposed  to  render  justice  except  Lord 
Wellerby  and  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat.  Eveo 
Mr.  Webworth  failed  to  evince  his  usual  appetite,  tf 
he  from  time  to  time  cast  pitying  glances  at  the  bride- 
groom, whose  fate  appeared  to  excite  the  deepest  com- 
miseration in  his  breast. 

"  Bless  me  !  how  melancholy  you  all  look !''  ex- 
claimed the  marchioness.  "  Why,  this  resembles  a 
funeral  much  more  than  a  bridal  repast.  Suppose  we 
drink  a  glass  of  champagne  to  the  health  of  the  happy 
couple ;  a  glass  of  wine  may  revive  their  droopiflg 
spirits  as  well  as  ours.**' 

Lord  Wellerby  commended  the  proposal,  the  cham- 
pagne was  poured  out,  and  Lady  Mountserrat,  taking 
on  herself  to  do  the  honours  of  the  fete^  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  party.  "  As  the  person  of  the  highest 
rank  here,  I  believe  it  is  my  place  to  propose  the 
toast.     Here^s  to  the  health  of  the  Earl  and  Gountetf 
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en,  and  may  they  have  many  happy  returns 
and  we  retain  health  to  witness  them  !^ 
hat'^s  an  Irish  bull,"*^  lisped  Mr.  Web  worth. 
't  mean  to  wish  that  they  may  be  many 
edr 

^rvation  set  Lord  Fitzwarren  laughing,  and 
"as  infectious. 

h  bull  !*"  repeated  the  marchioness,  grow- 
th anger;  *^and  where^'s  the  harm  in  an 
[  should  like  to  know.     If  I  choose  to  en- 
)j  that  seemed  as  gloomy  as  if  they  were 
•  be  hanged,  I  don'^t  see  why  you  should 
it ;  and  you^d  show  your  manners  better 
with  proper  respect  to  a  person  of  my 
ion."' 

arren,  fearing  that  Mr.  Webworth  might 

*itate  the  lady,  changed  the  subject  by 

9ved  the  travelling  carriage  was  at  the 

ide  arose,  and  a  general  move  took 

dy  Fitzwarren  been  going  out  merely 

ive,  she  could  not  have  evinced  a  more 

ce  when  taking  leave  of  her  parents 

3d  bye,*"  said  she,  as  she  offered  her 
by  them :  "we  shall  soon  meet  in 
^ ;'"  and  off  she  tripped,  nodding  to 
d  Mr.  Webworth. 
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Lady  Wellerby  held  h^r  liandkercluef  to  her  ey& 
for  a  niomeat  or  two,  but,  when  she  withdrew  it,  oo 
trace  of  its  aid  having  ht^en  required  was  visible  :  anil^ 
if  a  tear  did  dim  the  eye  of  Lady  Sophia,  it  aroa* 
from  envy  at  her  eister'a  good  fortune,  instead  of  re- 
gret at  their  separation »  A  small  parcel  lmd>  no  seen 
by  all  present,  been  slipped  into  her  hand  by  Lord 
Fltz warren  at  parting.  She  carefuUj  consigned  it, 
with  her  handkerchief,  into  her  reticule,  determiceJ 
not  to  inspect  its  contents  until  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  chamber, 

"  V^'ell^  they're  off,^  said  the  marchioness  j  '*  and, 
as  we  all  seem  to  be  rather  a  cup  too  low,  I  propose 
our  sitting  down  to  table  again,  and  finishing  oar 
breakfast.*" 

"  A  very  good  and  sensible  move,''  observed  Lord 
Wellerby,  always  having  a  view  to  economy,  "  and  I 
don"*t  see  why  we  should  not  make  a  regular  dinner  of 
it.  Lady  Mountserrat,  may  I  have  the  honour  of  » 
glass  of  wine  with  you  f 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.'' 

"  I  see  there  is  some  fresh  champagne  in  ice,  so  Ic* 
us  try  it  f  and  here  Lord  Wellerby  made  a  signal  to 
his  own  servant,  who  was  in  attendance,  and  whispered 
him  to  be  sure  to  have  all  the  unopened  wine  removed 
to  his  apartment.  "  I  have  counted  the  bottles,'^  said 
he,  "  so  have  them  secured  at  once." 
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"  Are  you  a  whist-player,  Mr.  Webworth  T  asked 
Lady  Wellerby,  her  thoughts  already  occupied  by  the 
desire  of  making  up  a  rubber,  to  win  some  more  of  the 
marchionesses  money. 

"  Yeth,  I  do  play  occathionally ;  buth  I  am  noth  a 
good  player.*" 

"  Then,  if  you  have  no  other  engagement,  perhaps 
you  would  come  and  make  up  a  rubber  with  us  this 
evening  l"^ 

"  I  have  no  objection.'' 

"  Would  it  be  more  agreeable  to  you,  my  dear 
marchioness,  that  our  whist  party  should  take  place  in 
your  ladyship's  apartment,  instead  of  in  ours ! "  de- 
manded Lord  Wellerby,  recollecting  that  if  the  party 
assembled  in  hers,  the  coffee,  tea,  lights,  &;c.,  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  lady. 

"In  mine,  if  you  please,"  replied  Lady  Mouut- 
serrat ;  "  for  my  room  is  much  more  comfortable  than 
yours,  and  the  refreshments  are  much  better  served. 
I  never  spare  expense.  I  always  tell  my  currier  to 
order  everything  of  the  best ;  and  I  am  sure  it's  the 
only  plan  to  be  comfortable.  Let  me  have  the  best  of 
eating  and  drinking,  say  I ;  for  one  can't  carry  one's 
money  into  the  next  world ;  and  therefore  its  best  to 
enjoy  it  in  this,  while  we  can.e^ 

This  doctrine  so  exactly  coincided  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Webworth,  that  he  glanced  towards  the 
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speaker  with  a  respectfiil  deference,  never  conoeiTed 
by  him  for  any  but  the  givers  of  good  dinners. 

"  I  quithe  agwee  with  yonr  ladyship/'  observed  he, 
"  and  think  tliat  if  all  the  wold  was  of  your  opinion, 
life  would  be  much  mo  agweeable.^' 

"  More  fools  those  that  are  not,""  replied  the  lady. 
'^  Money  can  always  ftimish  capital  breakfasts,  loneh- 
eons,  dinners,  teas,  and  sappers.  These  five  meab 
break  up  a  long  day  better  than  any  other  mode  that 
I  ever  could  discover,  and  no  one  can  prevent  the  en- 
joyment of  them  to  those  who  can  pay.  Now,  every 
other  pleasure  is  in  some  degree  more  or  less  depen- 
dant on  others.  Society,  for  example,  one  can't  enjoy, 
unless  one  meets  with  people — ^ay,  and  pleasant  people, 
too  —  who  are  disposed  to  keep  one  company;  but 
one's  meals  —  ah  !  they  are  solid  pleasure  no  one  can 
spoil." 

The  expression  of  these  sentiments  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Mr.  Webworth ;  and  the  respectful  defe- 
rence of  his  manner  towards  the  marchioness  soon 
obliterated  from  her  mind  the  anger  occasioned  by  hi^ 
former  remark  on  Irish  bulls.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  culinary  art ;  and  in  this  he  dis- 
played so  much  skill  and  research,  named  so  many 
excellent  dishes  and  tempting  breakfast-cakes,  that  the 
lady  assured  him  that  if,  when  he  had  no  other  en- 
gagement, he  would  come  and  partake  her  dinner,  she 
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would  grateftilly  hand  over  to  him  the  task  of  ordering 
that  repast,  being  now  convinced  that  she  would  fare 
infinitely  better  by  so  doing. 

Glad  was  the  Lady  Sophia  when  the  breaking-up 
of  the  breakfast-party,  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  enabled 
her  to  seek  her  chamber.  Her  first  thought  on  en- 
tering it  was — 

"  Oh,  what  a  comfort  to  have  this  room  to  myself ! 
to  have  no  more  an  ill-natured,  disagreeable  sister 
continually  reminding  me  of  her  good  fortune  and  my 
own  hateful  dependance  on  selfish  parents  V 

How  many  kind  and  gentle  hearts  may  be  tempted 
to  doubt  that  such  unnatural  feelings  could  exist  in  a 
sister^s  breast !  How  many,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  wept  long  and  bitterly  when,  re-entering 
the  chamber  once  inhabited  by  a  beloved  sister — the 
companion  of  childhood,  the  dear  friend  of  girlhood — 
they  beheld  the  vacant  chair  she  was  wont  to  fill,  the 
bed  where  she  reposed,  but  in  which  she  will  slumber 
no  more  !  How  many  fond  and  tender  memories  of 
the  loved  absent  one  rise  up  to  cause  fresh  tears  to 
flow — the  confidential  communion  so  long  exchanged — 
the  vows  of  unchanging  affection,  uttered  through  sobs 
the  previous  night,  at  the  thought  that  it  was  the  last 
they  should  share  the  same  chamber — and  the  tearful 
words  pronounced  that  morning!  And  now  all  was 
over !     That  loved  companion  was,  alas  !  journeying 
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away  to  a  new  home,  with  hira  who  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  her  deatioy,  and  neTer  more  could 
t  IieT,  who  had  hitherto  known  no  Beparation,  be  to  ^acb 
other  what  they  had  from  infancy  been,  Soch,  wv 
know,  an*  the  feelings  that  fill  most  sisters'*  bearta  on  f 
the  day  when  a  bride  leaves  the  patemal  roof;  bol 
widely  different  were  those  of  Lady  Sophia.  She 
locked  her  door^  drew  forth  the  little  parcelj  and,  to 
her  infioite  joy,  ditcovered  that  it  contained  tbrp« 
bank-notes  of  one  thousand  franca  each,  and  th» 
following  letter : — 

''  Dear  Sophy— As  I  take  it  the  old  goremor  and 
my  lady  are  not  the  most  generous  parents  in  the 
world,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  instoad  of  a  wedding 
present  usually  presented  by  a  new  brother-in-law, 
the  sum  likely  to  be  expended  on  such  a  gift  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  you,  I  enclose  you  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  Livy  and  me  as  much  as  possible,  aod 
I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  get  you  a  husband  one 
of  these  days  among  my  friends.  So  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  believe  me,  dear  Sophy,  your  affectionate 
brother,  "  FiTZWARREN." 

Never  before  had  Lady  Sophia  possessed  even  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  now  her  own,  and  great,  con«e- 
quently,  was  her  satis&ction  at  the  gift. 
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"  He  is  not  such  a  brute,  after  all,"'  exclaimed  she, 
as  she  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  folded  the 
notes  up  into  their  neat  little  case,  and  placed  them 
in  her  dressing-box.     '*  Ah  !  had  I  but  had  the  luck 
to  have  secured  him,  how  happy  I  should  have  been  ! 
and  it  was  only  her  superior  address  in  flattering  him, 
and  concealing  her   bad   temper,  that  won  her  the 
prize.     Heigho !    it  is  tormenting  to  think  that  I 
might  have  caught  him  had  I  been  wiser  f  **  and  here 
the  Lady  Sophia  contemplated  her  own  face  in  the 
glass,  with  no  slight  degree  of  self-complacency,  "for, 
as  far  as  personal  appearance  goes,  nobody  can  deny 
that  I  am  quite  as  good-looking,  if  not  better,  than 
Livy.     Yes,  Fitzwarren  may  prove  a  useful  as  well 
as  a  generous  friend,  if  I  cultivate  his  good-will ;  I 
will,  therefore,  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks.     Much 
as  I  dislike  Livy,  staying  with  them  in  London  or 
at  Melton  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  being  at 
home,  so  I  must  conciliate  her  in  order  to  get  asked. 

"  Well,  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  one  has  got 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  call  one's  own.  How 
short  a  time  should  I  be  allowed  to  possess  it  if 
mamma  knew  it !  but  I  will  take  care  she  shall  not. 
It  has  been  occurring  to  me  that  some  good  might  be 
got  by  my  paying  some  attention  to  the  odious 
marchioness.  She  is  as  rich  as  CroBSus,  and  who 
knows  but  she  might,  if  I   made  myself  agreeable. 
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bestow  some  of  her  wealth  on  me,  or,  at  least,  giTa 
me  some  good  presents  !  Papa  and  mamma  toady  htf, 
in  order  to  get  her  to  play  at  whist,  that  they  may 
win  her  money,  so  I  don'*t  see  why  /  should  not 
endeayoor  to  derive  some  advantage  from  so  vulgar  and 
discreditable  an  acquaintance.  I  saw  Mr.  Webworth 
trying  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  good  graces  to- 
day, but  I  can  outwit  him  if  I  turn  my  mind  to  it.^ 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Lady  Sophia  Wellerbj 
as  she  sat  in  her  chamber,  and  her  subsequent  oondaet 
will  prove  that  she  acted  up  to  them,  for  no  sooner 
had  her  lady-mother  left  the  hotel  with  her  husband, 
in  order  to  take  a  drive  to  relieve  a  severe  headach^^ 
the  effect  consequent  on  a  too  copious  repast,  and^^ 
couple  of  glasses  of  champagne,  than  Lady  Sopbiara^ 
having  excused  herself  from  accompanying  them,  pro — • 
ceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  marchioness,  whoni^ 
she  found  reposing  in  a  berghre^  fatigued  by  the  ex 
citement  occasioned  by  the  wine  and  her  late  luxurion^^ 
repast.    She  stared  with  astonishment  when  she  behelc^ 
her  visitor,  for  hitherto  the  manner  of  Lady  Sophia  bacr:^ 
been  so  cold  and  supercilious  as  not  to  have  preparec^ 
her  for  this  advance  towards  intimacy.     "  Bless  me' 
my  lady,  is  that  you  V  said  Lady  Mountserrat,  risin^^ 
from  her  recumbent  posture. 

"  Pray  don't  move,""  replied  Lady  Sophia.    "  Th^** 
truth  is,  I  felt  so  lonely  and  so  sad,"*^  and  she  appH^*^ 
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her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  ^^  that  I  came  to  sit  a 
little  with  you,  knowing  what  a  kind  heart  you  have, 
and  that  from  no  one  else  here  could  I  expect  sym* 
pathy.^ 

^^  Indeed,  then,  you  shall  find  it,  for  I  can  well 
&ncy  how  lonesome  you  must  feel  at  being  left  all  by 
yourself,  as  a  body  may  say,  for  fathers  and  mothers 
are  not  companions  like  a  sister — not,  to  tell  you  the 
taith,  that  ycMiTf  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  kin^ 
or  loving  one.**' 

"  Alas !  my  sweet  friend,  for  so  you  must  permit 
me  to  call  you,  you  have  but  too  well  divined  the 
£3Mt.  Lady  Fitzwarren  was  not  a  kind  sister,  but 
such  is  the  natural  tenderness  of  my  disposition  that, 
unrequited  though  it  was,  I  lavished  all  its  affection  on 
the  playfellow  of  my  childhood,  the  companion  of  my 
more  mature  years/^ 

"  More  fool  you,  my  dear  lady  !  Always  make  it  a 
rule  to  love  only  those  that  love  you,  and  you  can'*t 
go  wrong.  Thafs  my  plan,  and  I  never  stray 
from  it.*" 

"  Lady  Fitzwarren  quite  governed  me,  for  my  infa- 
tuated fondness  for  her  was  so  great  that  I  invariably 
yielded  to  her  wishes.  From  the  first  moment  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  dear  Lady  Mount- 
serrat,  I  longed  that  we  should  become  intimate 
friends,  for  I  felt  that  we  were  suited  to  each  other ; 
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but  mj  sister,  j^oui  of  jotir  atti^actions,  would  not 
permii  me  to  seek  you,  as  1  now,  freed  from  htt 
infiuence,  do  f^  and  the  Lady  Sophia  took  the  ml^ 
coarse  band  of  the  marchione^  and  pressed  it  affec- 
tionately. 

*-*  See,  now,  what  mistaken  a  person  may  niakt 
Would  you  belieTe  it ! — I  thought  that  yoa  and  your 
si^er  disliked  each  other  verj"  much,  and  that  po 
hoth  bore  no  good-will  to  me-  But,  B&id  I  to  mymil 
what  do  I  cjur^  whether  they  like  me  or  not !  so  I  wtnt 
on  never  minding.  But  now  you  t^Il  mo  that  pa 
really  wish  we  should  be  good  friends^  Fm  sure  I  h^^ 
no  objection.  And  so  your  sister  was  jealous  of  me! 
How  droll !  for,  as  I  am  a  married  woman,  I  conldnH 
be  in  her  way,''  observed  the  marchioness,  evidently 
pleased  by  the  flattery  of  Lady  Sophia. 

'^ Not  intentionally,  I  am  aware,  my  sweet  friend; 
but  she  feared  that  Lord  Fitzwarren  might  compare 
your  superior  charms  with  her  very  inferior  ones,  and 
so  perhaps  slight  her." 

'^  Poor  thing  !  I  am  sorry  I  made  her  uneasy.'' 

'^  And  will  you  let  me  love  you  a  great  deal,  and 
promise  to  love  me  a  little  in  return  f  asked  Lady 
Sophia,  putting  on  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles. 

'^  Indeed,  I  will,  so  here's  my  hand  on  the  baigain, 
replied  the  marchioness,  already  &scinated  by  tlie 
flattery  and  the  flatterer. 
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"  And,  now  that  we  are  sworn  friends,  I  must  be 
perfectly  confidential  with  you,  my  dear  marchioness. 
My  visits  to  you,  when  paid  alone,  must  be  stolen  and 
secret  ones  ;  mamma  never  allows  me  to  visit  any  one 
except  with  her,  and  would  be  very  angry  were  she  to 
discover  that  I  broke  through  the  rule.  Therefore, 
when  we  meet  in  her  presence,  we  must  afiect  not  to 
have  previously  seen  each  other  that  day.  You  will 
observe  this,  my  sweet  friend,  will  you  not  V 

^*  That  I  will ;  and  it  will  be  good  frm  to  take  in  the 
old  lady,  won't  it  r 

"  Capital !  You  are  so  clever,  and  so  amusing,  that 
even  already  I  feel  in  better  spirits.'*' 

"  Yes,  Fm  no  fool,  be  assured.  How  should  I  ever 
have  got  all  Mr.  Maclaurin's  great  fortune,  or  have 
become  a  marchioness,  if  I  was  r* 

"  Y'ou  might  have  become  anything  you  wished,  my 
sweet  friend.  With  charms  like  yours,  and  such  cle- 
verness, who  could  resist  you  f 

"And  yet  you  see  that  scamp,  the  marquis,  after 
all,  only  married  me  for  my  money.  Heigho  !  the 
thought  of  that  man  always  vexes  me.*" 

"  He  is  unworthy  of  your  wasting  a  thought  on  him. 
What  a  beautiful  brooch  that  is  you  wear  !  I  never  saw 
anything  half  so  pretty  ;"  and  the  Lady  Sophia  looked 
at  the  ornament  which  fastened  the  robe  of  the  mar- 
chioness Avith  covetous  eyes. 
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^I  am  g!^  roQ  like  h,**  replied tlie latter,  insUDilj 
uifistenizu:  ii,  ** for  it  is  roars  f*  and  she  attachedti 
to  the  A;£rrk«^  of  Ladj  Sophia. 

**  Beallv.  I  must  henceforth  aToid  admiring  an jtlung 
Tou  vearr  observed  Ladr  Sophia,  affecting  to  be  em- 
barraaaed,  thoo^  seaetlr  delighted  with  the  gift't 
^  bat  yoa  pc^ei»$  sneh  a  perfect  taste,  my  sweet  fiisid, 
that  one  cannot  help  expressing  the  admiration  yoar 
beantiml  ornaments  and  dreas  inspire.*" 

"*  Xow^  I  lemember  it."  said  the  marchioness,  ^  it  is 
said  that  presents  with  a  point  are  nnlnckj,  unless 
iome  coin  or  other  is  giren  in  exchange.  <jiTeiDe« 
thewfcre,  a  pacL  to  prevent  bad  Incf 

""  I  haT«  not  one  about  me,**  replied  Lady  Sophift  9 
**  bat  I  will  give  it  vou  when  next  we  meet.*" 

••  Xow,  mind  jroa  don't  forget  it ;  for  I  have  knowX* 
sacfa  things  to  happ^i  about  presents  with  a  point  o^ 
a  sharp  edge  !  >Miy,  there  was  a  pretty  girl  in  oia^ 
villao?  in  Ireland,  and  she  bought  a  penknife  at  th^ 
fiur  to  give  to  her  sweetheart,  to  whom  she  was  goin^' 
to  be  married^  and  in  two  days  afterwards  he  brokeE^^ 
engagv'meni  with  her — the  penknife  had  cut  love !  T^^ 
be  sure,  peofde  did  say  that  he  found  out  that  she  h^ 
been  receiving  presents  firom  another  yoimg  man,  whoi*^ 
he  had  warned  her  against  keeping  company  with,ta^ 
that  that  was  the  cause.  But  it's  my  opinion  that  tb^ 
penknife  was  the  real  cause,** 
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Lady  Sophia  was  disposed  to  smile  at  the  naivete 
with  which  the  parvenue  revealed  the  class  of  society 
with  which  her  yoathful  days  had  been  passed ;  but 
she  checked  the  inclination,  and  tacitly  assented  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  her  new  friend,  whom  she  left 
not  until  the  carriage  of  her  mother  driving  up  to  the 
door  warned  her  to  retreat. 

"  Adieu  !  my  sweet  friend,^  said  she,  embracing  the 
marchioness  with  aflFected  warmth,  "we  shall  meet 
again  in  the  evening.  How  I  wish  you  were  at  liberty 
to  converse  with  me  instead  of  playing  at  cards  I** 

"So  do  I  too,  my  dear ;  for  I  dislike  playing,  and 
hate  losing  my  money.  Not  that  I  value  money,  but 
that  I  don't  like  the  bad  luck  of  the  thing." 
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CHAPTER  L. 


Oh  I  WQuM  the  yoting  and  rich,  whose  path  of  life 

Is  strewn  with  dow*rs  thftt  hide  the  thonu  bend^ 
Bedk'Ct  that  pleasure  too  indtilged  is  rife 

^Vlth  evil,  and  soon  hdes  the  scented  wreath 
That  lends  to  luzuiy  a  transiait  gnoe, 

Like  that  which  reveUen  were  wont  to  twine 
In  ancient  days  aronnd  each  rosy  face, 

And  brimming  howl  filTd  high  with  rosy  wine; 
Bat  not  less  deleterious  were  the  howls, 
Though  round  them  floVrs  exhaled  their  perfoin'd  soob! 

"  And  so  Strathem  is  quite  done  up— completdj 
ruined,  I  hear,^  said  the  Marquis  of  Mountaensi  to 
Lord  Francis  MussTove  and  a  few  more  of  the  set,  ^ 
they  sat  in  the  bay,  or  as  it  might  more  i^y  ^ 
called  the  beau  window  at ^*8  club. 

*'  Quite,  as  I  understand,^  answered  Lord  Francia, 
with  a  rueful  elongation  of  yisage. 

^^  But  how  the  deuce  did  he  so  soon  get  rid  (f  U^ 
money!    I  always  heard  that  he  had  a  Toy  hxff 
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fortune,  and  he  was  not,  I  believe,  addicted  to  play,^ 
demanded  one  of  the  party. 

^^  You  knew  him  abroad,  Mounteerrat,  did  you 
notP  asked  another  of  the  clique.  "  How  did  he 
get  on  there  f 

'^  I  saw  as  little  of  him  as  I  could  help,  for  I  never 
liked  him.  He  was  always  a  formal  prig,^  was  the 
answer  of  the  marquis. 

^'  But  did  he  commit  any  follies  in  Italy  to  account 
for  this  unexpected  ruin  T  asked  another. 

'^  Yes,  he  squandered  lots  of  money  on  statues.'" 
''  I  heard  from  many  of  his  college  friends  that  he 
was  a  very  generous  fellow,  and  possessed  a  thousand 
good  qualities,^  observed  a  good-looking  young  man, 
with  hir  and  curly  hair. 

"  As  every  fellow  who  has  thousands  of  pounds  at 
his  disposal  is  said  to  have,""  said  Lord  Mountserrat, 
looking  superciliously.  ''  The  good  qualities  of  the 
rich,'^  continued  he,  "  are  never  overlooked  in  London, 
I  assure  you,  Campbell,  and  as  you  are  a  i^ety  young 
man^^  and  the  speaker  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
three  words,  "  you  would  do  well  to  remember  this 
£eu^,  as  it  may  render  you  less  credulous  with  regard 
to  the  asserted  merits  of  those  you  hear  lauded.^"* 

The  colour  rose  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Campbell,  for  he 
felt  the  implied  sarcasm,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  let 
it  pass  unnoticed ;  so,  turning  to  the  marquis,  he  re- 
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plied,  "  I  cannot  quite  assent  to  the  justio©  of  yoi 
assertion  that  the  rich  always  find  people  i^ady 
give  them  credit  for  good  qnalitieSH^  for  I  know  amf 
men,"  and  he  looked  steadily  at  Mount serrat,  *'  whose 
wealth  no  one  doubts,  yet  of  whom  do  ooe  epeaka 
well.'' 

The  marcjuis  bit  his  Lip^  bat  affected  not  to  not» 
the  retort,  while  some  of  the  group  smiled,  Add 
cbatiged  glances  with  each  other. 

"  You,  I  helisre,  Campbell,  belong  to  the  self-co] 
stituted  reEjenoratin^r  patriots^  of  the  day/'  resumed 
Lord  Mountserrat,  "  one  of  the  articles  of  whose  ereed 
is  to  defend  the  weak.  You  are  one  of  the  noble  band 
united  for  the  disinterested  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  world,  and  protecting  the  canaille.'^ 

"  And  you,  my  lord  marquis,^^  retorted  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "  belong,  I  suspect,  to  that  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy— Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  but  small ! — ^wha 
think  only  of  their  own  pleasures,  and  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  as  a  kingly  voluptuwy  of  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  once  did,  'Apr4s  nous  le  ddugey 

"  I  do  not,  I  confess,  pretend  to  the  sanctity  rf 
morals  and  patriotic  aspirations  of  your  set,**  was  th« 
rejoinder.  "  I  do  not  wish  that  the  lower  ordew 
should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  in  order  that,  by 
keeping  fidse  accounts,  they  may  be  enabled  to  rob  ni 
with  more  fedlity  and  impunity.     Instead  of  desiring, 
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yon  and  yonr  friends  do,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  lighten 
)  toil  and  increase  the  recreations  of  the  canaille, 
J  desire  would  be  to  leave  them  as  their  forefathers 
re,  in  their  primitive  state  of  ignorance,  to  wear 
t  their  lives  in  incessant  labour,  which  would 
3vent  their  having  time  to  meddle  in  political 
icussions,  and  give  trouble  to  those  bom  to  rule 
em.'" 

**  Luckily,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,^  replied 
r.  Campbell,  his  &ce  crimsoned  with  indignation, 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  you  have  just  uttered 
9  now  become  so  obsolete  and  unpopular  that  few 
>uld  have  the  hardihood  to  pronounce  them.  You 
bve  used  an  expression,  too,  which,  happily,  does  not 
isi  in  our  language,  and  for  which  we  have  no  syno- 
rme.  That  word,  so  insulting,  is  now  no  longer 
oken  even  in  the  country  where  it  originated,  and 

not  at  all  applicable  to  the  English  people— the 
lost,  noblest  race,  under  the  sun.*" 

*^  Bravo !  bravo,  Campbell  !^  cried  out  some  few 
lembers  of  the  club.  "  Campbell  for  ever  K^  "  Camp- 
ill,  the  friend  of  the  people  !  as  your  electors  styled 
ou.*' 

*'  And  the  friend  of  the  people  I  will  remain  while 

breathe,'^  said  Campbell,  "  and  I  glory  in  belong- 
ig  to  that  band  who  would  extend  the  blessing  of 
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education  to  their  poorer  brethren,  and  ameliorate  the 
hardships  of  their  cooditioD.^  ^ 

"  1  gire  you  joy  of  the  task>  The  labours  of  Hef* 
culea^  in  cleauBing  the  Augean  stable,  will  be  li^^ht 
compared  with  yours,  if  you  seek  to  purify  the  bUM 
and  polluted  minds  of  the  rabble^I  nse  that  dm§ 
lion  out  of  deference  to  your  repagnanoe  to  the  tui 
expressive  one,  cajmilie.^'' 

"  I  deny  that  the  miudi  of  the  English  people  nr* 
either  stolid  or  polluted.  They  re<juire  but  inst^i^ 
tion — and  their  taste  for  that  is  erery  day  becoiwifli: 
more  developed — to  render  them  what  nature  desigflol 
them  to  be,  a  wise  and  thinking  people,  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  wel&re  and  honour  of  their 
country,  and  contributing  largely  their  share  to 
both;^ 

"  This  discussion  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Campbell,  as 
little  amusing  to  others  as  to  me.**^ 

"  You  provoked  it,  and  ironically  styled  me  » 
patriot.  Would  I  could  deem  myself  really  worthy 
of  the  title  !  I  know  not  how  I  incurred  your  ire» 
unless  it  was  by  my  stating  that  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Strathem.*" 

"  I  never  saw  any  proofs  to  justify  this  praise,''  re- 
plied Mountserrat,  either  forgetful  of  the  frequent 
and  liberal  assistance  formerly  extended  to  him  by 
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Strathern,  and  never  repaid,  or  else  bent  on  stating  a 
fidsehood. 

"  He  nevertheless  bestowed  a  lar^e  sum  on  that 
poor  fellow  OUiphant/'  observed  Mr.  Campbell, 
**  when  those  who  had  won  thousands  from  that  un- 
happy man  are  said  to  have  refused  him  a  few  paltry 
hundreds  with  which  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  distant 
land." 

"  I  dare  say,  this  large  gift  was  all  a  story  got 
up,'*'  remarked  another.  "  People  are  not  now-a-daya 
flo  apt  to  throw  away  thousands ."'' 

"  Assisting  an  old  friend  ought  not  to  be  termed 
throwing  away  money,'"*  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Depend  on  it,"  observed  another,  "  he  must  have 
committed  numberless  acts  of  folly,  besides  building 
that  absurd  house.  He  was  always  a  sly  fellow,  and 
kept  his  vices  out  of  public  view." 

"  I  understand  that  he  gambled  desperately  in  the 
funds,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  Very  likely,  for  he  was  ever  of  a  speculative 
turn,"  replied  another. 

"  Some  one  hinted  that  he  had  given  a  certain 
foreign  due  an  enormous  sum  to  prevent  his  bringing 
an  action  of  damages  against  him,  when  some  letters 
of  his  to  the  fair  duchesse  fell  into  her  husband's 
hands,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  Come,  come,  that  must  be  a  tale  got  up  in  London, 
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and  by  some  untrayelled  scandal-monger^  for  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  (Continent  must  know  thai 
actions  of  damages  for  sins  like  that  jou  have  men- 
tioned are  there  unknown.*" 

"  You  donH  mean  to  say  that  foreign  women  are 
better  than  our  own  V  demanded  an  elderly  gentle- 
man with  spectacles,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  conversation,  being  occupied  in  writing  a  letter. 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  only  mean  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent, though  ample  causes  exist  for  giving  work  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  the  firailties  of  wive« 
are  not  exposed,  to  shame  a  husband  and  children, 
and  to  corrupt  the  readers  of  newspapers.*" 

"  And  so  the  injured  husband,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
is  obliged  to  pocket  tlie  affront,  and  ^gets  no  healing 
plaster  for  the  wound  in  the  shape  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  pounds  adjudged  him  by  twelve  honest  meu 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not ;  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part 
would  be  deemed  highly  dishonourable.'*'* 

"  But,  to  return  to  Strathern,'*'*  said  Mr.  Crawley  5 
"  some  one  mentioned,  last  night,  that  his  ruin  wa^ 
effected  by  the  smash  of  Messrs.  Takein  and  Cheatall-^ 
in  whose  hands  he  placed  a  large  capital,  to  lend  om* 
at  sixty  per  cent.**' 

**  I  can  believe  anything,"  observed  an  elderly  n»a»> 
who  had  been  poring  over  the  pages  of  a  Sunday  pap^'' 
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remarkable  for  the  pungency  of  its  attacks  on  the 
highest  class. 

"  But  this  passes  belief,''  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Why  so  ?— others  have  done  the  same/'  was  the 
answer. 

"You  must  not  believe  everything  that  Crawley 
says,*"  remarked  one  of  the  group.  "  He  acts  on  a 
principle  wholly  opposed  to  our  English  law  ;  for  he 
believes  every  man  guilty  of  whatever  crime  he  may 
be  accused  until  the  law  has  pronounced  his  innocence." 

"  The  only  plan  to  avoid  being  duped,**'  replied 
Crawley. 

"  You  saw  a  great  deal  of  Strathem  since  he  came 
back,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  addressing 
Lord  Francis  Musgrove. 

"  No,  not  a  great  deal." 

"  Come,  Franky,  don't  be  sly  ;  — why  deny  it  ?  — 
for  I  saw  you  some  half  dozen  times  going  to  his  room 
at  the  Clarendon." 

'*  Yes,"  remarked  another  ;  "  and  I  met  a  fellow 
yesterday  who  told  me  that  Strathem  had  accepted 
bills  for  you." 

"  Some  accommodation  bills  have  certainly  passed 
between  us,"  replied  Lord  Francis  Musgrove,  un- 
blushingly. 

"  Then  you'll  be  in  a  pretty  scrape,"  observed  the 
marquis. 

f2 
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''  Egad,  I  fear  00  T  answered  Lord  Fmaw|  **  W 
it  wm  devilish  wrong  of  Stratliem  to  take  one  in^  ^J 
pretending  to  b©  rjch,"" 

'*  Should  he  get  out  cf  limho,  we  BbsU  hara  him 
askiu^  all  faii  old  ac^^^uaintanee  to  lend  him  ntaotjt 
fiaid  €rawley, 

**  What  a  hore  !"  remarked  one  of  the  party. 

*'  The  only  way  to  avoid  it  h  to  cot  him.  I 
always  cut  acqoamtaDces  when  they  get  rained,''  ol^ 
tjerved  Crawley- 

^'  I   thoQgiit    you   once   eitperitiiioed   flonie  ieeoo^flj 
venience  from  acting  on   that   prindple,^  said  tlie 
Marquis  of  Mountserrat. 

"  Why,  it  is  sometimes  rather  dangerous,  I  confess ; 
for  poor  men  are  apt  to  be  proud,  and  resent  bdog 
cut,  as  in  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred.  1 
should  certainly  have  had  a  duel  on  my  hands,  onk 
that  my  poor  and  proud  adversary  could  not,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  find  a  friend  to  go  out  with  him,  so  I  got 
off.  But  really,  jesting  apart,  a  code  of  laws  should 
be  drawn  up  by  us,  the  elite  of  society,  to  regohk 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  circumstances.'*^ 

''  A  capital  notion,*^  said  Lord  Mountserrat,  ^'  and 
I  would  have  it  to  run  in  the  following  form  : — '  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  nobleman  or  gentleman  is  to  be 
expected  to  speak  to  or  answer  the  letters  of  any 
ruined  acquaintance,  or  former  friend,  or  to  give  him 
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what  is  called  satisfaction,  should  he  demand  it,  on  the 
plea  of  being  insulted.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  infringing  these 
regulations  shall  be  excluded  from  this  circle/'* 

"  Excellent,  excellent  r  exclaimed  several  of  the 
party. 

"  No,  no,''  vociferated  Mr.  Campbell,  indignantly. 
**  Such  a  code  would  dishonour  humanity,  and  I  know 
I  can  count  on  several  of  my  friends,  now  absent,  who 
would  reject  it  as  disdainfully  as  I  do." 

While  this  per8ifl<ige  was  amusing  the  members  of 
^'s,  Strathem  was  suffering  under  all  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  a  proud  and  sensitive  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, under  his  peculiar  circumstances.  The  news  of 
bis  arrest  had  spread,  like  lightning,  round  the  town. 
The  consequence  was,  that  payment  for  the  few  articles 
purchased  since  his  arrival  in  London  was  peremp- 
torily demanded,  and  he  found  himself  considered  and 
created  as  one  afflicted  with  the  disease  the  most 
Ireaded  and  carefully  avoided  in  London — poverty. 
Of  his  ci-devant  friend.  Lord  Francis  Musgrove,  and 
\  host  of  other  worthies  of  a  similar  kind,  he  saw  no 
more,  except  at  a  distance  in  the  streets,  where  they 
10  sooner  got  a  glimpse  of  him  than  they  quickly  re- 
created in  another  direction.  The  Marquis  of  Mount- 
jerrat  showed  more  effrontery,  for  he  coolly  looked 
Strathem  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  never  previously 
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b^heM  kim,  and  passed  on.  For  s  momeoi,  Stralbentll 
choler  ro$e,  and  he  wat^  half  templed  to  follow  lia 
iiiid  denmod  ealts&etic^ii  hr  this  affitml,  but  a  Utik 
refleetioQ  taught  him  that  ^tich  a  worthless  man  ni 
beneath  his  ii0tice,  aod  contempt  took  the  place  vf 
ang^f  in  his  breast » 

Another  bill  of  exchangi^,  to  a  rery  large  aoMHiiit, 
was  draiMi  bj  Lord  Deimington  on  hioi»  af  whidi  Jit 
was  apprised  bj  his  baaker^  \riih  a  notice  thai  to 
meet  it  would  not  only  take  all  tbt  money  of  hit 
lod^ced  in  their  handa,  bnt  kave  him  their  debtor  teB 
some  hundreds.  That  his  fri^d  ahoold  raqnive  sack 
large  sums  sorprised  while  it  greatljr  embanassed 
Strathem,  and  he  was  deliberating  on  what  steps  he 
had  best  take  to  meet  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the 
moment,  when  a  letter  reached  him  from  Mr.  Pap- 
worth,  stating  that  he  had,  at  length,  and  after  msny 
unexpected  difficulties,  succeeded  in  finding  a  pereoB 
who  was  ready  to  lend  the  sum  required  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and 
that  the  money  would  be  paid  down  as  soon  as  the 
deed  could  be  dra\\Ti.  "This,  be  assured,''  wrote 
Mr.  Papworth,  "  will  be  a  much  more  adyantageous 
arrangement  for  you  than  selling  out  of  the  fundfl 
when  they  are  so  very  low  as  at  present,  so  I  earnestly 
advise  you  to  adopt  it."" 

Strathem   wrote   his   assent   to  his   solicitor,  and 
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settled  with  his  bankers  to  pay  the  bill  drawn  on  him 
by  Lord  Delmington ;  not,  however,  without  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  firm  having  taken  the  liberty  of 
hinting  to  him  that  the  giving  carte  blanche  to  draw 
on  him  to  any  friend — nay,  even  to  one^^s  nearest  and 
dearest  relation — was  an  imprudence  that  few,  if  any, 
ever  committed  without  having  cause  to  repent  it. 
The  very  next  post  brought  a  letter  from  Lord  Del- 
mington, stating  that  he  had  that  day  discovered  that 
his  courrier  had  forged  his  name  to  two  bills  of  ex- 
change to  a  large  amount,  and  decamped  with  the 
money,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  household  bills  at 
Naples  unpaid,  and  himself  consequently  in  great 
embarrassment.  "  I  must  therefore,  my  dear  friend,"** 
wrote  Lord  Delmington,  "  ask  you  to  lodge  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  send  me  a  letter  of  credit  to 
that  amount,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the 
robbery  of  this  scoundrel  has  left  me  without  a  sous.'*'' 
Never  could  a  demand  have  arrived  more  inoppor- 
tunely. What  was  to  be  done?  To  apply  to  his 
bankers  he  knew  would  be,  if  not  useless,  at  least 
humiliating,  after  the  reflection  made  only  the  previous 
day  by  one  of  them  on  the  subject  of  his  liberality  to 
this  same  friend.  This  renewed  demand  would  con- 
firm their  belief  in  his  imprudence,  and  were  he  to 
reveal  the  cause  they  would  blame  him  still  more  for 
trusting  to  so  careless  a  person  as  this  transaction 
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piDTcd  Lord  Delmington  to  be.  \^'h3e  he  wii 
occupied  in  painful  refleetions  of  how  he  was  to  meet 
his  friend's  wants  with  as  littk  delay  as  possible,  t 
waiter  entered  with  the  morning  papers,  one  of  which 
Strathem  mechanieaUy  took  np  and  ran  his  eyes  oyer, 
when  they  became  arrested  bj  the  following  pin- 
^ph,  headed,  in  large  letters :  ^^  Death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Boehampton. — It  is  onr  painful  task  to  announce 
the  sudden  demise  of  this  excellent  and  lamented 
nobleman,  which  took  place  at  his  lordship^s  seat, 
Roehampton  Castle,  on  the  29th  inst.,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  hours.  The  marquis  is  succeeded  in  his 
titles  by  his  only  son,  the  Elarl  of  Delmington,  now  on 
the  Continent,  where  he  has  been  staying  for  some 
mouths  for  the  recoverj'  of  his  health.*" 

"  So  here  is  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  of  my 
friend,""  thought  Strathem.  "Poor  fellow!  he  will 
feel  this  event  severely,  for,  stem  and  unkind  as  his 
father  was,  I  know  he  yearned  to  be  reconciled  to 
him.  Now  my  bankers  will,  I  dare  say,  make  no 
objection  to  accoinraodate  the  rich  Marquis  of  Roe- 
hampton, whatever  they  might  have  done  to  the  poor 
Lord  Delmington.  I  only  hope  that  my  friend  will 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  vast  fortune  he  inherits,  and 
that  he  will  have  a  son.'*'' 

Sti-athem  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations. 
The  bankers  readily  gave  a  letter  of  credit  for  double 
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the  amount  Lord  Delmington  had  written  to  his 
friend  for — Strathem  thinking  it  advisable  to  send 
that  snm — nay,  they  even  complimented  him  on  the 
warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  friendship  to  the  absent 
marquis,  proving  that  the  poor  earl  of  the  previous 
day  was  viewed  in  a  very  diflferent  light  by  them  to 
the  rich  marquis  of  the  present. 

Strathem  himself  seemed  to  have  risen  in  their 
estimation  by  his  friend's  accession  to  wealth  and 
dignity,  and  by  the  certainty  which  this  accession 
afforded  of  the  speedy  repayment  of  the  large  sums  lie 
had  so  generously  advanced  to  him. 

"  World  !  world  V  thought  he,  as,  pacing  back  to 
his  hotel,  he  pondered  on  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  "  how  severe,  yet  how  profitable  are  thy  lessons 
to  those  willing  to  take  advantage  of  them !  How 
little  can  the  rich  judge  of  thee  when  all  thy  denizens 
to  them  wear  ever  a  smiling  countenance,  and  address 
them  only  with  courtesy  and  respect  !  But  let  me  not 
censure  the  world  at  large,  because  some  of  its 
members  have  been  found  unworthy.  Should  I  not 
rather  blame  myself  for  having  so  ill-chosen  my 
friends  ?  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  those  who,  guilty  of 
a  culpable  negligence  in  the  choice  of  their  associates, 
are  disposed  to  fall  into  misanthropy,  because  they 
find  themselves  disappointed  where,  had  they  been 
more  cautious,  they  would  never  have  foimded  any 
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hopee  of  a  real  {rbndshjp*  FriendsiliipP  Ihottgiit 
Strath  erD,  aa  he  continued  hia  oi*Kii  tat  ions :  *'  how 
grave  is  the  import  of  the  word,  yet  how  lightly  ia  it 
treated  !  It  is  a  pUiDt  that  strikes  root  only  in  »  &iie 
soil,  and  re<|[aii^s  the  rough  windfl  of  ftdvcfsity  to  tcrt 
ita  vigour*  Th^  effeminate  luxury  of  omr  timc^  is 
destructive  to  it^  existence,  aod  it  withers  and  <liefl 
in  crowded  cities,  as  does  some  hardy  shrub,  trans- 
planted from  tt«  native  earth,  whert  tbo  fresh  bnsst^ 
waved  it9  leaves^  to  the  arti Octal  h^i  of  a  cob- 
6*ervatory,^  ^ 

On  entering  his  hotel,  Strathem  found  aji  old  gtfi- 
tItMni\Tt.  with  a  very  prepoa^ssiog  countenance,  spr- 
ing to  the  porter. 

^^  Here  is  Mr.  Strathem,^  said  the  servant ;  bat  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  deaf,  did  not  hear  him. 

^^  My  name  is  Strathem.  May  I  inquire  your 
business  with  me  ?" 

^'  Mine,  sir,  is  Vincent — a  name  probably  unknown 
to  you ;  but  if  you  will  &Tour  me  with  a  private  inter- 
view of  a  few  minutes,  I  will  explain  the  motive  for 
this  intrusion.*" 

Strathem  courteously  invited  him  to  his  room,  and 
kftding  the  way  there,  they  were  soon  both  seated, 
when  Mr.  Vincent  thus  addressed  him — 

^^  I  am  come^  sir,  to  return  you  nay  wannest  thanb 
fer  an  act  of  kindnees  and  generosity  on  your  p^ 
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towards  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  and  in  whose  wel- 
fere  I  take  the  most  lively  interest." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  how  I  have  merited  these 
acknowledgments,**'  replied  Strathem. 

"  When  I  inform  you,  Mr.  Strathem,  that  you  see 
before  you  the  uncle  of  Frederick  OUiphant,  whom 
you  so  generously  assisted  when  ruined  by  his  own 
folly  and  association  with  persons  against  whom  I  fre- 
quently but  unavailingly  warned  him,  you  will  no 
longer  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  my  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you.  You  must  have  thought  me  hard-hearted 
and  unnatural  towards  my  unfortunate  nephew,  the 
only  son  of  a  dear  departed  sister,  and  confided  on  her 
death-bed  to  my  care.  Believe  me,  I  w^as  not  so,  but 
I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  appear  in  that  un- 
amiable  light,  as  the  sole  means  of  correcting  my  poor 
Frederick,  and  of  exposing  the  selfishness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  those  supposed  friends,  from  whom  not  all 
my  counsel  and  entreaties  could  wean  him.  I  had 
twice  paid  his  debts,  amounting  to  no  small  sums ; 
and  the  last  time  with  a  threat — provoked  by  his 
defence  of  those  very  persons  who  had  lured  him  into 
habits  of  ruinous  extravagance  and  dissipation,  and 
who  had  shamelessly  profited  by  his  inexperience  and 
folly — ^to  cast  him  off  for  ever  if  he  again  fell  into  the 
courses,  from  the  inevitable  results  of  which  I  had  then, 
for  the  second  time,  rescued  him.     Even  this  threat 
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did  not  prevent  his  a^^ain  becoming  the  prey  of  his 
designing  associates.  My  having  twice  paid  such 
large  sunis  for  him  led  them  to  believe  that  I  would 
still  continue  ready  to  extricate  him,  and  pay  them 
the  sums  they  had  won  from  him  at  play.  Their  con- 
duct, equally  heartless  and  shameless,  effected  that 
which  all  my  advice,  entreaties,  and  menaces  had 
failed  to  produce,  namely,  a  late,  but  fiill  conviction 
of  their  utter  worthlessness,  and  his  own  obstinate 
folly.  Ashamed  to  throw  himself  once  more  on  my 
kindness,  and  writhing  under  the  sense  of  his  sins  and 
their  insults,  to  what  fetal  step  might  my  poor  mis- 
guided nephew  not  have  been  hurried  into,  had  you, 
sir,  not  reached  out  a  hand  to  save  him  f*  and  here  the 
old  t^jentleman's  lips  quivered  with  emotion,  and  he 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

''  1  was  only  too  happy  to  be  of  use  to  an  old 
friend,  of  whose  goodness  of  heart  I  always  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  ;  and  I  must  add,  that  the  terms 
of  gratitude  and  affection  in  which  he  named  his  obli- 
gations to  you,  Mr.  Vincent,  as  well  as  his  deep 
regret  for  having  slighted  your  counsel,  of  the  wisdom 
of  which  he  had  unhappily  but  too  late  become  sen- 
sible, insured  him  my  good  will  and  regard."" 

"  Did  he  speak  of  me  with  gratitude  and  affection  f 
said  the  old  man.  "  Ah  !  my  poor  boy  !  He  little 
knew  how  my  heart  was  pained  while  acting  with  a 
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sternness  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  for  what  I  believed 
to  be  the  only  means  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  real 
characters  of  those  who  had  led  him  to  ruin.  And  I, 
too,  Mr.  Strathern,  misjudged  him,  for  when  I  dis- 
covered, through  the  medium  of  a  person  I  employed 
to  find  out  how  he  was  going  on,  that  he  was  again 
plunged  in  debt,  and  harassed  by  his  vile  associates 
for  the  payment  of  his  gambling  debts  to  them,  I 
imagined  that  his  avoidance  of  me  proceeded  from 
hardness  of  heart,  rather  than  from  shame  and  contri- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  the  poor  prodigal,  and 
opening  my  arms  to  the  penitent,  I  waited  until  he 
would  implore  the  pardon  I  was  ready  to  grant.  But 
I  waited  in  vain.  A  letter  from  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  he  embarked  for  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  which 
was  not  to  reach  me  until  the  vessel  had  sailed,  first 
apprised  me  of  the  state  of  his  feelings,  his  deter- 
mination to  become  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
your  bounty,  which  had  enabled  him  to  put  his  inten- 
tions into  effect  with  comfort  and  respectability. 

"  The  letter  was  a  heartrending  one ;  and  you  may 
judge,  Mr.  Strathern,  of  my  emotions  on  finding  that 
the  only  relative  I  have — ^the  being  who,  with  all  his 
errors,  my  heart  still  clung  to — ^had  left  England  for 
80  remote  a  part  of  the  globe,  while  I,  a  poor,  old,  soli- 
tary man,  with  no  one  on  earth  to  love  but  him,  was 
longing  to  pardon  and  take  him  to  my  arms  again. 
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When  I  had  perused  this  sad  letter,  I  searched  the 
newspaper  to  find  what  day  the  Fair  Bosamond— -for 
so  was  the  ship  named — ^had  actually  sailed,  and  judge 
of  my  delight  when  I  saw  that  she  had  put  in  at 
Portsmouth,  and  was  there  delayed  by  contrary  winds. 
O,  Mr.  Strathem !  never  before  that  moment  was  I 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  railroads.  To  hurry  off 
and  depart  by  the  next  train  was  my  first  thought. 
Luckily ,^  I  caught  it  two  minutes  before  it  started, 
and,  having  reached  Portsmouth,  I  ran  to  the  Point 
more  rapidly  than  I  thought  my  old  legs  could  ever 
again  move,  and  found,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  that  the 
Fair  Rosamond  was  still  wind-bound  in  the  harbour. 
I  instantly  entered  a  boat,  was  rowed  to  the  ship,  and 
soon  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  my  poor  boy,  who, 
overjoyed  to  see  me,  wept  like  a  child  on  my  breast 

'^  Fain  would  he  persuade  me  that  he  was  unworthy 
to  be  restored  to  my  &vour — ^that  he  ought  to  go  to 
the  place  of  his  destination,  and  there  prove,  by  his 
steadiness  and  industry,  his  regret  for  the  past,  and 
his  desire  to  atone  for  it,  I  had  much  difficulty  in 
inducing  him  to  return  with  me,  and  it  was  only  by 
declaring  my  fixed  determination  to  proceed  with 
him — a  step  which,  at  my  advanced  age,  and  with 
my  infirmities,  would  have  been  most  unadvisable— 
that  I  won  his  assent  to  come  on  shore  with  me.  He 
has  opened  his  whole  heart  to  his  old  uncle,  and  I 
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have  poured  the  balm  of  pity  and  afFection  into  it. 
Never  did  I  love  him  so  tenderly  as  now,  and  never 
did  I  feel  so  confident  of  his  thorough  and  enduring 
reformation. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  we  came  back  to 
London,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  confined  to  his 
room  by  a  sprained  ankle,  or  he  would  have  been  here 
ere  this,  to  repeat  to  you  again  his  and  my  eternal 
gratitude  for  your  generosity  and  continued  friendship 
at  a  time  when  he  was  not  only  abandoned,  but  insulted 
by  his  wortldess  companions,  and  to  repay  you  the  sum 
you  so  nobly  lent  him,  when  there  was  so  little  pros- 
pect of  the  poor  fellow^'s  being  ever  able  to  reAind  it. 
Here  is  the  money,  sir,  and,  if  it  would  not  be 
deemed  too  great  a  liberty,  I  would  venture  to  add 
that  should  you  ever  require  a  loan  of  ten  times  its 
amount,  you  will  ever  find  me  proud  and  happy  to 
advance  it  on  the  shortest  notice.  My  nephew's  first 
visit  will  be  to  you,  and  should  you  feel  disposed  to 
honour  him  by  a  call,  I  need  not  add  what  pleasure  it 
will  afibrd  him  and  me  to  receive  one  who  has  proved 
himself  so  true  a  friend.'*'* 

Mr.  Vincent  took  his  departure,  leaving  Strathem 
agreeably  impressed  in  his  favour,  and  pleased  that 
his  kindness  towards  his  old  friend  Olliphant  had  pro- 
duced so  salutary  a  result. 

"  Yes,^  thought  he ;  "  all  men  are  not  cold-hearted 
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^^  I  most  entreat  your  attention  to  the  game,  deir 
Ladj  Moantserrat,'^  observed  Lord  WeUerbj. 

^^  Oh,  botheration  to  the  game  !^  was  the  snswer, 
the  wine  she  had  drank  now  beginning  to  show  its 
effects  on  the  lady. 

*^Her  hdyship  has  wenouneed,'*^  said  Mr.  Weih 
worth. 

**  Is  it  me  ?  Not  I ! — ^I  never  renomioed  in  aD  my 
life,  so  donH  be  charging  me  with  any  snch  crime. 
Fm  above  doing  anything  low  or  mean  o(  the  kinC 
and  the  huly^'s  colour  assumed  the  tint  of  a  peony  from 
anger,  at  what  she  considered  to  be  an  accusation  of 
unfair  play. 

*^  Bless  me,  madam  !  I  never  meant  to  insmnate 
anything  in  the  leath  offentliive,'**  replied  Mr.  Web- 
worth.  **  You  wevi^ed  thwough  mistake,  while  yoa 
were  speaking  about  your  album.^ 

**  And  couldn't  you  say  so  at  first !  There's  no- 
thinor  affronting  in  saying  I  revoked  —  every  one 
knows  that.  But  when  you  say  I  renounced,  it's 
quite  a  different  thing."" 

There  was  something  so  very  comical  in  Web- 
worth's  look  of  utter  astonishment  at  this  speech,  thit, 
albeit  unused  to  indulge  in  laughter.  Lady  Wellerbv 
could  not  control  her  risibility,  though  her  husband 
ca$t  an  angry  glance  at  her. 

'*  ^^'hat's  the  joke,  my  kidy  T  demanded  the  mar- 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

There*8  nought  on  earth  more  vile  and  baae 
Than  those  who  sprung  from  noble  race, 
When  they,  for  filthy  lucre^s  sake, 
Acquamtance  with  the  low  will  make, 
And  hold  communion  with  a  mind 
By  education  ne*er  refined ; 
For  vulgar  great  more  vulgar  far 
Than  lowly  vulgar  surely  are.** 

'  Well,  you  must  allow,  Lord  Wellerby,  little  dia- 
led as  you  in  general  are  to  give  me  credit,  that  I 
^e  succeeded  in  securing  Olivia  a  very  brilliant  mar- 
ge,*" said  Lady  Wellerby  to  her  lord,  as  they  sat 
ether  tete-d'tete,  the  evening  of  the  marriage  of 
ir  daughter,  previous  to  going  to  Lady  Mount- 
rafs  to  play  whist. 

*  You  are  always  so  ready  to  give  yourself  credit 
,t  there  is  little  need  of  my  paying  you  compli- 
nts,*"  replied  her  surly   husband.      "  Besides,    I 
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think  it  was  the  girPs  own  sharpness  that  secured  the 
marriage.  She  had  her  wits  about  her,  and  knew 
what  she  was  doing." 

"  But  to  whom  does  she  owe  her  sharpness,  I  should 
like  to  know,  Lord  Wellerby  ?  Is  it  not  to  my  coun- 
sel, to  my  indefatigable  zeal  in  pointing  out  to  her 
the  path  she  was  to  pursue  V^ 

"  You  only  did  your  duty,  and  certainly  you  took 
many  years  to  catch  a  husband  for  Livy.  A  clever 
mother  would  have  secured  one  long  ago.**' 

"  Yes,  if  she  had  a  reasonable  husband  to  assist  her 
schemes,  and  help  her  to  play  the  fish  caught  on  her 
bait,  and  to  land  them." 

"The  less  men  meddle  in  such  work  the  better. 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  lend  a  hand  to  it,  for  the 
recollection  of  how  I  was  hooked  in  myself  would  al- 
ways prevent  me  from  helping  any  other  poor  devil 
into  such  a  scrape." 

"  Hooked  in,  my  lord  !" 

"  Yes,  hooked  in,  my  lady." 

"  My  position  and  the  numerous  excellent  offers  of 
marriage  1  had  received  precluded  the  necessity  of  mj 
condescending  to  use  any  arts  to  secure  a  husband.'' 

"  Why  did  you  use  them  then  ? — ^for  use  them  you 
positively  did." 

"  Really,  Lord  Wellerby,  you  shock  and  humiliate 
me  by  such  unfounded  assertions." 
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"  Then  you  should  not  provoke  them.  Ill  tell  you 
what,  Lady  Wellerby,  Tve  remarked  that  whenever 
you  begin  to  praise  your  own  address  and  cleverness, 
it  is  but  a  preface  to  some  demand  on  my  purse  ;  and, 
when  Tve  been  so  stupid  and  thoughtless  as  to  assent 
to  your  self-commendations,  you  at  once  pounce  on  me 
with  a  request  for  money.  You  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  that  I  am  chary  in  my  praises,  knowing  the 
unfair  advantage  that  would  be  taken  of  them.'** 

'*  Well,  my  lord,  as  you  have  brusque  the  subject  of 
money,  without  any  delicacy  to  my  feelings,  I  may  as 
well  state,  without  any  further  circumlocution,  that  I 
am  in  great  want  of  some,  and  that  I  consider  myself 
fully  entitled  to  demand  it  after  the  enormous  savings 
I  have  efiFected  for  you,  in  making  Lord  Fitzwarren 
believe  that  it  was  the  husband,  and  not  the  father, 
who  always  furnished  the  trousseau  and  corbeille. 
Had  I  not  done  so,  how  heavy  a  sum  would  you  have 
had  to  expend?  And  did  I  not  manage,  also,  to 
make  him  pay  for  the  dejeuner j  as  well  as  all  other 
expenses  incurred  for  the  marriage  ?  a  thing  never 
previously  done  by  a  bridegroom." 

"  And  so  you  think  the  money  saved  on  this  occa- 
sion ought  to  find  its  way  into  your  purse  !  What 
Would  be  the  advantage  of  saving  on  one  side,  if  the 
Savings  were  to  go  to  the  other,  I  should  like  to  knowf** 

"  You  have  such  an  extraordinary  way  of  seeing 
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'^  Only  ten  guineas,  as  we  did  not  bet  on  the  rob* 
ber;' 

"  And  fifty  pounds  to  me,"  said  Ladj  Wellerby. 

"  Ay,  you^U  be  sure  not  to  forget  it,''  replied  th^ 
marchioness,  ^'  for  this  is  the  second  time  within  th^ 
last  three  minutes,  that  youVe  told  me  of  it,*" 

*'^  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  named  it  before.'' 

'*  I  thought  as  much,"  observed  Lady  Mountserra^ 
winking  her  eye,  and  her  countenance  assuming  aj3 
expression  of  broad  humour,  that  provoked  a  laogli 
even  from  the  grave  Webworth,  and  a  smile  firom 
Lord  Wellerby.      *'  I'm  sure  if   I  forgot  the  dirty 
half  hundred,  as  the  people  in  Ireland  used  to  call 
the  50th  regiment  of  foot,  you'd  never  be  the  wonuui 
to  say  a  word  more  about  it.     Not  you,  in  troth,  for 
you  don't  care  about  money,  and  would  just  as  sood 
lose  as  win  /" 

Unaccustomed  to  this  coarse  mode  of  bantering, 
Lady  Wellerby  felt  exceedingly  embarrassed  under 
it,  but  dreaded  provoking  a  new  attack,  by  maiuDg 
any  answer. 

"  Bring  me  my  cheque-book,  that  I  may  pay  Lady 
Wellerby,  for  fear  her  ladyship's  memory  should  ftil 
her  about  it.  Mr.  Bebworth,  or  Webworth,  here's 
your  money,  and  with  it  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice — never  accuse  a  lady  of  renooncini^,  for  no  lady 
of  real  rank  will  stand  it,  I  can  tell  you,  althougli 
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woman.  You  hare  not  worn  well,  either,  Lady  Wei- 
lerby,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for  you  look  at  least 
seven  years  older  than  you  are/' 

"  And  you,  my  lord,  ten.  But  what  has  my  age 
to  do  in  the  present  question!  I  want  a  hundred 
pounds — ^a  sum  too  paltry  to  make  such  difficulties 
about."" 

"  If  I  win  at  cards  to-night,  I'll  let  you  have  it  to- 
morrow.'"' 

"  You  are  sure  to  win  5  for  you  know  that  your 
vulgar  adversary  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  game.  So  you  may  as  well  give  me  a  cheque  for 
the  money  now.  There  is  your  writing-box,  and 
your  cheque-book  is  in  it ;"  and  her  ladyship  nimbly 
arose,  brought  the  writing-box,  and  placed  it  before 
him. 

He  wrote  the  cheque,  grumbling  all  the  time  he  did 
80  ;  and,  having  handed  it  to  his  wife,  said,  "  Have 
you  yet  arranged  for  making  a  new  agreement  with 
the  master  of  this  hotel  for  our  repasts  T' 

"  No  ;  I  have  not  had  time." 

"  Let  it  be  done  then  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
reduction  in  our  family  will  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  our  bills.  As  Sophy  has  a  double-bedded 
room,  your  maid  can  occupy  the  second  bed,  and  that 
will  save  paying  for  her  room." 

"  Sophy  won"'t  approve  this  arrangement ;    and,  as 
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my  maid's  room  is  nothing  mare  than  a  closets  I  doii*t 
think  any  saving  will  he  effected  by  it«^  '^| 

"  Ascertain  tliis  point,  aod,  if  you  find  a  few  firaneii 
or  even  pauls,  a  weok  can  be  saved,  remember  I  doji\ 
care  a  pin  whether  Sophy  likea  it  or  not.  I  wish  wt 
could  get  her  off"  our  bands.  Daughters,  at  best^  in 
a  great  plague  to  have  ;  for  one  is  obliged  to  be  civi) 
to  every  puppy  or  fool  who  would  be  a  good  parti ^  in 
hopes  of  catching  him  ;  but,  when  girls  art?  plain,  it 
is  the  case  with  ours,  they  are  a  heavy  weight  on  one\ 
hands.     Sophy,  too,  is  rather  plainer  than  Livy*"     W 

"  I  donH  B^t^  with  you,  for  she  has  aomethins: 
very  piquant  in  her  face.'' 

'^  You  say  that  because  she  is  as  like  you  as  pos- 
sible, Lady  Wellerby.  The  only  piquant  thing  in  her 
face  that  I  can  see  is  a  nose  so  sharp  that  it  looks  as 
if  it  could  cut  like  a  knife." 

"  Better  than  have  one  like  a  tomato,''  replied  the 
lady,  glancing  spitefully  at  the  red  nose  of  her  hus- 
band, which  grew  redder  at  this  remark. 

''  I  think,  with  a  little  good  management,  we  might 
arrange  to  be  invited  to  dinner  every  day  with  Lady 
Mountserrat,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  our  dinners 
at  home,"  said  Lord  Wellerby,  after  a  few  nunvtee^ 
reflection. 

*'  But  only  think  what  a  bore  it  will  be." 

"  Do  you  call  it  a  bore  to  get  a  much  better  dinner 
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and  wine  than  we  can  afford  to  have  at  our  own  ex- 
pense r 

"  If  she  were  less  vulgar,  it  might  be  bearable,  but 
really  she  is  insupportable." 

"  Not  a  bit  more  so  than  many  of  your  friends. 
And,  even  if  she  were,  good  dinners  and  wine,  free  of 
dH  cost,  are  worth  making  some  sacrifices  for.  Try 
and  manage  this.  Throw  out  some  hints  about  our 
being  so  much  less  well  served  than  she  is,  and  you 
can  add  something  about  our  feeling  so  triete  without 
Livy,  that  we  hate  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  home." 

"  As  you  wish  it,  I  will,  my  lord ;  but  indeed  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  poorer  fere  at  home." 

"  Come,  let  us  be  off ;  it  is  ten  oVlock  by  my  watch. 
Ring  for  Sophy  to  go  with  us." 

The  Wellerbys  found  Lady  Mountserrat  and  her 
dame  de  compapnie  still  seated  at  dessert,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  rare  fruit  and  wines  on  the  table. 

^^ Bless  me,  is  it  so  late?"  said  the  marchioness, 
striking  her  repeater.  "  I  dined  later  than  usual,  for 
my  appetite  was  spoiled  by  the  wedding  breakfest,  and 
yet  to  pass  away  the  time  without  dining  was  more 
than  I  could  do.  What  would  become  of  one  if  the 
long  hours  were  not  broken  by  ones  meals  ?  Dejeunen 
and  early  dinners  always  set  me  wrong  for  the  day, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  recover  myself  is  to  sit  down 
to  a  late  dinner,  when  all  is  over,  just  as  if  I  had 
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eaten  nothing  before.  Will  yon  have  some  fruit  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  my  lord  and  ladies !  it  will  do  jou 
good,  depend  on  it,  for  you  all  look  as  jaded  as  if  you 
had  been  up  all  last  night.*^ 

Lady  Wellerby  and  her  daughter  declined  the  offer; 
but  her  lord,  reflecting  that  the  more  wine  his  hostess 
drank^  the  less  able  would  she  be  to  attend  to  her 
whist,  he  accepted  the  proffered  fruit,  and  affected  to 
drink  the  wine,  taking  care,  unperceived  by  the  mar- 
chioness, to  dilute  it  plentifully  with  water. 

^*'  I  am  glad  I  have  some  one  to  keep  me  in  coun- 
tenance,'* observed  the  lady,  "  for  I  really  feel  that  I 
require  an  extra  glass  of  wine  to-day.  Weddings  are 
melancholy  things — at  least,  I  find  them  so  ;  but  thi? 
is  only  natural  in  my  case,  for  they  must  always  re- 
mind me  of  my  own.  Heighho  !  when  I  think  that 
I  have  been  but  so  short  a  time  married,  and  that 
instead  of  having  a  loving  husband  to  share  my  joys 
and  cares,  *  to  have  and  to  hold  for  better  for  worse/ 
as  the  parson  said,  and  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  »)D 
and  heir,  who  would  be  a  marquis  after  his  father  wa." 
no  moiv,  I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  just  as  if  I  bad 
dn>ppod  down  fivm  the  clouds,  with  no  one  to  c^^ 
whether  I  am  sick  or  sorry,  I  almost  wish  I  had  never 
become  a  great  lady,  and  had  remained  poor  and  coo- 
tent«\l  among  my  own  equals,  with  whom  I  nug^t 
have  been  happy .'^ 
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**  You  must  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy  reflections, 
my  dear  marchioness;  you  have  friends,  and  will, 
doubtlessly,  form  many  more,*'  said  Lady  Wellerby. 

**  You  are  fatigued  and  nervous ;  let  me  recom- 
mend you  another  glass  of  wine,^  added  her  husband. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  try  another  glass.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me  ;  I  don't  enjoy  my 
meals  as  I  used  to  do  ;  and  wine,  which  used  to  ele- 
vate my  spirits,  now  only  cheers  me  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  I  become  lower  than  ever." 

*'  Living  so  much  alone  is  the  cause,  you  may  be 
assured,  my  dear  marchioness,"  answered  Lady  Wel- 
lerby. *'  You  require  cheerful  society  at  dinner ; 
friends  who  would  induce  you  to  eat  and  drink  a  little 
more.  Society  is  everything  for  persons  subject  to  low 
spirits." 

**  But  how  am  I  to  have  it,  if  I  don't  know  people  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  my  family  would  be  delighted  to  give 
you  as  much  of  their  company  as  you  wished,"  said 
Lord  Wellerby. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  you  all  come  and  dine  with 
me  every  day  while  we  stay  at  Naples,  and  bring 
any  pleasant  people  you  happen  to  know  with  you." 

"  But  would  not  that  be  trespassing  too  much  on 
your  hospitality,  my  dear  lady?  If,  indeed,  you 
would  dine  with  us  on  alternate  days,"  added  Lady 
Wellerby,  with  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles,  while 
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her  hnsiwid  kMJced  agbut,  ket  hifl  wife^s  raah  proposal 
^Kwld  be  accepted. 

*^Xa.**  replied  the  marchioiieas ;  'Met  itbeisIwisL 
I  piefrr  dining  al  home,  and  will  really  be  glaui  if  joa 
will  all  dine  with  meereiTdaT;  bat  mind  yon  try  and 
bring  some  pleasant  pc<^e  with  yon  just  for  sake  ct 
variety,  tor  one  gets  tired  of  having  always  the  sane 
frees  at  dinno*.  just  as  one  does  of  having  the  same 
dishes  ;**  a  tmth  irfiich  the  Wellerby  fiumily  feh  it 
wonld  have  been  more  civil  of  tiieir  hostess  to  hife 
sappressed.  Having.,  however,  gained  the  point  her 
lord  wished.  Lady  Wellerby  cast  a  triomphant  lock  at 
him.  whidi  expi^etsaed,  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  do, 
*'  See  how  cleverly  I  manage  everything,  and  without 
compromising  our  dignity  either.*"  But  her  lord 
affected  not  to  see  the  glance,  or  to  appear  consciom 
of  the  success  of  her  scheme,  lest  it  should  hereaft^ 
be  cited  against  him  as  a  ground  for  claiming  remime- 
ration. 

Lady  Wellerby  and  her  daughter  impatiently  waited 
for  the  marchioness  to  leave  the  satte^-manffer,  io 
which  the  mingled  odours  of  savoury  platSy  fruit,  and 
wine  rendered  their  stay  very  disagreeable;  while 
Mrs.  Bernard,  blushing  to  her  very  temples  at  seeing 
Lady  Mountserrat  expose  her  unfeminine  pendant  for 
wine  so  openly  before  strangers,  kept  casting  imploring 
glances  towards  her,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  leave 
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the  room.  The  courrier,  who  knew  the  predilection  of 
his  liege-lady  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  took  care 
that  she  should  not  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them  by  too  early  a  summons  to  coffee ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  until  the  patience  of  the  ladies  was  quite  ex- 
hausted that  he  announced  that  it  was  served  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  the  marchioness,  taking  the  offered 
arm  of  Lord  Wellerby,  wicked  with  unsteady  steps  to 
that  apartment.  Having  done  due  honour  to  the 
copious  supply  of  cakes,  served  with  tea,  and  Mr.  Web- 
worth  having  made  his  appearance.  Lady  Mountserrat 
gaid,  "  Well,  as  there  are  four  of  us,  I  suppose  I  mttgt 
play  whist ;  not  that  the  game  at  all  amuses  me,  for, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  rather  sit  chatting 
than  playing  cards.**^ 

"  Then  I  hope  you  will  not  play  on  our  account,"* 
replied  Lady  Wellerby,  "  for  I  should  be  sorry  that 
you  stood  on  ceremony  with  us."** 

Lord  Wellerby  glanced  angrily  at  his  wife,  fearing 
that  their  hostess  might  avail  herself  of  this  civil 
speech,  and  decline  cards ;  but  a  thought  having 
crossed  the  half-bewildered  brain  of  that  lady  that  her 
declining  whist  might  be  looked  on  as  originating  in  a 
dread  of  losing  her  money,  she  instantly  declared 
that,  however  bad  her  luck  might  be,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  show  her  visitors  that  she  was  not  to  be 
daunted. 

o  2 
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*  ThJ!  wt  euth  for  pathneoB  T  said  Mr.  Webwc. 

**  Loid  Weilerbj  and  I  aw  snch  old-fasbioiied  p«^ 
^us  that  w^  mske  it  a  point  ilw&ji  to  pbj  togetW^ 
nulled  the  ^oiiEitesa. 

''  Itfa  thath  i|iiitb#  Mr  T  d^maiaded  Wtbwoftb ; 
'^aud  vouH  ith  be  «  ir^my  g^eal  ditbadvantufe  t» 
your  oppODvaAii  pl^^B^  igainst  two  pefsuns,  %hK 
h&vmg  beeD  pathiieiis  ^a  long,  ma&t  thoroagblT  l^^ 
fach  (vih€r  3  pUj  T 

*' Thais  what  I  think,  too,''  obeerred  the  wr- 
diioness,  **  far  I  hxre  ootiecd  that  m j  lord  and  I1J7 
alwmjs  wm.  Sappose,  th0Nfiiie»  ne  c«l  ftr  ptftom 
as  Mr.  Webwofth  has  proposed.^ 

''  If  joQ  insist  on  it,  certainty^  said  Lord  WdMy, 
locddng  anything  bat  pleased  at  the  prcqwsal. 

''  Yes»  let  as  cot,  let  as  eat,  by  all  means,^  re 
joined  the  hostess,  saiting  the  aetion  to  the  word^ani 
to  her  great  satis&ction,  it  was  dedikd  by  thednwii^ 
^the  eards  that  she  was  to  be  the  partno*  of  Lord 
Wdlerby,  while  his  lady  became  the  paitner  rf 
Mr.  Webworth. 

''What  are  yoa  dreaming  tiC  Mrs.  Bonardr  d^ 
manded  the  marehkiiesa,  kokii^  sognly  at  her  dtaflf 
A  €9mfmfmm.  ^lkm\  yoa  see  thai  Lady  Sophii 
waatssomethiag  to  diTert  her!  Open  Aem  boob-' 
I  fiwget  what  yoa  call  then»— that  haTs  the  piftly 
pielaies  ia  "«&.  And  pretty  they  o«^t  to  be;  6r 
iWyeoitmtamiiilofmQBej.  WoaU  70a  bdiif«  i^ 
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Lady  Sophia?  every  drawing  in  that  book,  for  all 
they  are  so  small,  and  have  so  little  bright  colours  in 
'em,  cost  me  twenty — ay,  and  thirty  pounds  a  piece : 
for  when  I  heard  that  the  Duchess  of  Castle  Belling- 
ham  had  employed  the  best  painters  to  make  a  book 
for  her,  I  determined  that  I'd  have  as  good  a  one. 
Not  that  I  care  a  pin  about  pictures,  but  just  to  let 
people  see  that  Vd  have  as  dear  a  picture-book  as 
her.'"  Lady  Sophia  seated  herself  at  a  table,  on  which 
Mrs.  Bernard,  having  drawn  out  the  beautifully-bound 
album  from  its  morocco  case,  placed  it,  and  began 
turning  over  the  leaves. 

"  What  queer  people  poets  are  V  observed  Lady 
Mountserrat.  ^^  When  I  heard  that  the  Duchess  of 
Gastle  Bellingham  had  a  book  all  filled  with  poems, 
written  in  it  by  the  greatest  poets  of  the  day,  I  thought 
I'*d  have  one,  too,  and  I  made  my  dam  de  company 
write  to  all  those  whose  names  I  could  learn,  to  offer 
them  their  own  terms  for  a  copy  of  verses  to  be  made 
on  me,  and  written  in  my  book.  Would  you  believe 
it,  ladies  and  gentlemen! — ^not  one  of  them  ever  an- 
swered the  letters ;  though  why  they  should  not 
write  for  my  money  as  readily  as  they  do  when  a 
publisher  pays  ''em  I  canH  imagine ;  or  why  they 
should  not  be  paid  for  verses  as  painters  are  for 
drawings,  I  can'^t  make  out.**" 
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^'  I  must  entreat  your  attention  to  the  gsme,  dear 
Lady  Mountserrat/'  observed  Lord  Wellerby. 

"  Oh,  botheration  to  the  game !"  was  the  answer, 
the  wine  she  had  drank  now  beginning  to  show  its 
effects  on  the  lady. 

"Her  ladyship  has  wenounced,''  said  Mr.  WA- 
worth. 

"  Is  it  me  ?  Not  I ! — I  never  renonnced  in  all  my 
life,  so  don"*t  be  charging  me  with  any  such  crime. 
Fm  above  doing  anything  low  or  mean  of  the  kinC 
and  the  lady'^s  colour  assumed  the  tint  of  a  peony  from 
anger,  at  what  she  considered  to  be  an  accusation  of 
unfair  play. 

"  Bless  me,  madam  !  I  never  meant  to  insinuate 
anything  in  the  leath  offenthive,*^  repUed  Mr.  Web- 
worth.  "  You  wevoked  thwough  mistake,  while  yon 
were  speaking  about  your  album.'' 

"And  couldn't  you  say  so  at  first?  There's  no- 
thing affronting  in  saying  I  revoked  —  every  one 
knows  that.  But  when  you  say  I  renounced,  it^s 
quite  a  different  thing." 

There  was  something  so  very  comical  in  Web- 
worth's  look  of  utter  astonishment  at  this  speech,  thatt 
albeit  unused  to  indulge  in  laughter.  Lady  Welleri^y 
could  not  control  her  risibility,  though  her  hHsband 
cast  an  angry  glance  at  her. 

"  What's  the  joke,  my  lady  f  demanded  the  mat- 
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chioness.  ^^  It  mnst  be  something  mighty  good,  for  I 
never  saw  you  laugh  before.  Let  us  have  a  share  in 
it." 

Lord  Wellerby  felt  on  thorns,  and  though  very 
unwilling  to  lose  the  game  he  was  playing,  which  the 
&ct  of  Lady  Mountserrat's  having  revoked  would 
occasion,  he  was  hardly  sorry  when  Mr.  Webworth 
again  reminded  him  that  the  revoke  made  Lady  Wel- 
lerby and  him  the  winners. 

"  Well,  I  can  afford  to  lose— thafs  one  comfort,"^ 
observed  the  lady,  somewhat  ruffled,  however,  by  the 
loss  of  the  game  ^  but  when,  on  commencing  the  next, 
she  misdealt.  Lord  Wellerby  began  to  think  that  he 
was  now  likely  to  suffer  for  having  encouraged  her  to 
drink  wine,  for  it  became  evident  to  him  that  she 
hardly  knew  the  cards  she  had  been  playing. 

"The  worse  luck  now,  the  better  another  time," 
sud  the  marchioness ;  '^  and  I  have  such  confidence 
in  liOrd  Wellerby''s  play  that  1  am  willing  to  bet 
twenty— ay,  twenty-five  pounds  on  the  rubber,  either 
with  Lady  Wellerby  or  her  partner." 

"  I  am  willing  to  bet,"  replied  Mr.   Webworth ; 

**  but,  as  we  have  won  one  game  of  the  rubber,  I  must 

bet  you  the  odds." 

"  What^s  the  odds  to  me !     I  offered  you  a  fair  bet, 

^d  now  you  sit  there  higgling  about  it,  as  if  I  wanted 

^  take  an  unhandsome  advantage  of  you." 
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*^  You  mistake  me,  I  osgure  your  latlyBliip,** 

"  Not  at  all.  First  you  accuse  me  of  renottucmg^, 
which  certainly  was  not  very  polite  to  a  lady^  and  of 
iijy  high  rank,  too  ;  and  now  you  iieftise— at  least  hum 
aud  haw  about  betting  with  me.^^ 

"  rU  take  your  bet,  dear  Lady  Mount^errat,**  3aid 
Lady  Wellerby,  eagerly.  *'Twenty-fivo  pounds  on 
the  rubber,  if  you  please.  We  ladies  understand  each 
other  better  than  gentlemen  do.  They  are  alwaji 
plaguing  about  the  odds,*^ 

"  m  make  it  fifty,  instead  of  twenty-five  ponndBr^ 
just  to  Bhow  this  gentlemanf'^  and  she  glanced  dit* 
dainfully  at  Mr.  Webworth,  "that  I  don't  Talue 
money,  and  that  I  don't  nor  wonH  bother  my  brains 
about  odds  and  ends.  So  mind,  Lady  Wdlerby,  our 
bet  is  fifty  pounds.'"* 

''It  is  quite  understood,''  replied  the  lady,  as  she 
assorted  her  cards  carefiiUy,  and  with  eager  eyee  took 
in  the  trumps. 

''  Well,  people  may  call  this  what  they  will,"  ob- 
served Lady  Mountserrat,  her  face  getting  more  red, 
her  eyes  darting  angry  flashes,  her  right  foot  beating 
time  on  the  carpet,  and  her  coarse  red  fingers  clumsily 
twitching  the  cards,  "  but  if  this  be  pleasure,  I  donV 
know  what  the  word  means.  I'd  rather  give  up  the 
game  at  once  than  sit  looking  at  such  a  horrid  hand.'' 

Lord  Wellerby  bit  his  lip.     "  Pray  don't  deapaif, 
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dear  madam/''  observed  he,  making  a  violent  effort  to 
subdae  his  anger. 

"  Despair,  indeed  !  —  who  told  you  I  despaired  ? 
All  I  meant  was  that  I  hate  bad  cards.  Here's  the 
only  trick  I  can  make,^  and  the  lady  threw  down  the 
ace  of  tramps. 

•'  Oh,  why  did  you  lead  trumps  T  asked  Lord  Wel- 
lerby. 

^^  Because  I  liked  it,  and  if  that  reason  doesnH  satisfy 
you,  because  I  had  but  one,  and  wished  to  make 
them,*"  nodding  at  her  adversaries,  "  play  down  two 
for  it.'' 

Again  Lady  Mountserrat  revoked,  and  the  rubber 
was  lost. 

"  We  have  won  two  bumpers,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Web- 
worth. 

^'  And  I  have  won  fifty  pounds,"  said  his  partner. 

"  Then  if  you  have  won  two  bumpers,  I  don't  see 
why  my  lord  and  I  shouldn't  have  two  also. 
For  my  part,  I  never  felt  so  thirsty  in  my  life ;  I 
suppose  it  is  from  that  devilled  chicken  I  ate  at 
dinner.  Bing  the  bell,  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  order 
some  iced  champagne." 

"  I'll  settle  my  points  with  Lady  Wellerby,"  said 
her  lord. 

"  Then  I  suppose  I'm  to  pay  you,  Mr.  What's-your- 
name.    How  much  is  it!" 

o  5 
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**  Only  tea  guineas,  m  wo  did  UQt  b«t  on  the  rub^ 

'*  And  fifty  pounds  to  ni©,"  said  Lady  Wellerby. 

*'  Ay,  you'll  be  sure  not  to  forget  it/'  replh^  the 
marchioness,  "  for  tbia  is  the  second  time  within  the 
laat  three  mi  mites,  that  youVe  told  me  of  it.*^ 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  named  it  before."     ^ 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  observed  Lady  Mountsenut, 
winking  her  eye,  and  her  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  broad  humour,  that  provoked  a  hrngii 
even  from  the  grave  Web  worth,  and  a  smile  from 
Lord  Wellerhy.  *'  Tm  sure  if  I  foi^t  the  dirty 
half  hundred,  as  the  people  in  Ireland  uaed  to  call 
the  50th  regiment  of  foot,  you'd  never  be  the  womaD 
to  say  a  word  more  about  it.  Not  you,  in  troth,  for 
you  don't  care  about  money,  and  would  just  as  soon 
lose  as  tcin  /" 

Unaccustomed  to  this  coarse  mode  of  banteringt 
Lady  Wellerby  felt  exceedingly  embarrassed  under 
it,  but  dreaded  provoking  a  new  attack,  by  making 
any  answer. 

"  Bring  me  my  cheque-book,  that  I  may  pay  Lady 
Wellerby,  for  fear  her  ladyship's  memory  should  bA 
her  about  it.  Mr.  Bebworth,  or  Webworth,  here's 
your  money,  and  with  it  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice — never  accuse  a  lady  of  renouneioi^,  for  do  lady 
of  real  rank  will  stand  it,  I  can  tell  you,  altboogb 
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some  may  pass  it  over  for  once  in  a  way,  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  their  own  houses  or  apartments,  which 
are  much  the  same,  just  to  show  that  they  understand 
good  breeding/^ 

''  I  weally,  madam,  musth  noth  allow  your  ladyship 
to  wemain  under  a  false  impwession  with  wegard  to 
what  I  said.'^ 

"  Then  would  you  have  me  doubt  my  own  ears  ? 
Didn't  I  hear  the  word  r 

*'  Yeth,  madam,  but  you  have  mistaken  its  mean- 
ing." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'*m  sure  it's  very  polite  of  you 
to  tell  me  I  don't  understand  English." 

^^  Weally,  madam,  you  quite  pain  me  by  such  a 
supposition." 

"  Now,  how  would  you  like  it  if  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  you  lisp  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  make  out 
what  you  say?  would  you  think  it  genteel  of  me! 
Yet,  it's  the  honest  truth,  though  I'm  too  polite  to 
say  such  a  thing." 

Mrs.  Bernard  now  returned  with  the  cheque-book, 
and  the  marchioness  told  her  to  write  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds,  to  which  she  would  put  her 
signature. 

"  Was  it  not  guineas!"  asked  Lady  Wellerby. 
"  I  thought  we  always  betted  in  guineas." 

"  Always  when   you  win,  my  lady,"   replied  the 
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Hiarelnoness,  win  Ids  g  &tid  nodding ;  '^  bo  gum^afi  let  il 
be.     Write  down  guineas,  Mrs.  Bernard,^ 

The  cheque  written  out,  Lady  Mountserrat  fligned  ^ 
and  handed  it  to  Lady  Wellerby, 

*'  Is  it  quite  right,  ma^am !'"  ^ked  slie.  '"  Are 
you  sure  there'*s  no  mi  stake  f" 

'*  I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  correct,**  replied  Lady 
Wellerby,  affecting  not  to  examine  it, 

''  Well,  if  youM  'own  the  truth j  and  abame  the* 
devil,"  youM  confess  that  there  is  not  a  lady  of  all 
your  a<¥quatDtanc!e  that  stands  losmg  fifty  gnineoa  as 
well  as  1  do." 

"  All  ladies  of  high  breeding  lose  their  money 
without  losing  their  tempers,*"  observed  Lady  Wel- 
lerby,  piqued  into  the  remark  by  the  insulting  glances 
of  her  hostess. 

"  Do  they,  indeed  !  Well,  I^m  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  I'd  be  gladder  still  to  see  it ;  for,  as  your 
ladyship  is  the  only  lady  of  high  breeding  I  ever 
played  cards  with,  and  as  you  always,  by  some  chance 
or  another,  happen  to  win,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  how  you'd  stand  losing." 

The  champagne  now  made  its  appearance,  and  s 
luT^re  glass  being  filled  for  the  marchioness,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  nor  withdrew  it  until  it  waa 
eiJipty. 

''  There's  nothing  like  champagne,  after  all,""  said 
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she.  "  Won't  you  have  a  glass,  my  lady>  and  you. 
Lady  Sophia  ?    ''Twill  do  you  good.*" 

'^  m  take  a  little  mixed  with  iced  water,  if  you  will 
permit  me,*"  replied  Lady  Wellerby. 

^^  Now,  don'^t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
spoil  fine  wine,  that  costs  so  much,  by  mixing  it  with 
water  T 

"  I  never  drink  plain  wine,  neither  does  my 
daughter.*" 

"  Oh !  you  don't,  don't  you  ?  More  fools  you  and 
she.  You'd  look  a  deuced  sight  better  if  you  did,  I'm 
quite  sure,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  I 
always  wondered  what  made  you  look  so  half  dead  and 
alive,  with  your  eyes  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  a 
dead  cod-fish ;  but  now  that  you  tell  me  you  never 
drink  any  plain  wine,  I  know  the  cause." 

Lady  Wellerby's  pale  face  turned  red  with  anger, 
which  her  hostess  observing,  and  now  growing  reck- 
less, as  the  e£fect  of  a  second  large  bumper  of  cham- 
pagne began  to  make  itself  felt  on  her,  she  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Now  only  look  at  her 
ladyship,  see  what  a  fine  colour  she  has  got.  If 
merely  talking  to  you  of  champagne  makes  you  so 
red,  only  think  what  drinking  it  would  do.  Do  be 
advised  by  me,  and  take  a  glass." 

'^  I  have  always  disliked  wine,  madam,"  said 
Lady  Wellerby,    unable  any  longer  to  control  her 
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'^  Only  ten  guineas,  as  we  did  not  bet  on  the  nib* 
ber;^ 

"  And  fifty  pounds  to  me,"  said  Lady  Wellerby. 

"  Ay,  yoi^U  be  sure  not  to  forget  it,''  replied  the 
marchioness,  *'  for  this  is  the  second  time  within  the 
last  three  minutes,  that  youVe  told  me  of  it.'* 

^^  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  named  it  before."* 

"  I  thought  as  much,''*  observed  Lady  Mountserrat, 
winking  her  eye,  and  her  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  broad  humour,  that  provoked  a  laagh 
even  from  the  grave  Webworth,  and  a  smile  from 
Lord  Wellerby.  *'  I'm  sure  if  I  forgot  the  dirty 
half  hundred,  as  the  people  in  Ireland  used  to  call 
the  50th  regiment  of  foot,  you'd  never  be  the  woman 
to  say  a  word  more  about  it.  Not  you,  in  troth,  for 
you  don't  care  about  money,  and  would  just  as  soon 
hse  as  win  /" 

Unaccustomed  to  this  coarse  mode  of  bantering, 
Lady  Wellerby  felt  exceedingly  embarrassed  under 
it,  but  dreaded  provoking  a  new  attack,  by  making 
any  answer. 

"  Bring  me  my  cheque-book,  that  I  may  pay  Lady 
Wellerby,  for  fear  her  ladyship's  memory  should  fiul 
her  about  it.  Mr.  Bebworth,  or  Webworth,  here's 
your  money,  and  with  it  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice — never  accuse  a  lady  of  renouncinc^,  for  no  lady 
of  real  rank  will  stand  it,  I  can  tell  you,  althongb 
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"  I  never  meant  the  least  offence,'^  murmnred  Ladj 
Wellerbj,  approaching  the  marchioness,  who  extended 
her  hand,  saying,  *'  I  never  bear  malice,  so  shake 
hands  —  but  mind  you,  only  on  one  condition,  and 
that  is,  that  you  drink  my  health  in  a  glass  of  plain 
wine  before  we  part.  You  shall  have  your  own  choice 
of  the  liquor.**^ 

Lord  Wellerby  made  signs  to  his  wife  instantly  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  proposed ;  and 
she,  reflecting  on  the  chance  of  future  wagers  to  be 
won  from  the  obtuse  and  vulgar  Irishwoman,  yielded 
her  assent. 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  bit  of  supper  together,'^  said 
the  marchioness,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  looking  '^  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent.'*"'  "  A  broiled  bone,  devilled 
legs  of  chickens,  broiled  ham,  and  anything  else  that 
can  be  had,  and  make  a  jolly  night  of  it.**^ 

"  And  play  another  rubber  of  whist  to  give  you 
your  revenge,''''  added  Lord  Wellerby, 

**  No,  no  more  cards  to-night,^''  replied  the  mar- 
chioness, "  for  1  feel,  somehow  or  another,  rather 
bothered  in  the  head,  and  card-playing  would  only 
make  me  worse.  To-morrow  evening  I  will  play  as 
many  rubbers  as  you  like.'" 

*'  Then,  as  your  head  aches,  my  dear  madam,^^ 
said  the  peer — seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  had 
out  of  his  hostess  that  night — "  I  must  advise  your 
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'^  I  must  entreat  your  attention  to  the  game,  desi 
Lady  Alonnteerrat,^  observed  Lord  Wellerby, 

"  Oh,  botheration  to  the  game  V  was  the  aus" 
the  wine  she  had  drunk  now  beginning  to  show  ita 
effects  on  the  lady* 

'^Her  ladyship  has  wenounced,^"  eaid  Mr*  Wet- 
worth. 

"  le  it  met  Not  I ! — I  never  renoaaoed  to  all  my 
Ufe,  eo  donH  he  charging  me  with  any  such  crime, 
Vm  above  doing  anything  low  or  mean  of  the  kintl"* 
and  the  lady'e  c^olonr  assumed  the  tint  of  a  peony  fr^m 
anfrcr,  at  what  she  considered  to  be  an  accusation  fif 
unfair  play. 

'^  Bless  roe,  madam  !  I  never  meant  to  insinuate 
anything  in  the  leath  offenthive,*^  replied  Mr.  Web- 
worth.  "  You  wevoked  thwough  mistake,  while  you 
were  speaking  about  your  album.*" 

"  And  couldn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?  Theresa  bo- 
thing  affronting  in  saying  I  revoked  —  every  one 
knows  that.  But  when  you  say  I  renounced,  it's 
quite  a  different  thing.''' 

There  was  something  so  very  comical  in  Web- 
worth's  look  of  utter  astonishment  at  this  speech,  tbftt, 
albeit  unused  to  indulge  in  laughter,  Lady  Wellerby 
could  not  control  her  risibility,  though  her  husband 
cast  an  angry  glance  at  her. 

"  What's  the  joke,  my  lady  V*  demanded  the  mar- 
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chioness.  ''  It  must  be  something  mighty  good,  for  I 
never  saw  you  laugh  before.  Let  us  have  a  share  in 
it." 

Lord  Wellerby  felt  on  thorns,  and  though  very 
unwilling  to  lose  the  game  he  was  playing,  which  the 
&ct  of  Lady  Mountserrat's  having  revoked  would 
occasion,  he  was  hardly  sorry  when  Mr.  Webworth 
again  reminded  him  that  the  revoke  made  Lady  Wel- 
lerby and  him  the  winners. 

"  Well,  I  can  afford  to  lose — that's  one  comfort,'^ 
observed  the  lady,  somewhat  ruffled,  however,  by  the 
loss  of  the  game ;  but  when,  on  commencing  the  next, 
she  misdealt,  Lord  Wellerby  began  to  think  that  he 
was  now  likely  to  suffer  for  having  encouraged  her  to 
drink  wine,  for  it  became  evident  to  him  that  she 
hardly  knew  the  cards  she  had  been  playing. 

"  The  worse  luck  now,  the  better  another  time," 
said  the  marchioness ;  ^^  and  I  have  such  confidence 
in  liOrd  Wellerby's  play  that  1  am  willing  to  bet 
twenty — ay,  twenty-five  pounds  on  the  rubber,  either 
with  Lady  Wellerby  or  her  partner." 

"  I  am  willing  to  bet,"  replied  Mr.  Webworth ; 
"  but,  as  we  have  won  one  game  of  the  rubber,  I  must 
bet  you  the  odds." 

"  Wliat''s  the  odds  to  me !  I  offered  you  a  fair  bet, 
and  now  you  sit  there  higgling  about  it,  as  if  I  wanted 
to  take  an  unhandsome  advantage  of  you." 
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marchioness,  winking  and  nodding ;  '^  so  guineas  let  it 
be.     Write  down  guineas,  Mrs.  Bernard.'" 

The  cheque  written  out,  Lady  Mountserrat  signed 
and  handed  it  to  Lady  Wellerby. 

"  Is  it  quite  right,  ma'am  f"*  asked  she.  "  Are 
you  sure  there''s  no  mistake  ?^ 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  correct,'"  replied  Lady 
Wellerby,  affecting  not  to  examine  it. 

"  Well,  if  you'd  '  own  the  truth,  and  shame  the 
devil,'  you'd  confess  that  there  is  not  a  lady  of  all 
your  acquaintance  that  stands  losing  iSfly  guineas  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"  All  ladies  of  high  breeding  lose  their  money 
without  losing  their  tempers,"  observed  Lady  Wel- 
lerby, piqued  into  the  remark  by  the  insulting  gUmces 
of  her  hostess. 

"  Do  they,  indeed  !  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  I'd  be  gladder  still  to  see  it ;  for,  as  your 
ladyship  is  the  only  lady  of  high  breeding  I  ever 
played  cards  with,  and  as  you  always,  by  some  chance 
or  another,  happen  to  win,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  how  you'd  stand  losing." 

The  champagne  now  made  its  appearance,  and  a 
large  glass  being  filled  for  the  marchioness,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  nor  withdrew  it  until  it  was 
empty. 

"  There's  nothing  like  champagne,  after  aU,"  said 
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she.  "  Won't  you  have  a  glass,  my  lady,  and  you. 
Lady  Sophia  ?    ^Twill  do  you  good.*" 

''*'  m  take  a  little  mixed  with  iced  water,  if  you  will 
permit  me,**'  replied  Lady  Wellerby. 

'^  Now,  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
spoil  fine  wine,  that  costs  so  much,  by  mixing  it  with 
water  r 

"  I  never  drink  plain  wine,  neither  does  my 
daughter.*" 

"  Oh !  you  don't,  don't  you  I  More  fools  you  and 
she.  You'd  look  a  deuced  sight  better  if  you  did,  I'm 
quite  sure,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  I 
always  wondered  what  made  you  look  so  half  dead  and 
alive,  with  your  eyes  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  a 
dead  cod-fish ;  but  now  that  you  tell  me  you  never 
drink  any  plain  wine,  I  know  the  cause." 

Lady  Wellerby's  pale  face  turned  red  with  anger, 
which  her  hostess  observing,  and  now  growing  reck- 
less, as  the  effect  of  a  second  large  bumper  of  cham- 
pagne began  to  make  itself  felt  on  her,  she  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed  :  ^^  Now  only  look  at  her 
ladyship,  see  what  a  fine  colour  she  has  got.  If 
merely  talking  to  you  of  champagne  makes  you  so 
red,  only  think  what  drinking  it  would  do.  Do  be 
advised  by  me,  and  take  a  glass." 

^^  I  have  always  disliked  wine,  madam,"  said 
Lady  Wellerby,    unable  any  longer  to  control  her 
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marchioness,  winking  and  nodding ;  ^^  so  guineas  let  it 
be.     Write  down  guineas,  Mrs.  Bernard.'*' 

The  cheque  written  out,  Lady  Mountserrat  signed 
and  handed  it  to  Lady  Wellerby. 

'••  Is  it  quite  right,  ma'am  f  asked  she.  "  Are 
you  sure  there's  no  mistake  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  correct,''  replied  Lady 
Wellerby,  affecting  not  to  examine  it. 

"  Well,  if  you'd  '  own  the  truth,  and  shame  the 
devil,'  you'd  confess  that  there  is  not  a  lady  of  all 
your  acquaintance  that  stands  losing  iSfly  guineas  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"  All  ladies  of  high  breeding  lose  their  money 
without  losing  their  tempers,"  observed  Lady  Wel- 
lerby, piqued  into  the  remark  by  the  insulting  glances 
of  her  hostess. 

"  Do  they,  indeed  !  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  I'd  be  gladder  still  to  see  it ;  for,  as  your 
ladyship  is  the  only  lady  of  high  breeding  I  ever 
played  cards  with,  and  as  you  always,  by  some  chance 
or  another,  happen  to  win,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  how  you'd  stand  losing." 

The  champagne  now  made  its  appearance,  and  a 
large  glass  being  filled  for  the  marchioness,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  nor  withdrew  it  until  it  was 
empty. 

"  There's  nothing  like  champagne,  after  all,"  said 
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3he.  **  Won't  you  have  a  glass,  my  lady,  and  you. 
Lady  Sophia !    'Twill  do  you  good.'' 

*'  I'll  take  a  little  mixed  with  iced  water,  if  you  will 
permit  me,"  replied  Lady  Wellerby. 

*'*'  Now,  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
spoil  fine  wine,  that  costs  so  much,  by  mixing  it  with 
water  r* 

"  I  never  drink  plain  wine,  neither  does  my 
daughter." 

"  Oh !  you  don't,  don't  you  ?  More  fools  you  and 
she.  You'd  look  a  deuced  sight  better  if  you  did,  I'm 
quite  sure,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  I 
always  wondered  what  made  you  look  so  half  dead  and 
alive,  with  your  eyes  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  a 
dead  cod-fish ;  but  now  that  you  tell  me  you  never 
drink  any  plain  wine,  I  know  the  cause." 

Lady  Wellerby's  pale  face  turned  red  with  anger, 
which  her  hostess  observing,  and  now  growing  reck- 
less, as  the  effect  of  a  second  large  bumper  of  cham- 
pagne began  to  make  itself  felt  on  her,  she  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed  :  '^  Now  only  look  at  her 
ladyship,  see  what  a  fine  colour  she  has  got.  If 
merely  talking  to  you  of  champagne  makes  you  so 
red,  only  think  what  drinking  it  would  do.  Do  be 
advised  by  me,  and  take  a  glass." 

^'  I  have  always  disliked  wine,  madam,"  said 
Lady  Wellerby,    unable  any  longer  to  control  her 
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'*  Oulj  ten  gaine&8,  as  we  did  not  bet  on  the  nsk\ 
herr 

"  And  fifty  pounds  to  me,""  jsaid  Lady  WelleAy, 

**  Ay,  you'll  be  sure  not  to  forget  itj"  replied  tbt 
march iouese^  "  for  this  m  the  aeeond  time  within  the 
last  three  minutes^  that  you've  told  me  of  it-"^ 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  1  had  named  it  before.^       I 

''  I  thought  as  mach,'"  observed  Lady  Mountsermt, 
winking  her  eye,  and  her  countenance  aasumtng  an 
t'X  press  ion  of  broad  humour^  that  provoked  a  langb 
even  from  the  graTe  Web  worth,  and  a  smile  from 
Lord  Wellerby,  '*  I'^ra  Bure  if  I  forgot  the  dirty 
half  hundred,  as  the  people  in  Ireland  used  to  call 
the  50th  regiment  of  foot,  youM  never  be  the  womas 
to  say  a  word  more  about  it.  Not  you,  in  troth,  for 
f/ou  don't  care  about  money,  and  would  just  as  sood 
lose  as  tein  r 

Unaccustomed  to  this  coarse  mode  of  bantering, 
Lady  Wellerby  felt  exceedingly  embarrassed  under 
it,  but  dreaded  provoking  a  new  attack,  by  making 
any  answer. 

"  Bring  me  my  cheque-book,  that  I  may  pay  Lady 
Wellerby,  for  fear  her  ladyship's  memory  should  ftil 
her  about  it.  Mr.  Bebworth,  or  Webworth,  here's 
your  money,  and  with  it  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice — ^never  accuse  a  lady  of  renoancioij^,  for  no  lady 
of  real  rank  will  stand  it,  I  can  tell  you,  althongb 
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some  may  pass  it  over  for  once  in  a  way,  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  their  own  houses  or  apartments,  which 
are  much  the  same,  just  to  show  that  they  understand 
good  breeding/'* 

"  I  weally,  madam,  musth  noth  allow  your  ladyship 
to  wemain  under  a  false  impwession  with  wegard  to 
what  I  said.'^ 

"  Then  would  you  have  me  doubt  my  own  ears  t 
Didn't  I  hear  the  word  r 

'^  Yeth,  madam,  but  you  have  mistaken  its  mean- 
ing. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'^m  sure  it's  very  polite  of  you 
to  tell  me  I  don't  understand  English." 

"  Weally,  madam,  you  quite  pain  me  by  such  a 
supposition." 

"  Now,  how  would  you  like  it  if  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  you  lisp  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  make  out 
what  you  say  I  would  you  think  it  genteel  of  me ! 
Yet,  it's  the  honest  truth,  though  I'm  too  polite  to 
say  such  a  thing." 

Mrs.  Bernard  now  returned  with  the  cheque-book, 
and  the  marchioness  told  her  to  write  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds,  to  which  she  would  put  her 
signature. 

*'  Was  it  not  guineas  ?"  asked  Lady  Wellerby. 
"  I  thought  we  always  betted  in  guineas." 

"  Always  when  you  win,  my  lady,"   replied  the 
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march  ion  ees,  winking  and  nodding ;  ^*  so  gtimeas  let  it 
be.     Write  down  guineas,  Mrs,  Bernard."* 

The  etitque  written  out.  Lady  Moontserrat 
and  handed  it  to  Lady  Wellerby. 

**  la  it  quit©  rights  ma^ara  T*  aflked  she.  *'  Are 
you  mii'e  ther^^B  no  mistake  f 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  correct,"  repli^  L^d] 
Wellerby,  affecting  not  to  examine  it, 

''  Well^  if  you'^d  *  own  the  tnitli,  and  ahmne  t] 
devil/  you'd  confess  that  there  is  not  a  lady  of  all 
your  acquaintance  that  stands  losing  fifty  guineas  as 
well  as  I  do," 

''  All  ladies  of  high  breeding  lose  their  money 
without  losing  their  tempers,"  observed  Lady  Wel- 
lerby, piqued  into  the  remark  by  the  insulting  glanceB 
of  her  hostess. 

"  Do  they,  indeed  !  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  Fd  be  gladder  still  to  see  it ;  for,  as  your 
ladyship  is  the  only  lady  of  high  breeding  I  ever 
played  cards  with,  and  as  you  always,  by  some  chance 
or  another,  happen  to  win,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  how  you'd  stand  losing.'*'' 

The  champagne  now  made  its  appearance,  and  a 
laro^e  glass  being  filled  for  the  marchioness,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  nor  withdrew  it  until  it  WM 
empty. 

"  There's  nothing  like  champagne,  after  all,""  said 
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she.  "  Won't  you  have  a  glass,  my  lady,  and  you. 
Lady  Sophia !    'Twill  do  you  good.'' 

"  I'll  take  a  little  mixed  with  iced  water,  if  you  will 
permit  me,"  replied  Lady  Wellerby. 

^^  Now,  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
spoil  fine  wine,  that  costs  so  much,  by  mixing  it  with 
water  T 

^^  I  never  drink  plain  wine,  neither  does  my 
daughter." 

"  Oh  !  you  don't,  don't  you !  More  fools  you  and 
she.  You'd  look  a  deuced  sight  better  if  you  did,  I'm 
quite  sure,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  I 
always  wondered  what  made  you  look  so  half  dead  and 
alive,  with  your  eyes  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  a 
dead  cod-fish ;  but  now  that  you  tell  me  you  never 
drink  any  plain  wine,  I  know  the  cause." 

Lady  Wellerby's  pale  face  turned  red  with  anger, 
which  her  hostess  observing,  and  now  growing  reck- 
less, as  the  effect  of  a  second  large  bumper  of  cham- 
pagne began  to  make  itself  felt  on  her,  she  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed  :  ^'  Now  only  look  at  her 
ladyship,  see  what  a  fine  colour  she  has  got.  If 
merely  talking  to  you  of  champagne  makes  you  so 
red,  only  think  what  drinking  it  would  do.  Do  be 
advised  by  me,  and  take  a  glass." 

'^  I  have  always  disliked  wine,  madam,"  said 
Lady  Wellerby,    unable  any  longer  to  control  her 
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anger,  '^  and  my  atquainiance  with  your  ladydiip 
has  not  decreased  my  horror  of  its  effects  on 
women.''^ 

"  Oh  I  it  hasn't,  has  it !  Well»  though  you  have 
wrapped  up  your  speech  in  genteel  words,  just  for  all 
the  world  as  you  English  cover  up  potatoes  in  damask 
napkins,  though  they  are  not  any  better  for  the  fineiy, 
I  am  quite  sure  you  meant  to  be  uncivil  to  me ;  ani 
as  you  say  your  dislike  to  wine  has  increased  since 
you  knew  me^  FU  just  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  that 
my  dislike  to  grand  ladies  has  increased  terribly  since 
I've  known  you.'*'* 

*'  Lord  Wellerby,  I  think  it's  quite  time  for  us  to 
retire,"  said  Lady  Wellerby,  rising,  with  an  air  of 
affected  dignity,  from  her  chair. 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  his  lordship,  looking  daggers 
at  his  wife,  '^  that  Lady  Mountserrat  had  no  inten- 
tion of  offending  you,  and  consequently  I  must  make 
peace  between  you." 

"  Why,  it  was  she  who  offended  me.  Who  began 
it,  I  should  like  to  know !"  asked  the  marchioness. 

'^  My  dear  lady,  permit  me  to  be  the  peacemaker. 
Lady  Wellerby,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  not,  on  any 
account,  say  or  do  anything  to  occasion  you  the  least 
pain.  Allow  me  to  place  this  lair  hand,"  and  he  took 
the  coarse  red  one  of  his  hostess  in  his,  '^  in  the  hand 
of  Lady  Wellerby." 
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^^  I  never  meant  the  least  offence,^  mnrmnred  Lad  j 
Wellerbj,  approaching  the  marchioness,  who  extended 
her  hand,  saying,  '^  I  never  bear  malice,  so  shake 
hands  —  but  mind  you,  only  on  one  condition,  and 
that  is,  that  you  drink  my  health  in  a  glass  of  plain 
wine  before  we  part.  You  shall  have  your  own  choice 
of  the  liquor.'' 

Lord  Wellerby  made  signs  to  his  wife  instantly  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  proposed ;  and 
she,  reflecting  on  the  chance  of  future  wagers  to  be 
won  from  the  obtuse  and  vulgar  Irishwoman,  yielded 
her  assent. 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  bit  of  supper  together,*"  said 
the  marchioness,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  looking  ^'  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent.''  "  A  broiled  bone,  devilled 
legs  of  chickens,  broiled  ham,  and  anything  else  that 
can  be  had,  and  make  a  jolly  night  of  it." 

"  And  play  another  rubber  of  whist  to  give  you 
your  revenge,"  added  Lord  Wellerby. 

**  No,  no  more  cards  to-night,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness, "  for  I  feel,  somehow  or  another,  rather 
bothered  in  the  head,  and  card-playing  would  only 
make  me  worse.  To-morrow  evening  I  will  play  as 
many  rubbers  as  you  like." 

"  Then,  as  your  head  aches,  my  dear  madam," 
said  the  peer — seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  had 
out  of  his  hostess  that  night — "  I  must  advise  your 
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retiriBg  early  to  your  pillow,  and  not  supping,  and  I 
must  insist  on  our  leaving  you  to  your  repose.  Good 
night,  good  night  ;*"  and  oflF  went  the  party,  leaying 
the  marchioness  to  sup  alone. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

When  Hymen's  torch  by  Love's  not  lit, 

No  happiness  can  wedlock  give ; 
And  Time  in  vain  will  strive  to  knit 

Hearts  doom'd  in  discord  still  to  live : 
For  Love  alone  the  charm  contains 

To  cover  o'er  with  blooming  flow'rs 
The  bonds  which  else  are  galling  chains, 

And  make  them  light  through  all  life's  hours. 

Little  of  interest  marked  the  journey  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Fitz- 
warren,  from  Naples  to  Paris.  The  object  for  which 
the  adroit  flatteries  of  the  lad  j  had  been  so  constantly 
exercised  having  been  attained,  she  no  longer  thought 
it  necessary  to  continue  them,  or  even  to  show  the 
husband  any  one  of  those  numerous  attentions  which 
it  had  been  her  wont  to  heap  on  the  lover.  His  care- 
lessness and  indifierence  before  marriage  had  wounded 
her  vanity  and  piqued  her  self-love,  and,  goaded  on 
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by  the  recollection,  she,  with  a  short-sighted  policy 
that  argued  as  little  for  her  understanding  as  for  her 
good  nature,  was  disposed  to  prove  her  resentment  for 
former  slights  on  his  part,  by  now  evincing  a  coldness 
and  nedijo:ence  towards  him  on  hers. 

Nor  was  Lord  Fitzwarren  slow  to  mark  the  change. 
Though  an  obtuse  man  in  some  things,  he  was  not 
an  unfeeling  one  in  aught  that  regarded  the  affections, 
consequently  he  was  hurt  to  observe  the  change  in  his 
wife's  manners  5  but,  with  the  good-nature  peculiar 
to  him,  joined  to  the  vanity  from  which  no  man  is 
exempt,  he  was  willing  to  find  an  excuse  for  it  in  die 
jealousy  which  he  suspected  might  have  originated  in 
her  breast  from  the  recollection  of  his  unlover-like 
apathy  before  their  nuptials. 

"  Poor  thing,"  would  he  sometimes  say  to  himself; 
"  I  dare  say  she  is  tormented  by  the  memory  of  my 
former  coldness,  or  perhaps  she  has  discovered  hoir 
desperately  in  love  I  was  with  another.  Ah  !  if  th«t 
other  had  but  smiled  on  me,  how  happy,  how  unutter- 
ably blessed  should  I  now  have  been  !  Only  to  &ncy 
Louisa  Sydney  as  my  bride,  seated  by  me  in  this 
carriage,  and  whirled  along  as  rapidly  as  four  horses 
could  draw  us,  makes  my  heart  beat  quicker.  To 
gaze  on  her  beautiftil  profile,  and  then  to  look  in  the 
front  glass  for  the  reflection  of  her  lull  face,  oh,  what 
rapture  would  it  be  !     No,  never  was  there  so  lovely, 
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SO  angelic  a  creature.  But  I  must  try  to  banish  her 
firom  my  thoughts — must  remember  that  the  happi- 
ness of  another  is  now  committed  to  my  care ;  that  I 
have  sworn  before  the  altar  to  love  and  cherish  her 
who  now  bears  my  name,  and  that  I  am  guilty  of  a 
sin  in  thus  allowing  my  thoughts  to  wander  to  the 
only  woman  I  ever  really  loved.  How  indulgent 
should  the  consciousness  of  these  very  thoughts  render 
me  towards  the  spleen  and  coldness  of  poor  Livy ! 
Women,  I  have  always  heard,  are  so  wonderfully 
quick-sighted  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  that  who  knows 
if  my  unhappy  bride  may  not  at  this  very  moment  be 
enduring  pangs  sharper  than  those  I  feel ! — for  jea- 
lousy, as  I  know  by  experience,  can  inflict  torture. 
Poor  Livy  !  Although  I  cannot  command  my  heart 
to  love  you,  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
passion  that  still  lurks  there  for  another,  and  I  will 
bear  with  patience  the  suUenness  and  coldness  which 
jealousy  prompts,  conscious  that  I  cannot  requite  your 
affection.''^ 

What  a  healing  salve  is  vanity !  Without  its 
soothing  influence  how  much  less  kind  should  we  be, 
and  how  much  sooner  should  we  perceive  facts,  that, 
shaded  by  its  opaque  veil,  escape  detection.  But, 
although  vanity  frequently  interposes  a  veil  between 
painful  truths  and  our  common  sense,  it  also  adds 
poignancy  to  the  discovery  of  aught  that  humiliates 
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our  self-lore.  Thtis,  while  in  the  good-natured 
Fitz warren  it  rendered  him  so  pitying  and  forbearitig 
towards  the  change  t>f  manner  in  bU  countess,  in  h€f 
it  produced  the  most  eontrar}"  effect,  and,  instead  isf 
conciliating  his  esteem  by  a  continuance  of  thoicj 
attentions  and  that  display  of  tenderness  which  hsA 
lured  him  to  become  ber  husband^  she  seemed  bent  on 
letting  hira  perceive  that  his  former  indifference  wa^ 
now  quite  equalled  by  her  own.  , 

"  You  don't  enjoy  travelling,  Livy,   I  fear,^  rJi-^ 
served  Lord  Fitz  warren,  after  a  long  aileuoe*  during 
which  bis  thoughts  had  wandered  to  one  who  oecupitsd 
them  much  more  frequently  than  was  consistent  either 
with  his  duty  or  happiness,  as  the  husband  of  another. 

"  Not  particularly,"  was  the  reply.  "  To  enjoy 
travelling,  one  must  have  a  lively  companion,  and  I 
don't  think  you  are  peculiarly  so."^ 

''  Yes,  she  has  divined  the  subject  of  my  thoughts, 
and  is  jealous,  poor  soul,"  thought  the  bridegroom. 
'*  Do  you  like  Paris  T  resumed  he,  desirous  of  keep 
ing  up  a  conversation,  to  atone  for  his  previous  silence. 

*'  I  can  hardly  say ;  for  Paris  to  me  was  always 
a  scene  of  trial.  I  saw  around  me  on  eyery  side  a 
thousand  pretty  things  I  longed,  but  had  not  the 
power,  to  buy,  and  this  put  me  out  of  temper." 

"  You  will  now,  my  dear  Livy,"  and  he  took  htf 
hand  and  pressed  it,  ^^  see  Paris  under  more  agreeable 
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auspices ;  for  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  enable  you  to 
buy  all  that  you  fency.*" 

No  returned  pressure  of  the  hand,  no  kind  word  or 
look,  denoted  her  gratitude  for  this  good-natured  de- 
claration, and  her  husband  felt  disappointed  at  her 
ungraciousness.  Nevertheless,  determined  to  enact 
the  amiable,  he  resumed. 

^'  I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  a  man^s  enjoy- 
ments, during  the  first  months  of  marriage,  is  the 
pleasure  of  loading  his  bride  with  pretty  things. 
Women  are  so  differently  treated,  with  regard  to  pe- 
cuniary matters,  during  their  maidenly  days  to  what 
men  are— we  being  accustomed  to  have  large  sums  at 
our  disposal,  and  to  expend  money  as  our  fancy 
prompts,  without  having  to  consult  or  render  an 
account  to  any  one ;  while  you  are  seldom  allowed  a 
liberal  supply  of  pocket-money,  and,  even  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sum  allotted,  have  in  general  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  mothers.''' 

"  Very  true ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
makes  girls  so  anxious  to  be  married  that  they  over- 
look many  defects  in  him  who  has  the  means  of  grati- 
fying their  tastes  and  furnishing  the  advantages  for 
which  they  have  so  long  pined.*" 

There  was  something  so  heartless  and  selfish  in 
this  observation  that  Lord  Fitzwarren,  feeling 
hurt  by  it,   relapsed  again  into  silence.     He  was 
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tempted  to  my  that  he  hoped  all  women  wem  mi 
influenced  by  sueh  interested  motives  In  entering  tlic 
married  state,  but  he  feared  such  an  observation  ioig:bt 
imply  that  he  was  offended  or  captious,  so  he  remained 
silent* 

**  What  a  bore  travelling  is !'"  exclaimed  Lady 
Fitzwarren ;  "I  wish  I  had  thought  of  bringing 
some  amusing  novel  with  me/'*  ^ 

This  rude  epeech  carried  neither  oil  nor  wine  to  tlrf 
wound  Inflicted  by  her  previous  ones^  and,  noiwitb- 
standing  Lonl  Fitz warrants  extreme  good  natm^,  dift^H 
posed  him  but  little  to  make  any  further  eSbrts  ta 
maintain  a  conversation  with  his  bride.     Was  it  pos* 
sible  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  woman  who  hid 
lured  him  into  marriage  by  pretending  an  affectioii 
for  him,  that  it  was  but  too  clear,  from  her  presttit 
conduct,  she  had  never  really  entertained !  was  the 
painful  reflection  that  now  entered  his  mind.     The 
ill-humour  originating  in  jealousy  he  could  readfly 
pardon,  for  there  was  nothing  offensive  to  his  self-lore 
in  that ;  but  to  be  the  victim  to  a  heartless  creat)U«i 
whose  person  had  never  attracted  him,  and  who  only 
caught  him  by  affecting  a  boundless  attachment,  aod 
an  entire  submission  to  his  will,  was  so  humilialiiigt 
that  his  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  sap- 
position,  and  he  execrated  his  own  folly  and  weakoeff 
in  having  been  so  duped. 
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Lord  Fitzwarren  was  not  prone  to  indulge  long  in 
reflection.  Hitherto  he  had  been  wont  to  gratify 
ev^y  desire  that  arose  in  his  breast  that  money  could 
accomplish,  and  it  was  only  when  rejected  by  Miss 
Sydney  that  he  found  there  were  some  blessings  that 
wealth  could  not  secure.  His  reflections  on  that  dis- 
covery were  so  painAil  that  he  fled  from  them  to  the 
society  of  the  Ladies  Wellerby,  whose  flatteries  soothed 
his  wounded  vanity,  and  gained  for  one  the  prize  they 
had  both  so  long  and  assiduously  sought.  But  if 
now,  having  paid  so  heavy  a  price  for  the  flattery,  it 
was  to  be  henceforth  withheld  from  him,  and,  in  its 
place,  an  undisguised  indifierence  and  rudeness  adopted, 
how  should  he  support  so  cruel  and  unexpected  a 
change?  Painful  thoughts  have  in  general  the  efiect 
of  banishing  sleep,  but  whether  it  was  their  novelty  or 
the  drowsiness  oft^n  produced  by  unbroken  silence, 
and  the  rapid  movement  of  a  carriage,  which  occa- 
sioned the  disposition  to  slumber  in  this  instance,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  the  &ct  was.  Lord  Fitz- 
warren did  &11  asleep,  and  by  certain  nasal  sounds 
soon  gave  proof  that  he  was  actually  under  the  benign 
influence  of  Morpheus. 

"  Lord  Fitzwarren,  Lord  Fitzwarren  !''  exclaimed 
his  wife,  shaking  him  rudely  by  the  arm,  "  will  you 
have  done  snoring  T 

He  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said,  ^'Did  1 
indeed  snore  T 
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"Snore!''  reiterated  the  lady,  looking  daggws; 
"  I  never  heard  such  sounds  before.  To  sleep  ins 
carriage,  leaving  me  to  my  own  reflections,  and  they 
are  anything  but  pleasant,  I  can  assure  you,  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  snore  as  you  have  done  is  so  wholly 
insupportable  that,  rather  than  again  submit  to  it,  I 
must  give  up  travelling  in  the  same  carriage  widi 
you.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  I  annoyed  you,"  replied  Lord  Fiti- 
warren.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  I  snored,  for,  though 
I  have  had  several  travelling  companions,  no  one  of 
them  ever  accused  me  of  this  disagreeable  infirmity.'' 

"  Probably  not,  as  you  generally  were  accompanied 
by  some  led  captain,  some  toady,  like  Mr.  Webworth, 
who,  not  being  able  to  have  a  carriage  of  his  own, 
was  too  glad  to  be  offered  a  seat  in  yours,  to  complain 
of  any  of  your  peculiarities,  however  disagreeable  they 
might  be." 

''  Led  captains  !  toadies !  Really,  madam,  I  know 
not  whether  you  most  surprise  or  offend  me,  by  the 
style  you  have  adopted." 

'*  And  I,  my  lord,  can  assure  you,  that  the  speci- 
men you  have  given  me  of  your  agreeability  as  a  tra- 
velling companion  will  preclude  my  ever  again  trusting 
myself  in  a  post-chaise  with  you  for  more  than  fifty 
miles  as  long  as  I  live.  What  would  the  world  ay, 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  it  were  told  that  a  bridegroom, 
ere  three  days  married,  sank  back  in  his  seat  to  sleep. 
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SDoring  as  only  some  huge  dog  after  a  great  fatigue 
does,  while  his  unfortunate  wife  was  left  to  think  on 
her  humiliating  position !" 

^^  Do  not  provoke  me  into  recrimination,  madam, 
lest  I  utter  truths  in  a  moment  of  anger  that  you  as 
well  as  I  may  afterwards  wish  unsaid.''" 

"  Pray,  put  no  more  constraint  on  your  words,  my 
lord,  than  you  have  on  your  actions.  Nothing  that 
you  can  say  could  be  more  offensive  than  your  resigning 
yourself  to  sleep  and  snoring.  Such  conduct  proves 
a  total  disregard  not  only  of  my  feelings,  but  of  the 
common  decencies  of  life  l^"* 

^'  I  am  ready  to  admit,  madam,  that  it  was  not 
polite,  but  the  fault  was  not  entirely  mine.  I  endea- 
voured to  beguile  the  route  by  conversing,  but  you 
gave  so  little  encouragement  to  my  efforts  to  maintain 
a  conversation,  and  seemed  so  little  disposed  to  con- 
tribute your  share,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  it  dropped,  and  that  I  fell  asleep. "" 

"  I  require  no  apologies,  my  lord,  so  pray  offer 
none." 

"  Do  not  provoke  me  too  far,  Livy ;"  and  Lord 
Fitzwarren'^s  lips  became  tremulous  and  his  face  pale, 
as  he  uttered  the  caution. 

"  Lest  you  should  forget  that  I  am  a  woman  and 
you  a  gentleman,  I  suppose,'^  replied  the  lady  with  a 
withering  glance. 

VOL. IV.  H 
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*'  No,  you  have  no  personal  violene©  to  dread  from 
me,  madam.  No  proYO<^tion  could  make  me  forge i 
what  1^  due  to  your  sex,  and  my  0¥ra*^ — ^and  Lord 
Fitzwarreo  spoke  no  more. 

The  angry  feelinga  engendered  on  this  occasion 
nmkled  in  the  breasta  of  both  husband  and  wife  &o 
strongly  that  on  the  slightest  cause  they  were  ready 
to  burBt  into  a  flame  ;  and  Lady  Fitzwarren,  actuated 
by  the  love  of  domineering,  and  a  belief  tliat  by  not 
yielding  any  deference  to  her  husband's  ifti&lie«  pr 
opinions  during  the  hri^t  year  of  their  union, 
i<hoti]d  ultimately  aequife  a  perfect  ascendency  over 
him,  and  secure  her  own  unquestioned  independeBoe, 
took  no  step  towards  conciliation.  Never  was  a  tete- 
h-tete  journey  so  unsocial,  or  repasts  so  wholly  un- 
cheered  by  good  will,  or  those  little  attentions  that 
irive  them  their  greatest  charms,  as  was  this  first 
journey  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwarren  ;  but  as  all 
journeys,  like  that  of  life,  must  end,  they  at  length 
reached  Paris,  where  it  had  been  determined  to  make 
a  stay  of  some  weeks,  but  not  without  having  on  the 
route  made  some  discoveries  that  led  to  their  bdng 
mutually  convinced  how  utterly  unsuited  they  were 
to  each  other.  The  discovery  was  much  more  painfiJ 
to  the  gentleman  than  to  the  lady,  for  Ad,  deceived  by 
the  readiness  with  which,  previous  to  their  ill-assorted 
marriage,  she  had  adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  affected 
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to  participate  in  his  tastes,  expected  to  find  not  only 
a  fond  wife,  but  a  partial  admirer.  Her  flatteries  had 
won  him,  and  he  anticipated  a  conlinaance  of  the 
same  honeyed  food,  which  the  lady,  now  that  she  had 
achieved  her  object,  was  no  longer  disposed  to  furnish. 

They  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Hotel  de  Terrace, 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  their  courrier  had  engaged  the 
best  suite  of  rooms  ;  and  here  the  lady  first  began  to 
experience  the  long-desired  advantages  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman  of  large  fortune.  Ere  she  had  left 
her  dressing-room,  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  the 
ante-room  to  it  was  filled  with  modistes^  silkmercers, 
cordonntersy  and  c&uturih'esy  with  the  choicest  spe- 
cimens of  their  respective  wares,  in  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  mddnme  la  comtessey  forwarded  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  her  courrier  before  she 
had  arisen  from  her  pillow. 

When  Lord  Fitzwarren,  on  leaving  his  room,  be- 
held the  lev^  that  was  waiting  to  have  an  audience 
with  his  wife,  he  ventured  to  knock  at  her  door,  and 
entreat  that  she  would  postpone  seeing  these  persons 
until  after  breakfast,  as  he  was  very  hungry,  and  con- 
sequently impatient  for  that  repast. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,"''  said  his  lady  bride,  "  for  I 
shall  breakfast  in  my  dressing-room.*" 

'*  Do,  pray,  let  us  breakfest  together,'*'*  urged  his 
lordship,  "  for  I  hate  breakfasting  alone."" 

h2 
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'^  And  I  hate  breakfasting  with  any  one ;  so  yoa 
must  never  expect  me  to  share  that  matinal  meal.^ 

"  But  wonH  you  let  me  see  the  pretty  things  you 
are  going  to  buy,  and  let  me  give  you  some  of  my 
selection  ?^ 

'^  No,  thank  you,  I  like  to  please  myself,  and  men 
know  nothing  at  all  of  such  matters.**^ 

"  They  are  only  good  to  pay  for  finery,  I  suppose," 
thought  the  mortified  husband,  as  he  entered  the 
break&st-room,  and  rang  to  order  his  dejeuner,  **  And 
let  me  have  the  Galignani  newspaper,^"*  said  he  to  the 
servant. 

'^  Madame  la  comtesse  has  it  in  her  room,  milord,'' 
was  the  reply. 

He  went  again  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  dressing- 
room,  and  requested  she  would  lend  him  the  news- 
paper. 

"  I  have  not  yet  read  it,''  was  the  answer. 

"  But  you  can't  read  it  while  you  are  dressing  or 
examining  the  various  things  brought  for  your  inspec- 
tion," observed  Lord  Fitzwarren,  "  and  I  will  send 
it  back  to  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  tiresome  T'  replied  the  ladv. 
"  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  have  it,  so  do  let  nie 
dress." 

Lord  Fitzwarren  returned  to  the  breakfest-room, 
but  no  symptoms  of  dejeuner  appearing,  he  tried  to 
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beguile  the  time  by  looking  out  of  the  window,  beat- 
ing time  on  the  panes,  chasing  the  flies — he  was  too 
humane  to  kill  them — and  whistling,  not  for  want  of 
thought,  but  with  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  some  very 
disagreeable  ones  which  filled  his  mind. 

"  Well,  this  is  pleasant,  it  must  be  confessed,^' 
thought  he,  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
betrayed  that  there  was  really  nothing  pleasant  in  his 
position.  '^  Here  I  am  alone  and  neglected.  As  a  single 
man,  I  never  felt  so  uncomfortable,  for  then  I  always 
had  some  pleasant  fellow  to  break&st  with  me,  the 
newspapers  laid  on  my  table,  and  was  not  kept  kick- 
ing my  heels  about  as  at  present.'*'*  He  rang  the  bell 
angrily,  and  commanded  his  courrier  to  be  sent  to 
him.  When]  that  person  made  his  appearance,  Lord 
Fitzwarren,  more  angrily  than  he  had  ever  addressed 
him  before,  demanded  ^'  why  his  breakfast  was  not 
served,  and  the  newspaper  not  on  his  table  V^ 

'*  Vera  sorre,  milord,  mats  miladi  commanded  dat 
de  journal  be  always  sent  to  her  de  first,  and  com- 
manded de  d^euner  to  be  served  in  her  dressing-room, 
so  I  tought  milord  vould  breakfast  vid  miladi  dere. 
But  I  vill  go  and  have  de  dSjeuner  served  here  toitte" 
de-suite,'"  and  ofi"  ran  the  courrier,  saying  to  himself, 
"  Ah  !  pauvre  milord,  pauvre  milord  !  He  not  de 
first  to  be  served  now,  miladi  she  de  first  vill  have 
everyting  for  herself,  and  not  care  von  pin  for  any- 


totlwMl 
to  isfun  m 

w^^  ai  niot  knr  LmAF  Rbnmrea  desired  the  ear- 
Ts^pf  tRf  W  mJr.  aad  mhctlici  Ae  wished  him  to 
jL^.'^/iBoaiXT  knr. 

-  ]£&»&  iiM«  Taat  Biksd  si  sD,'^  was  the  answer 
Vcvour^Q  Wk :  ""sftd  de  csrrisge  is  to  be  at  de  door 

T\*e  Lxs&iad  hit  he  Gp,  and  left  the  hotel  in  any- 
ikiuiT  Vw  a  s^x>i  hiuMMu;  hcartilj  wishing  that  he 
:kdid  n^vvr  biflield  his  foontess,  or  that  the  chain  that 
W«!id  him  to  her  was  not  indissoluble. 

^  I  iKS«?d  not  to  think  ho-  so  nglj  as  she  now 
Appears  in  tot  eyw^**  thought  he,  as  he  strolled  up 
:h^  Pfa^v  V^esdome.  •*  When  I  was  snch  a  fool  as 
B^>  pr>fo«»  to  l»r,  I  reallj  thought  her  tolerable. 
But  th^n  she  was  all  smiles,  and  so  good-natured  and 
«YiI  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  her  ugly7 
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Flattery  is  so  agreeable  and  intoxicating  a  draught 
that  it  not  only  deceives  those  to  whom  it  is  adminis- 
tered, with  regard  to  their  own  qualities,  but  induces 
them  to  believe  that  those  who  offer  it  are  agreeable. 
How  can  people  regard  those  who  render  them  pleased 
with  themselves  with  any  other  than  pleasurable  emo- 
tions !  Lady  Fitzwarren's  adulation  blinded  her  lord 
to  her  plainness,  but  now  that  it  was  offered  to  him 
no  more,  he  became  painfully  sensible  of  the  iact. 
Occupied  by  painful  thoughts,  he  was  glad  when  he 
met  an  old  acquaintance.  Sir  Henry  Elgood,  in  the 
street.  This  gentleman,  like  himself,  was  whiling 
away  the  time  by  a  ramble,  so  they  joined  company, 
and,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Fitzwarren,  proceeded  to 
the  stables  of  the  horsedealers.  The  sight  of  a  few 
fine  steeds  charmed  the  peer ;  and,  as  he  descanted  on 
their  respective  merits,  he  almost  forgot  that  there  was 
such  a  person  in  the  world  as  his  wife,  nay,  even  that 
he  was  married. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'^clock  before  Lady  Fitzwarren 
descended  from  her  dressing-room,  and  so  great  was 
the  metamorphosis  effected  in  her  appearance  by  her 
adoption  of  the  latest  modes  de  Paris^  that  she  was 
hardly  to  be  recognised  for  the  same  plain  and  ill- 
dressed  person  whose  attire  had  the  previous  evening 
excited  the  derision  not  only  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotel,  but  of  their  laquais.     Charmed  with  her  own 
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appearance,  her  first  thought  was  to  visit  the  best 
magazins  des  modes  in  person,  in  order  to  select  s 
large  supply  of  caps,  hats,  turbans,  and  bonnets,  in 
which,  after  first  figuring  in  Paris,  she  should  excite 
general  admiration  in  London.  Bobes  for  morning, 
dinner,  and  evening  parties  of  the  most  costly  descrip- 
tion were  ordered ;  and,  before  the  hour  for  returning  to 
her  hotel  had  struck,  she  had  expended  a  sum  so  large 
that  even  the  most  liberal  husband,  in  the  fond  delirium 
of  the  honeymoon,  must  have  looked  grave  had  he 
examined  the  amount  of  the  sum  total.  To  leave  hsx 
name  at  the  British  Embassy,  and  at  the  doors  of 
some  English  acquaintances  then  domiciled  at  Paris, 
was  the  next  step  taken,  for  the  countess  lon^jed  to 
emancipate  herself  from  the  tete-dr-tetes  with  her  lord, 
and  to  exhibit  the  finery  she  had  purchased,  in  circles 
where  its  research  and  expense  should  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. She  had  in  the  morning,  without  apprising 
her  lord  of  the  circumstance,  ordered  a  box  to  be 
engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera  ;  while  he,  having  heard 
much  from  his  friend.  Sir  Henry  Elwood,  of  the  un- 
rivalled comic  powers  of  an  actor  then  performing  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  took  a  box  there,  and  invited 
his  friend  to  dine  with  and  accompany  Lady  Fitz- 
warren  and  him  to  that  theatre. 

The  gaiety  of  the   moving  scene  around  him — a 
gaiety,  the  influence  of  which  even  the  most  grave  of 
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his  countrymen  are  compelled  to  acknowledge— had 
produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  spirits  of  Lord  Fitz- 
warren.  His  habitual  good  nature  had  triumphed 
over  the  annoyances  of  the  preceding  days  and  that 
morning  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  overlook  the  neglect  of 
his  comfort  so  unceremoniously  exhibited  by  his  wife, 
had  he  but  found  her  the  least  disposed  to  atone  for  it 
by  present  kindness  or  good  breeding.  She  had  not 
returned  when  he  entered  the  hotel ;  but  the  ante-room, 
filled  with  bandboxes  of  every  possible  shape,  bore  evi- 
dence how  her  time  had  been  occupied  since  they  had  last 
met.  He  dressed,  looked  often  at  the  pendule  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  compared  it  with  his  watch,  as  half 
hour  after  half  hour  wore  away,  without  her  making 
her  appearance. 

Sir  Henry  Elwood  had  arrived  at  the  time  named 
for  dinner ;  and  his  friend  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  as 
much  surprise  as  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  the  fact  of  Lady  Fitzwarren  not  having 
yet  returned  home  to  dress,  was  revealed.  At  length 
she  returned,  but  at  an  hour  that  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  in  time  for  the  piece  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  Her  husband  met  her  in  the 
ante-room,  told  her  that  he  had  engaged  an  old  friend 
to  dinner,  who  was  then  waiting  to  be  presented  to 
her,  and  entreated  her  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible 
in  dressing. 

h5 
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'<  What,  my  lord,''  mM  Hm^  Iw  fiwi 
frown  ominous  of  gsOiMteg  m$Ah^  ^M  itpOidHt  4ii 
you  can  hare  oommilledl  soeb  ft  mitmmm  iat  ffrnk 
breeding  as  to  isrite  a  penmn  to  dbmer  wImmb  I  Imre 
never  seen!  This  is  too  glamg  a  braadi  of  mpiat 
towards  me ;  and,  to  prore  my  Benae  of  il^  I  diaU  asl 
appear  at  dinner." 

''  Not  appear  at  dhmorr  rritoratoi  Loid  JPUsf 
warren.  ''  You  sordly  eamol  be  ae  wummmMtM 
unkind  towards  me  !  My  fiiofid  vnm  at  tiM  vinfavi 
and  saw  you  oome  home  i  dii^refore,  I  oamoi  ny  yoi 
are  ill.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Liyy,  to  be  present  aft 
dinner.  Pray  do,  and  save  me  from  the  mortificatioB 
of  letting  my  friend  see  how  little  you  value  my 
feelings.'''* 

"  Before  I  accede  to  your  request,  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  never  again  engage 
any  person  to  dine  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted— 
nay,  more,  that  you  will  not  invite  any  one  without 
my  permission.'''' 

"  I  promise,""  replied  the  henpecked  husband,  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  ensure  the  presence  of  his 
wife  at  table,  and  to  prevent  his  friend  seeing  how  ill 
he  and  his  bride  already  got  on  together. 

The  lady  was  in  no  hurry  to  complete  her  toilette ; 
and  two  hours  had  nearly  elapsed  since  her  commence- 
ment of  it  before  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  draw- 
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ing-room.  The  time  had  appeared  even  double  that 
length  to  her  hnsband — not  from  his  impatience  to 
behold  her,  but  from  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  from 
observing  that  his  friend  was  suffering  from  the  same 
cause.  He  caught  Sir  Henry  Elwood  repeatedly  look- 
ing at  the  pendule  on  the  mantelpiece,  as  half  hour 
after  half  hour  rolled  away  without  bringing  the  lady ; 
and,  although  the  baronet  was  too  well-bred  a  man  to 
express  the  annoyance  he  felt,  it  was,  unconsciously  on 
his  part,  evident  in  his  countenance. 

When  Lady  Fitzwarren  did  at  last  make  her  en- 
trance, a  cold  bow  and  formal  courtesy  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  presentation  of  her  husband^s  friend  alone 
marked  her  sense  of  his  presence.  Not  a  single  word 
of  excuse  for  her  prolonged  toilette,  and  the  consequent 
delay  of  dinner,  escaped  her  lips,  and  her  whole  manner 
and  demeanour  impressed  Sir  Henry,  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  he  was  indeed  an  unwelcome  guest  to  his 
hostess. 

"  I  had  intended  a  surprise  for  you,  Livy,"*'  said 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  as  soon  as  he  had  rung  the  bell  to 
order  dinner  to  be  served. 

"  Indeed  I"**  replied  the  lady.  "  And  may  I  inquire 
what  it  was  first ;  however,  informing  you  that  I  have 
a  mortal  aversion  to  all  surprises  V 

Sir  Henry  Elwood  looked  abashed,  for  he  felt  that 
his  presence  at  the  dinner-table,  as  a  surprise,  and  by 
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no  means  an  agreeable  one,  was  indnded  iaHie  la%% 
unequivocal  declamtion  of  dulSra  to  all  eiiigiijnai  wiek 
Lord  Fitzwanen^s  good-natnioi  froe  betangpid  Hiai  H 

too,  felt  the  insiniiaticni. 

''  Oh !  the  intended  flmrprue  was  (nmply  Wf  takaig 
a  box  at  the  Porte  St.  Bfartin,  when  I  heard  Ihe  h9i 
comic  actor  of  the  day  was  to  perfixnn  ta-]i%^;  audi 
thought  you  would  like  to  go  there,  but  the  perfoRB- 
ance  must  have  been  half  over  before  yoa  were  dreewL* 

''  I  should  not  have  gone  in  any  eaae,^  lej^ied  A» 
lady, ''  for  I  detest  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  ai^  takeao 
pleasure  in  comic  pieces ;  besides,  I  had  curderad  a  box 
to  be  taken  for  me  at  the  Theatre  Italien."*^ 

Her  husband  bit  his  lip  with  vexation  at  this  proof 
of  his  wife'^s  total  independence  of  his  plans  or  wishes 
exhibited  before  his  friend^  but  he  only  observed  that 
even  for  the  Theatre  Italien  he  feared  they  should  be 
too  late. 

"  Not  at  all,**^  replied  Lady  Fitzwarren  ;  "nothing 
is  so  vulgar  as  going  early  to  such  places.*^  And,  hav- 
ing now  bestowed  a  scrutinizing  glance  on  the  baroDet, 
and  satisfied  herselfthat  his  appearance  was  sufficiently 
distin^u^  to  admit  of  his  being  seen  in  her  box,  she 
added,  "  We  shall  be  in  time  for  as  much  of  the  opera 
as  I  desire  to  see.'** 

Dinner  was  served,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
from  being  two  hours  later  than  it  was  ordered  for,  was 
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not  eatable.  A  spoilt  dinner  and  ill-tempered  hostess 
are  not  calculated  to  make  that  repast  pass  agreeably. 
The  two  gentlemen  felt  this  ;  and  the  lady,  piqued  at 
discovering  by  his  reserve  that  she  had  not  made  a 
pleasing  impression  on  her  guest,  made  no  effort  to 
keep  up  conversation.  She  pronounced  the  cookery 
to  be  abominable,  forgetful  that  her  delay  had  per- 
mitted no  fair  trial  to  be  made  of  the  skill  of  the  artist ; 
and  glad  were  her  husband  and  his  guest  when, 
coffee  being  served,  and  the  carriage  announced,  the 
lady  retired  to  put  on  her  shawl,  and  they  sought  a 
consolation  for  their  bad  dinners  in  a  glass  of  liqueur. 
"  Never  marry,  Elwood,"*"*  said  Lord  Fitzwarren, 
with  a  sigh  so  deep  as  to  convince  his  friend  that  the 
advice  came  from  his  heart.  "  There^s  no  managing 
women,  be  assured ;  they  are  fifty  times  more  difficult 
to  be  kept  in  order  than  the  most  restive  horses.  You 
remember  Fanny  I  Ah  !  I  shall  never  like  any  crea- 
ture as  I  did  her  !^ 
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The  ]dig;ii*bom  oft  cm  Tioyiiih  fvifl^ 
When  aordid  Tiewt  tiidr  MdoM  gsldi^ 
Unleas  by  principle  they'ie  traght 
Some  fayonn  are  too  dearly  hou^t. 
If  paid  for  at  the  heavy  cost 
Of  self-respect,  for  ever  lost 

Among  the  many  habits  of  Mademoiselle  Jnstine, 
which  a  moralist,  nay,  which  even  a  less  severe 
person,  might  not  approve,  was  one  of  peeping  through 
keyholes  and  listening  at  doors,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  passed  when  she  was  excluded  from  the  presence 
of  her  mistress.  This  habit  enabled  her  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  what  occurred,  and  often 
furnished  her  with  subjects  to  amuse  her  acquaint- 
ances, at  the  expense  of  her  lady  and  her  guests.  She 
had  observed  through  her  peep-hole  the  slight  misun- 
derstanding between  her  mistress  and  Lady  Wellerby, 
as  well  as  the  signs  made  by  Lord  Wellerby  to  hifi 
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wife  when  he  wished  her  to  conciliate .  that  lady,  and 
this  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  artful  femme  de 
chambre  that  the  family  had  some  interested  designs 
on  the  marchioness,  which  she  determined  to  circum- 
vent by  every  means  in  her  power.  Fearful  of  any 
persons  acquiring  over  her  mistress  an  influence  that 
might  in  the  least  interfere  with  her  own,  Made- 
moiselle Justine  had  seen,  with  alarm  and  dissatis- 
faction, the  growinfij  intimacy  between  the  Wellerbys 
and  Lady  Mountserrat.  My  lord  and  lady  she  sus- 
pected of  views  on  the  purse  of  her  mistress  by  card- 
playing,  and  Lady  Sophia  she  believed  had  projects, 
by  flattery,  of  obtaining  presents,  to  which  she. 
Mademoiselle  Justine,  thought  herself  much  better 
entitled. 

"  Already ,''^  said  the  Frenchwoman  to  herself,  "that 
cunning  old  maid  has  induced  ma  hete  de  tnattresse  to 
give  her  von  bootifool  seeigne^  um  epingle  magnifique^ 
and  a  superb  ring.  Dese  gifls  are  vort  tree  hundred 
pound — ^too  much  to  give  avay.  And  did  I  not  hear, 
ven  I  vas  listening  at  de  key-hole,  dat  rusS^e  voman  tell 
la  marquise  dat  no  grand  ladies  gave  deir  rich  dresses 
to  deir  femmes  de  chambres^  but  only  de  dresses  ordi- 
naire ?  '  Ah,  ha  !  milady,"*  said  I  to  my  own  self, 
'  you  give  de  conseil  to  madame  la  marquise,  do  you, 
and  vant  to  make  her  a  bad  maitresse  f  Den  I  vill  see 
if  I  cannot  turn  her  against  you,  and  prevent  your 
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getting  any  more  cadeaux.'^  No,  no,  I  moste  look 
after  my  own  interest,  and  not  suffer  la  marquue  to 
be  corrupted  by  dis  artful  personage.*" 

When  Lady  Mountserrat  retired  to  her  chamber 
the  night  that  she  had  lost  the  wager  of  fifty  pomids, 
Mademoiselle  Justine,  while  undressing  her,  ventured 
to  observe  that  her  ladyship  looked  very  ill. 

"  I  tink  it  is  de  card-playing  dat  spoils  de  com- 
plexion of  madame  la  marquise ;  for,  before  she  played, 
her  face  vas  so  fair  and  de  cheeks  so  pink,  for  all  de 
vorld  like  de  lilies  and  de  rose.*^ 

"  I  believe  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,  Justin,"*"  replied  the  marchioness,  approaching  her 
face  close  to  the  mirror.  "  Yes ;  my  complexion  « 
certainly  very  much  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
truth  is,  I  don't  like  cards ;  they  bother  me,  Justifl, 
and  when  one  is  put  out  of  temper  one'*s  looks  are 
sure  to  be  affected  by  it.**** 

"  But  why,  madame  la  marquise^  will  you  play  to 
please  oder  people  ven  you  not  like  it  yourself  r 

"  Ah,  Justin,  when  ladies  are  rich  and  grand  they 
must  do  many  things  they  donH  like,  just  to  keep  in 
with  their  own  equals."*" 

^^ Ma  foil  madame  la  marquise^  I  tink  dat  ven 
ladies  are  rich  and  grand,  dey  ought  not  to  please  any- 
body but  demselves.  Vat  vould  be  de  good  of  rich^ 
and  grandeur,  if  von  vas  obliged  to  please  oders  f 
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"  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  people  who  are  bom 
grand,  Justin.  They,  it  is  true,  need  think  only  of 
pleasing  themselves ;  but  you  forgot  that,  though  I  am 
now  a  marchioness,  and  a  rich  one  into  the  bargain,  I 
was  not  bom  a  titled  lady,  and,  therefore,  Justin, 
those  who  were,  are  not  willing  to  treat  me  as  an 
equal ;  so  I  must,  in  order  to  keep  company  with  them, 
do  what  they  wish/^ 

"  And  let  dem  vin  your  money,  and  behave  rudely 
to  you  ven  dey  like  !  Ah !  madame  la  marquise^  if 
I  vas  in  your  place,  I  vould  act  in  von  very  different 
mani^re.  I  vould  only  keep  de  company  of  dose  dat 
did  vat  /  please,  and  not  dose  dat  make  me  do  vat 
dey  like." 

*'  Thafs  exactly  what  Fd  prefer,  Justin,  but  lords 
and  ladies  won''t  stand  it.'*'* 

''  Dat  is,  English  lords  and  ladies  von'*t ;  mais^  madame 
la  marquise^  if  you  vould  live  at  Paris — cher  et  gai 
Paris — you  vould  find  plenty  of  lords  and  ladies  bom 
vid  de  grand  titres^  who " 

"  What  are  litres^  Justin  ?" 

"  De  litres  like  de  English  lords  and  ladies,  only 
moche  older.*" 

"  But  I  donH  like  old  people,  Justin,  even  though 
they  may  be  lords  and  ladies."*^ 

^^Mais^  madame^  I  not  mean  old  people,  I  mean 
old  titres—dai  is,  lords  and  ladies,  whose  great  grand- 
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&ders,  ay,  and  deir  great  great  grand&ders,  for  many 
generations,  vere  bom  dues,  marquis^  and  camtes.'^ 
"Oh  !  yes,  now  I  understand,  Justin,  old  nobility.^ 
"  Precisement^  madams  la  marquise^  precisemeniT 
"  Then  the  French  nobilitvare  not  like  the  Encrlish— 
proud  and  hau<];hty,  Justin  ?^ 

"  In  some  tings,  madame,  but  not  in  oders ;  fat 
exemple^  dey  are  very  proud  of  de  antiquity  of  deir 
femilies,  but  dat  does  not  prevent  dem  from  being  very 
polite  to  dose  dat  have  no  grand  femily  at  aH.*" 
"  Well,  now,  thafs  what^I  call  sensible,  Justin  T 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  If  madame  la  marquise  vas  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  dere  take  von  mapnijique  hotel,  place 
von  very  large  some  of  money  in  de  hands  of  her 
banquier^  so  large  dat  he  talk  of  it  to  everybody,  and 
den  everybody  tell  it  to  de  whole  vorld  at  Paris, 
madame  la  marquise  vould  soon  find  plenty  of  grand 
acquaintance  too  happy  to  come  to  all  her  fetes  and 
balls.     At  Paris,  money  makes  everybody  d  la  moif^ 
and  den,  as  madame  is  a  marquise^  ^sur  le  marchs,...'' 
"  What  is  ^sur  le  marcM^''  Justin  V 
"  It  do  mean  into  de  bargain,  madame.*" 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.     I  wish  I  knew  French, 
Justin,  for  now  everybody  speaks  it,  and  I  feel  so 
awkward  when  people  use  French  words,  and  I  don  t 
know  what  they  say/^ 

"  If  madame  la  marquise  vishes,  I  vill  alvays  speak 
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to  her  in  French,  and  den  she  vill  soon  pick  up  many 
vords.**^ 

"  A  very  good  plan,  and  mind  you  donH  forget  it, 
Justin.  But  you  were  saying,  that  at  Paris  I  should 
have  all  the  great  nobility  glad  to  come  to  my 
parties.*" 

"  Certainementy  madame.  Dey  vould  breakfast, 
dine,  and  sup  vid  you  as  often  as  you  please, 
pourvu ■" 

"  What  is  pourvu  ?'' 

"  Dat  is  provided.^' 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  almost  guessed  it  meant  something 
of  that  kind.'** 

"  Pourvu  dat  you  had  every  thing  en  grand 
style." 

"  In  grand  style ;  you  see  how  quick  I  am,  Justin, 
in  learning  French."* 

"  Oui^  madame  la  marqutse^* 

"  I  didn't  mean  we^  Justin,  but  me."*^ 

*'  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Pardon,  madame  la  marquise^  I 
cannot  help  laughing.  Ven  I  say  'owe,**  I  mean 
'  yes,'  alvays  yes  !"" 

"  Then  what  a  droll  language  the  French  must  be 
to  say  '  tr^,'  instead  of '  yes.' " 

"  But  it  is  not  we^  as  madam  suppose,  but  o-u-i^ 

"  O'U-i  spells  we^  does  it  f 

"  Yes,  madame  la  marquise.'"'' 
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''  Well,  but,  Jofltiii,  win  ilMMe  FnmA  gimim 
invite  me  to  their  honaea,  in  letom  tat  nj  iSmm, 

balls,  nnd/JfUmr 

*'  No,  madame ;  de  woWawy  JVqiif«M»giveiio  dimMtg, 
except  to  deir  intimale  fiMidB,  no  balk,  and  dflir 
«Hr^«9  are  veiy  wiec^  only  do  coisrisi  in  vidi  dey  Im 
go  to  deir  mnAi.  All  dose  persona  know  mA  odff 
vera  veil,  and  meet  at  eaeh  oder^a  boaaes  in  ton 
every  evening.  Dey  are  qntte  at  ddr  eaaOp  aa  if  la 
petit  comitfj  and  a  foreigner  ammig  dam  TonU  be 
detropJ" 

'^  You  don'^t  mean  to  say  that  they  accept  all  the 
hospitalities  offered  to  them  by  strangers  in  their  own 
capital,  and  make  no  return  for  them  i  That  is  not 
feir,  Justin.  Hospitality  should  be  on  the  principle 
of  give  and  take  ;  but  the  French,  according  to  what 
you  tell  me,  take^  but  do  not  ffive^" 

''  Dey  tink,  income  la  marquise^  dat  it  is  quite 
enough  for  dem  to  do  de  honour  to  strangers,  of  ac- 
cepting deir  invitations.  Dey  go  to  deir  parties 
elegantly  dressed,  deir  grand  names  sound  veil,  and 
give  distinction  and  fashion  to  de  places  to  vich  dey 
go ;  dey  smile  vera  moche — dat  is  dose  dat  have  de 
vite  teeth  to  show — make  de  low  reverences  to  de 
maitresse  de  la  maison^  critique  all  dey  see,  eat  de  good 
tings,  talk  and  laugh  vid  deir  own  friends,  go  avay, 
and  smile  at  de  folly  of  de  English  and  de  Americans, 
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who  spend  so  much  money  to  do  de  honours  of  Paris 
to  de  French.*" 

"  And  well  they  may,  Justin,  for  nothinjs;  can  be 
more  foolish  !*" 

"  Que  voidez  vous^  madame  la  marquise  ?" 

"  Whafsthatr 

"  Dat  means  vat  vould  you  have  ?  De  English  and 
de  Americans,  vid  plenty  of  money,  find  dat  dey 
cannot  amuse  themselves  in  deir  own  dull  countries  ; 
so  to  please  demselves,  and  not  to  please  de  French, 
dey  come  to  Paris,  and  open  deir  houses,  and  try  to 
rival  de  splendour  of  de  ancient  noblesse  in  de  grand 
hotels  vonce  inhabited  by  dem  before  a  revolution  vich 
has  robbed  deir  descendants  of  de  means  of  maintain- 
ing deir  old  grandeur.  De  noblesse  at  Paris  smile  and 
shrug  up  deir  shoulders  at  de  clumsy  attempt  of  dese 
foreigners  to  imitate  deir  ancestors ;  but,  neverdeless, 
all,  except  la  noblesse  du  Faubourg  St.  Germains  go  to 
deir  fetes^  but  take  especial  good  care  not  to  invite 
dem,  in  return,  to  deir  soirees.'^ 

"  Then  I  think  the  French  very  shabby  for  this 
conduct,  Justin ;  they  ought  not  to  accept  hospitalities 
which  they  will  not  return.**** 

'^  Ah !  madame,  it  is  so  like  de  habitants  of  a 
country  commerfant^  to  expect  dinner  for  dinner,  ball 
for  ball." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  T 
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This  question  was  asked  in  so  angiy  ft  tonc^  »i 
with  sach  a  heightened  ooknr  in  tlw  hm  of  Hm 
marchioness,  that  the  canningySnMflM  Aciamirv  dvai 
not  hazard  the  impertinent  rejoinder  that  rooe  to  kr 
lips.  She,  therefore,  merely  said,  ^^  Madame  Is  wmt- 
guise  must  remember  dat  de  French  mMeme  lost  aD 
deir  grande  fortunes  by  do  terrible  rerblntioo  tbb 
panvre  Louis  8eizs  and  Marie  Antoinette  rm%  hb- 
headed,  and  derefoco  have  not  de  money  to  retus  di 
dinners  and  fUm  given  to  dem  by  de  English  aaii 
Americans.'*^ 

''  Oh  !  that's  a  different  thing,  Justin.  If  tkj 
haven'^t  the  means,  they  can't  help  it  ;[l>ut  I  know  that, 
if  I  were  in  their  places,  /  would  not  accept  hospi- 
talities for  which  I  could  make  no  return.'" 

'^  Ah  !  Madame  la  marquiee  has  de  notions  of  a 
princesse^  and  in  Paris,  madame  would  be  adored. 
Dere  madame  vould  not  be  asked  to  play  at  cards  if 
she  not  vish  it,  and  all  de  French  ladies  vould  be  so 
polite  to  her — not  like  dat  ugly  cross  Lady  Vellerbj, 
dat  looks  at  madame  la  marquise  as  if  madame  to« 
nobody,  and  she  vos  a  queen.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it, 
it  do  make  me  quite  vex.*** 

'*^  And  how  could  you  see  it,  even  if  such  a  thio^ 
had  occurred  f  demanded  the  marehiouess. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  felt  tliat  she  had  committed 
herself,  but  adroitly  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  sayinj^) 
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"  Oh  !  I  hear  it,  madame,  from  de  courrier  and  from 
de  vcUet  de  chambre  of  Lord  Vellerby.  Dey  are  quite 
shocke  to  see  de  rudeness  of  dat  ugly  voman  to 
madame  la  marquise,'^'' 

"  She  was  very  impudent  this  evening,"  said  the 
marchioness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  her  cheeks 
becoming  crimson  at  the  recollection,  "and  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  refuse  shaking  hands  with  her,  that  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter/' 

"  And  madame  vould  have  been  quite  right,  for  it 
is  too  bad  dat  Milady  Vellerby,  who  is  but  a  comtesse^ 
and  has  not  von  half  de  money  dat  madame  la  marquise 
has,  should  be  so  impertinent  to  her  superiors." 

"  But  I  had  the  best  of  the  business,  I  can  tell  you, 
Justin,  for  I  gave  her  as  good  as  she  brought,  and, 
what'^s  more,  insisted  on  her  drinking  a  bumper  of 
wine,  in  spite  of  her  declaring  that  she  never  drinks 
plain  wine." 

"  Ah  !  la  grande  penitence  de  boir  un  terre  de  bon 
vinr 

"  What  is  that  T 

"  Madame  la  marquise  is  vera  good  to  believe  dat 
it  vas  a  penitence  to  dat  ugly  voman  to  drink  a  glass  of 
good  vine.  She  too  glad  to  get  it,  but  pretends  not 
to  like  it  before  company,  just  to  make  de  people  tink 
dat  she  is  more  genteel  dan  madame  la  marquise. 
Many  of  diQfemmes  de  chambres  of  de  ladies  do  tell  me 
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dat  deir  maOresB^^  who  vill  not  taste  yine  before  com- 
pany, drink  it  yen  dere  is  nobody  by,  mnd  den  pro- 
tend to  be  shocke  at  dose  ladies,  like  madams  la  mar- 
quise^ who  drink  deir  yine  before  all  de  yorld,  ridont 
making  de  grimace  about  it !  Vy  should  not  a  Iidj 
drink  vine  if  she  likes  it  T 

'^  Ay,  why  not,  indeed  \  I  haye  no  patience  with 
such  mock  modesty.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  to 
Paris,  Justin,  thafs  what  I  haye,  for  that  is  so  nor 
Lfondon  that  I  could  get  oyer  turtle  and  yenison,  vA 
anything  else  I  fimcied,  for,  to  tell  you  the  fiw^,  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  the  kickshaws  they  give  me  to  eat  here.*" 

Justine,  having  seen  her  mistress  placed  in  her  bed, 
retired  for  the  night,  leaving  that  lady  to  indulge  iii 
the  disagreeable  reflections  occasioned  by  a  retrospec- 
tion of  the  rudeness  of  Ladv  Wellerbv,  and  the 
money  she  had  lost  at  cards,  increased  tenfold  by  the 
consequences  of  repletion,  which,  acting  on  her  excited 
system,  produced  all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia. 

*'  There,  I  have  lost  sixty  pounds  to-night,"  thought 
the  marchioness.  "  Sixty  pounds  !  What  a  fortuue 
I  should  once  have  thought  half,  ay,  even  a  quarter, 
of  that  sum  !  How  strange  it  is  that  people'^s  luinds 
can  change  so  soon  with  their  circumstances  !  Thou- 
sands appear  to  me  now  as  shillings  used  to  do,  and  I 
seem  as  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
as  if  I  had  been  used  to  it  all  mv  bom  davs.    Ah, 
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how  mistaken  people  are  when  they  fancy,  as  I  used 
to  do  once,  that  a  great  fortune  can  make  one  per- 
fectly happy  !  All  mine  can'^t  procure  me  such  sleep 
as  I  used  to  have,  when,  after  a  severe  day's  work,  I 
had  scarcely  laid  my  head  on  my  hard  bolster  before 
I  was  asleep.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  had  to  get  up 
at  the  break  of  day,  how  happy  the  rich  must  be  who 
could  lie  on  their  downy  beds  as  long  as  they  liked  ; 
but  now  that  no  one  has  a  softer  bed  than  mine,  I 
ean  get  no  rest  on  it,  and,  as  I  lie,  turning  and  twist- 
ing until  I  feel  in  a  fever,  I  look  back  to  the  days  of 
hard  labour  and  nights  of  refreshing  slumber  with 
something  like  regret. 

**  Heigho  !  I  dare  say  that  at  this  moment  every  soul 
in  the  old  home  is  fast  asleep,  ay,  and  enjoying  plea- 
sant dreams,  as  I  used  to  have.  I  wonder,  do  they 
ever  think  of  me.  How  surprised  theyM  be  to  see  my 
grandeur !  They'd  think  I  must  be  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  whole  world  ;  but  they  donH  know  how 
soon  one  gets  so  used  to  grandeur  that  it  fails  to  please 
as  at  first  it  did,  and  that  all  the  money  in  the  world 
canH  buy  sleep.  They  don't  know  what  a  chilling 
thing  it  is  to  have  no  one  to  love  one  or  care  about 
one,  except  those  who  have  some  object  to  gain,  and 
that,  if  one's  money  was  gone,  all  those  who  flock 
around  the  rich  would  soon  go,  too.  Ah  !  yes  ;  the 
poor  can  count  on  the  affection  of  their  friends.     They 
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liave  no  interested  motives  ;  ikey  comfort  and  eonsolt 
each  other  when  sorrow  comes,  and  share  each  other'i 
joys.  How  every  poor  neighbour  in  dear  old  Ireland 
flocks  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  condole  vrith  thoee 
who  have  lost  one  of  their  £unily  !  How  every  ose 
brings  whatever  can  be  spared  —  and  often  what  eu 
be  but  ill  spared — to  help  some  poor  neighbour  in 
distress !  And  what  comforting  words  and  what 
friendly  shakes  of  the  hand  are  given  !  Ah !  yea ; 
if  there^s  more  grandeur  with  the  rich,  there^s  moie 
love  and  kindness  among  the  poor ;  and  I  almost  wiak 
I  had  never  left  home  or  become  a  grand  lady,  for  1 
am  not  happy.  I  wonder  whether  the  stream  whtt« 
I  used  to  rinse  out  the  linen  after  I  had  washed  it 
still  flows  on  over  the  bright  sand  and  shining  pebbles 
with  as  pleasant  a  sound  as  it  used  to  do.  Ah! 
though  Tve  seen  many  a  fine  river  since,  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  beautiful  stream  as  that !  It  is  stnn^ 
how  often  it  comes  into  my  head.  If  I  shut  my  eyes, 
I  can  see  the  trees  bending  over  it,  as  if  it  was  a 
looking-glass  in  which  they  were  admiring  themaelvea» 
and  one  large  stone  near  the  bank,  over  which  the 
water  gushed  so  brightly,  breaking  into  large  pearb. 
I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  pearl  then,  but  now  mjr 
large  pearls  always  remind  me  of  that  spot.  How 
joyftiUy  I  used  to  sing  as  I  beetled  my  linen  on  the 
flat  top  of  that  same  stone,  with  the  birds  singing 
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o¥er  my  head,  the  blue  heavens  smiling,  and  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  morning  playing  with  my  hair  and 
cooling  my  forehead,  better  than  any  of  the  fine  &ns 
which  have  cost  me  so  much  money  could !  Often 
and  often,  when  1  canH  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  I  think  of 
that  stream  until  I  &ncy  I  hear  the  sound  of  it,  and 
I  at  length  drop  into  a  slumber.*" 

Whether  the  memory  of  the  stream  in  her  native 
land  produced  the  same  salutary  effect  on  the  marchio- 
ness on  the  present  occasion,  we  are  not  furnished 
with  any  clue  to  ascertain ;  but  when  Mademoiselle 
Justine  answered  the  summons  of  her  bell  at  a  late 
hour  the  next  day,  she  found  her  mistress  pensive  and 
indisposed,  and  there  was  a  visible  irritation  in  her 
manner,  as  she  announced  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  order  dinner  for  six  persons. 

^*'  Comment^  madame  la  marquise  r  exclaimed  the 
femme  de  chambre^  with  ill-disguised  dissatis&ction. 

"  Common  !*"  reiterated  the  marchioness.  "  By  no 
means  common.  What  could  put  it  into  your  head,  Jus- 
tin, that  I  would  engage  common  persons  to  dinner  V 

"  Madame  not  understand  von  vord  I  say.  I  not 
mean  common  persons,  I  only  say  comment,  which 
means  haw  T" 

"  I  have  invited  the  Wellerbys  to  dine  here,  not 
only  to-day,  but  every  day  while  I  remain  at  Naples. 
I  now  wish  I  had  not,  for  the  very  thought  of  having 
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them  bores  me ;  but  I  don^t  know  how  it  is,  Justin, 
I  very  often  do  things  at  night  that  I  repent  of  next 

morning !'' 

''  Ah !  yes,  yes,^"  thought  Mademoiselle  Jostine, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  express  her  thoughts, 
*'  I  suppose  you  do.  Dat  is  Ten  yon  do  drink  too 
much  vine,  vich  happens  every  evening  of  yoor  life.— 
No  wonder  m€uUitne  la  marquiie  is  bored  at  de  very 
tought ;  but  vat  vill  it  be,  ven,  day  after  day,  dose 
disagreeable  persons  vill  be  eoming  to  dinner  and 
opening  deir  eyes  vid  impertinent  looks  of  vender  at 
every  ting  madame  la  marquise  eats,  and  vid  horror  at 
every  glass  of  vine  madame  drinks  V 

"  And  do  they  do  this,  Justin  ?  I  never  noticed 
it ;  but  then,  as  I  always  eat  and  drink  without 
watching  other  people,  they  may  have  been  guilty  of 
this  impertinence  without  my  observing  it.*" 

"  Ah  !  madame,  I  swear  to  you  His  true.  De  cour- 
rier  and  all  de  oder  servants  have  seen  it,  and  dey  are 
so  mad  at  such  ingratitude  for  all  your  kindness  dat 
dey  hate  de  Velierbys,  and  say  dey  only  come  to  vin 
your  money,  and  save  paying  for  deir  dinners  at 
liome  !" 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  asked  them,  but  now  it  can't  be 
helped/' 

"  Yes,  madame,  it  can  be  helped,  for  you  can 
leave  Naples  and  go  to  Paris,  and  den  you  vill  be  rid 
of  dem  r 
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"  Very  true,  Justin.  An  excellent  plan,  and  I 
mil  certainly  carry  it  into  execution,  so  let  all  my 
things  be  got  ready  for  a  start.  But  go  now  and  tell 
the  currier  to  order  a  good  dinner,  the  best  that  can 
be  had.  I  gave  the  Wellerbys  leave  to  ask  any  friends 
they  Uked  to  come,  so  let  the  dinner  be  commanded 
for  six.'** 

^^  Ah  !  madame  la  marquise  is  moche  too  good, 
moche  too  good,  and  dese  people  impose  on  her  good 
nature,^  said  Mademoiselle  Justine,  turning  up  her 
eyes,  and  leaving  the  room  to  fulfil  the  instructions  of 
her  mistress. 

The  marchioness  was  seated  at  a  luxurious  luncheon, 
to  which  she  was  doing  ample  honour,  while  reproach- 
ing her  dame  de  compagnie^  poor  Mrs.  Bernard,  for 
hayin£^  so  little  appetite — a  reproach  always  made 
whenever  they  were  teie-d-tete  at  any  repast,  and  not 
uttered  in  kindness  but  in  contempt,  as  if  a  want  of 
appetite  was  a  sin  of  deep  dye  in  her  eyes,  when  Lady 
Sophia  Wellerby  was  announced. 

"  Papa  and  mamma  are  gone  out  for  a  drive,*"  said 
that  lady,  "  and  I  excused  myself  from  accompanying 
them  on  the  plea  of  a  nervous  headache,  which  I  in 
truth  have,  and  also  from  a  desire  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  your  society,  my  dear  friend,  for  a 
little  while.     How  well  you  are  looking  to-day  !^ 

*^  Do  sit  down  and  have  some  luncheon.^^ 
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"  I  am  half  tempted  to  accept  your  oflfer/ 
Lady  Sophia,  her  appetite  excited  by  the  savory  odour 
of  the  rich  plats  on  the  table,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  meac^  fere  contracted  for  by  her  lady- 
mother,  the  quality  and  paucity  of  which  rendered 
the  repast  served  to  the  Wellerby  femily  anything  but 
luxurious. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Mrs.  Bernard!  Why  dont 
you  jump  up  and  ring  the  bell  to  have  a  napkin  and 
cover  laid  for  Lady  Sophia  f 

The  new  guest  sat  down,  helped  herself  to  what  she 
preferred,  and  evinced  so  good  an  appetite  that  her 
hostess,  highly  pleased  to  be  kept  so  well  in  counte- 
nance, exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  now  this  is  what  I  call  plea- 
sant. It  does  me  good,  and  sharpens  my  desire  to 
eat  when  I  have  some  one  with  me  who  enjoys  a  m«J, 
instead  of  looking  at  Mrs.  Bernard  putting  morsels 
into  her  mouth  as  small  as  if  they  were  for  a  bird,  and 
sipping  a  glass  of  cold  water.  Drink  a  glass  of  prime 
old  sherry,  Lady  Sophia.  '*Twill  do  you  a  world  of 
good."" 

"  Well,  for  once  I  should  like  to  venture,  if  I  were 
sure  it  would  not  get  into  my  head ;'''  and  the  lady 
held  her  glass  to  be  filled. 

"  Pour  out  a  bumper,""  said  the  marchioness ;  "  and, 
as  to  getting  into  your  head,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger.  Look  at  me ;  you  see  wine  never  gets  intowy 
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head.  Here's  to  your  good  health,  Lady  Sophia; 
you  can't  do  less  than  pledge  me,  so  drink  your  wine 
up  at  once,  and  don't  let  it  get  flat  in  your  glass.'' 

The  lady  did  as  she  was  told,  with  a  docility  that 
quite  captivated  the  marchioness — ^nay,  was  persuaded, 
with  a  little  gentle  violence,  to  venture  on  a  second 
glass  of  the  old  sherry,  her  hostess  having  emptied  no 
less  than  four ;  when  both  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
to  enjoy  a  tete-d-tAe. 

"  Ah  !  my  charming  friend,"  said  Lady  Sophia, 
taking  the  hand  of  Lady  Mountserrat ;  ^'  how  truly 
do  I  appreciate  the  happiness  of  our  stolen  inter- 
views !" 

'^  And  a  good  luncheon,  be  assured,  takes  nothing 
from  their  comfort.  I  can't  bear  the  way  in  which 
your  mother  goes  on — revising  to  drink  wine,  and,  I 
suppose,  making  you  follow  her  example.  I  dare  say, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  it's 
out  of  economy  she  does  it,  and,  be  assured,  wine 
would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  Judging  from  the  new  sensations  I  experience,  the 
unusual  warmth  of  my  frame,  and  the  elevation  of  my 
spirits,  I  should  be  tempted  to  agree  with  you  in  opi- 
nion, my  sweet  friend ;  but  my  mother  would  oppose 
any  change  in  my  regime.  The  truth  is,  my  dear 
marchioness,  mine  is  not  a  happy  home,"  and  the  lady 
sighed  deeply,  and  shook  her  head. 
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"  I  thought  as  much,'*'*  was  the  reply ;  "  Lady 
Wellerby  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bit  of  a  Tartar,  and  to 
want  to  have  everything  her  own  way.*" 

"  Alas  !  you  have  but  too  well  divined  the  truth. 
Could  you  but  know  the  miserable  life  I  lead,  yoo 
would  indeed  pity  me." 

"  Poor  soul  !  and  so  I  do,  without  knowing  aoy 
particulars.  To  be  denied  the  pleasures  of  the  table  is 
enough  to  make  any  one  miserably .  Fm  sure  / 
couldn'*t  stand  it.'*' 

"  If  that  were  all,  my  sweet  friend,  disagreeable  as 
it  is,  I  should  bear  it  without  murmuring,  for  I  haTe 
been  brought  up  such  a  stranger  to  luxuries  that  I 
don't  miss  them ;  but  to  have  no  companionship,  to 
be  worse  dressed  than  any  other  girl  in  society,  and 
never  to  have  any  pocket-money  to  buy  the  least  thing 
that  strikes  my  fancy,  or  to  bestow  relief  on  a  poor  object, 
— ah !  these,  my  charming  friend,  are  severe  trials  when 
one  has  arrived  at  my  age.  I  am  kept  in  trammels 
precisely  as  if  I  were  a  girl  just  out  of  the  nursery.'' 

^'  Indeed,  yours  is  a  hard  case,  Lady  Sophia.  And 
so  you  have  no  pocket-money,  poor  soul  f 

"  Not  a  «oi/,"  and  Lady  Sophia  looked  as  piteously 
as  she  could. 

"  Well,  you  sh'an't  be  without  money,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,  that  I  will.*^ 

"  Dear   Lady  Mountserrat,   how  good,  how  kind 
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you  are!  But,  really,  I  am  shocked  lest  you 
should  think  that  I  revealed  my  position  to  you 
with  the  slightest  intention  of  appealing  to  your 
generosity  l'^ 

"  And  where  would  be  the  crime  if  you  did  ?  In- 
deed, for  my  part,  I  never  could  understand  why  any 
one  would  take  the  trouble  of  telling  his  or  her  distress 
to  another  unless  with  the  view  of  being  relieved.'" 

Lady  Sophia^s  &ce  grew  red  at  this  coarse  observa- 
tion ;  for,  mean-spirited  and  grasping  as  she  was,  she 
felt  shocked  at  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  remark  made  by  the  vulgar  woman  to 
whom  she  was  about  to  lay  herself  under  an  obliga- 
tion, and,  although  not  ashamed  to  elicit  her  gene- 
rosity by  a  Mse  statement,  her  pride  revolted  at  the 
notion  of  being  found  out  by  one  whom  she  considered 
so  infinitely  beneath  her  in  good  sense. 

**  What  makes  you  so  red  ?  You  are  not,  I  hope, 
affironted  at  what  I  said.  I  am  a  plain-spoken  person, 
and  like  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  without  beating 
about  the  bush.  I  asked  you  no  questions,  but  you 
told  me  your  situation,  and  a  very  disagreeable  one  it 
is,  I  must  say.  I  took  the  hint,  and  offered  you, 
with  right  good  will,  a  hundred  pounds.  That  may 
seem  a  great  sum  to  you^  who  have  never  had  any 
money,  but  to  me  it  is  nothing  at  all,  so  don't  make 
any  ceremony  about  accepting  it.     Mind,  I  ffi^e^  and 
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don't  lend,  for  I  make  it  a  point  nevnr  to  lend  money 
to  aiiv  one,  and  TU  tell  joa  the  reason : — If  I  lent 
I  should  expect  to  he  paid,  and  Ttb  always  lieaid  that 
borrowers,  somehow  or  another,  have  a  gnat  objec- 
tion to  paving ;  nay,  feel  more  offimded  when  asked 
t«)  par  than  if  the  loan  had  been  refosed  them.  Fd 
•ret  angry  at  finding  myself  taken  in,  or  pot  to  troiAle 
to  get  back  my  money ;  so,  to  save  all  that  bothen- 
lion,  I  never  lend.  Ther^faie,  the  hmdred  shall  be 
a  free  rift  to  vou.'* 

'*  I  don^t  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  aeeepi 
so  large  a  present,*"  c^Merved  Lady  So^iia,  assamiiifr 
iin  air  of  modesty  and  ingenuousness. 

"  Stuff,  nonsense,  my  dear  !  \\'hat*8  the  differesee 
between  money  and  money's  worth,  I  should  like  to 
know  i  >Miy,  the  brooch  I  gave  you  the  other  diy 
ivst  nie  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas— the  pin  and 
ring  as  much  more — ^yet  you  made  no  great  objection* 
alvut  takini:  them.  But  you  grand  tblk  have  sotk 
<tran'je  notions  that  you  sometimes  puzzle  me.  There 
now,  hand  me  that  box.  and  write  out  a  cheque  for 
nie :  1  hate  drawing  cheques  myself,  and  FlI  sisn  it 
ti»r  you."* 

••  Pray,  don't :  I  should  have  no  power  of  settins 
the  money  for  it.  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
v(  my  mother,  who  would  never  pardon  me." 

WelU  now,  that's  a  good  joke.     .<A^  was  gW 
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enough  to  win  fifty  pounds  from  me  last  night— no, 
fifty  guinecu^  I  should  say — and  reminded  me  no  less 
than  twice  over  of  it,  for  fear  I  should  forget  to  pay 
faer ;  yet  she  would  be  angry,  you  say,  at  your  taking 
a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds — ^;p'our  mother  would 
say  guineas — ^freely  given  1**^ 

Lady  Sophia  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  enlighten  the  obtuse  Irishwoman,  on  the  distinctions 
made  in  pecuniary  matters  by  persons  of  her  class,  so 
said  nothing ;  and  the  marchioness,  satisfied  that  she 
had  convinced  her  companion  of  the  folly  of  such 
puerile  distinctions,  said — "  Well,  Fll  send  my  currier 
to  the  bank  for  the  money,  and  you  shall  receive  it 
from  my  own  hands,  and  nobody  will  be  a  bit  the 
wiser.'*'' 

'^  A  thousand  thanks,  my  charming  friend.  You 
really  overpower  me  by  your  kindness.  How  shall  I 
ever  prove  to  you  how  deeply  I  feel  it  V* 

''*•  By  just  behaving  always  in  the  same  good-natured 
manner  you  do  at  present,  and  not  acting  as  I  am 
told  most,  if  not  all,  fine  ladies  do— ^1  friendship  one 
day,  and  all  coldness  the  next.''^ 

"  If  you  could  read  my  heart,  my  dearest  friend, 
you  would  there  see  written,  in  ineffaceable  charac- 
ters, the  impression  your  generosity  and  friendship 
have  made  there.'*'' 

^'  Faith  and  troth  !  Tm  but  a  poor  hand  at  reading, 
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even  in  a  plain  printed  book,^  said  the  marehionesB, 
thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  exhilaration  produced  by 
four  glasses  of  the  prime  old  sherry,  '^  and  as  for 
reading  hearts,  that^s  beyond  me — but  isn'^t  that  a 
carriage  I  hear  stopping  at  the  door  f" 

"  Yes,  yes  r  exclaimed  Lady  Sophia.  "  It  is  my 
mother^s  carriage,  and  I  must  fly.  Adieu,  my  sweet 
friend,  adieu !" 

'^  Mind  you  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow,  and  111 
have  the  money  ready  for  you,*"  replied  Lady  Mount- 
serrat,  as  Lady  Sophia  hurried  from  the  room,  and  by 
a  back  staircase  gained  her  chamber  before  her  mother 
could  reach  her  own  salon. 

''  Well,  Fve  sent  her  away  a  happy  girl,*"  thought 
the  marchioness,  when  left  alone.  ^'  Poor  thing ! 
to  think  of  her  never  having  had  any  money  to  call 
her  own.  How  well  I  remember  my  joy  and  happiness 
the  first  money  I  got,  and  how  I  lay  awake  all  night 
thinking  what  Td  buy  with  it !  How  little  poor 
people  know  about  lords  and  ladies  !  They  think— 
and  so  used  I  to  think,  too — ^that  they  have  always 
their  purses  filled  with  gold ;  and  that  hundreds — ay, 
by  my  faith,  and  thousands,  too— are  no  more  to 
them  than  halfpence,  or  even  fiurthings,  are  to  the 
hard-working  poor.  But  how  different  is  this  from 
the  fact !  Here'^s  an  earl  and  a  countess,  with  only 
one  daughter  to  provide  for,  and  they  leave  the  poor 
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girl  without  so  much  as  a  guinea  in  her  pocket ;  and 
as  for  her  dress,  why  she  wears  only  poor,  thin,  mean 
silks,  that  never,  I  am  sure,  cost  more  than  two 
shillings  a  yard,  and  has  not  many  even  of  these  same. 
How  affronted  Justin  would  be  if  any  one  offered  her 
such  dresses  !  Fd  pity  poor  lords  and  ladies,  if  they 
were  not  so  proud."" 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Fortune,  thou  fickle  goddess!  men  by  thee 
Are  taught  the  uses  of  adyersity ; 
Thou  art  of  worldly  firiendships  the  true  test, 
For  as  thy  smiles  with  virtues  ean  invest 
Those  who  possess  them  not,  so  can  thy  frown, 
Of  good  nien*8  deeds  the  recoUection  drown. 
And  when  thou  fliest,  fame  and  false  friends  too, 
Will  quickly  leave  him  whom  thou  didst  undo 
To  learn  the  lesson,  often  taught  too  late, 
That  only  on  thy  minions  do  they  wait. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  pecuniary  annoyances— 
and  such  annoyances  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
humiliating  and  painful  of  any  to  a  proud  mmd— 
Strathem  felt  glad  that  his  friend,  Lord  Delmingtoo. 
would  no  longer  have  occasion  for  his  aid,  and  iv- 
flected  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  able  to  assbi 
him  when  his  services  were  most  required. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  life  on  which  a 
generous  man  reflects  with  so  much  complacency  a^^ 
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on  acts  of  friendship  conferred  on  the  deserving.  This 
soothes  him  even  when  fortune  denies  him  the  power 
of  continuing  such  acts  of  kindness ;  and  he  knows 
that,  though  the  fickle  crowd  who  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  fortune  may  forsake  him,  the  friends  he  suc- 
coured will  fondly  cling  to  him  still.  On  Lord  Del- 
mington  and  Olliphant,  he  felt  he  could  count ;  they 
were  not  like  the  herd  he  had  lately  encountered,  and 
doubtless  many  more  such  hearts  might  be  found  had 
he  been  wiser  in  the  selection  of  his  friends. 

The  experience  for  which  men  pay  dearly  is  always 
more  valued  than  that  offered  to  them  gratis  by  others. 
There  is  no  sense  of  humiliation  in  listenino:  to  the 
dictates  of  wisdom  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  suffer- 
ing— nay,  a  man'^s  self-love  is  in  some  degree  gratified 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  capable  of  discovering 
his  own  errors,  even  though,  as  in  general  it  unhappily 
occurs,  the  discovery  comes  somewhat  too  late.  Causes 
are  too  frequently  not  looked  into  until  their  effects 
are  felt ;  but  the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb,  "  a 
burned  child  dreads  the  fire,"  is  exemplified  every 
day  in  the  self-correction  produced  by  the  grave  re- 
sults of  former  follies. 

As  Strathem  looked  seriously  into  his  own  past 
conduct,  and  analyzed  it  with  as  much  impartiality  as 
he  would  have  done  that  of  a  stranger,  how  much  did 
he  see  to  condemn  in  time  misspent,  duties  neglected. 
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and  an  unchecked  indulgence  in  his  own  pleasures! 
Luckily  for  him,  the  natural  refinement  of  his  mind 
had  kept  him  free  from  the  coarse  vices  which  stain  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  innate  goodness 
of  his  heart  had  preyented  his  wilfully  giving  pain  to 
others.  But  reflection  whispered  that,  although  he 
had  done  little  harm,  he  had  also  done  little  good,  and 
that,  blessed  with  means  to  effect  an  amelioration  in 
the  fate  of  hundreds  whom  it  was  his  positive  duty  to 
assist,  he  had  wasted  an  immense  portion  of  his  lai^ 
fortune  in  recklessly  consulting  only  his  own  taste, 
careless  of  the  price  required  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect.  His  thoughtlessness  in  yieldin<^  an  assent  to 
the  demands  of  Lord  Francis  Musgrove  and  varions 
other  of  his  unprincipled  associates,  now  that  the  con- 
sequence of  his  folly  was  ftdly  exposed  to  him,  was 
viewed  in  a  very  different  light  to  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  regarded  it.  Every  reflection  on  the  past 
was  fraught  with  humility  at  his  own  want  of  good 
sense  and  discretion  ;  and  strong  and  unchangeable 
was  the  resolution  he  formed,  that  henceforth  the  for- 
tune confided  to  him  should  be  appropriated  to  better 
purposes  than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  own  selfish 
pleasures,  or  to  the  support  of  those  of  his  spendthrift 
acquaintances.  He  would  devote  his  time  to  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  extending  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  to  relieving  the  wants  of 
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the  distressed.  No  longer  supinely  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  disappointment  of  the  heart  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  yielded  without  resistance,  he  would  seek, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  an  oblivion  of  care,  and 
merit,  even  though  he  might  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain  it,  the  approbation  of  her  whose  image  still 
reigned  triumphant  in  his  heart.  '^  If  I  cannot  be 
happy  myself,'"*  thought  Strathem,  "  let  me  at  least 
endeavour  to  render  others  so  f '  and  this  generous 
determination  sent  a  glow  of  satisfaction  through  his 
heart,  that  he  accepted  as  a  foretaste  of  the  consola- 
tion that  awaited  him  when,  released  from  the  pecu- 
niary annoyances  that  at  present  pressed  upon  him, 
he  should  be  free  to  devote  himself  to  carrying  out 
the  munificent  projects  that  he  had  formed,  and 
should  witness  their  gratifying  results. 

Strathem  lost  no  time  in  lodging  the  sum  repaid 
him  by  Mr.  Vincent  in  the  hands  of  his  banker,  and 
having  drawn  cheques  to  settle  the  small  accounts  of 
the  different  tradespeople,  whose  pressing  demands  for 
payment,  ever  since  the  report  of  his  embarrassments 
had  been  made  public,  had  only  been  equalled  by  their 
desire  to  have  his  name  entered  on  their  books 
previously,  he  felt  more  at  ease  than  he  had  lately 
done. 

The  next  day's  post  brought  him  no  less  than  six 
or  seven   letters  from  college  friends,  who,   having 
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heard  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  wrote  to  offer  th^ 
aid,  either  by  the  advance  of  loans  or  by  giying 
security  for  him.     The  warmth  and  kindness  with 
which  these  offers  were  made,  and  by  men,  too,  with 
whom  he  had  held  little  or  no  intercourse  since  he  left 
college,  were  very  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  and  soothed 
him  under  the  annoying  proofe  they  afforded  of  the 
publicity  of  his  reported  ruin.     The  characters,  like- 
wise, of  those  who  thus  unsolicited  proffered  their 
services,  rendered  his  sense  of  them  still  more  satifl- 
factory ;  for,  distinguished  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, no  less  for  the  talent  they  displayed  there  thm 
for  the  pure  patriotism  which  formed  the  basis  ud 
guide  of  their  actions,  they  were  looked  on  as  amons: 
the  most  prominent  of  those  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  fixed  with  hope  for  the  achievemeot  of 
much  future  good  to  be  effected  by  their  unwearied 
exertions,  as  well  as  with  much  gratitude  for  past 
ones. 

"  They^  thought  Strathem,  as  he  mused  over  the 
contents  of  their  letters,  "  have  been  passing  their 
time  more  profitably  for  their  country,  and  more 
honourably  for  themselves,  than  I  have  done.  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  merit  the  interest  that  these  my  former 
friends  still  take  in  my  welfare,  so  promptly  shown  by 
the  generosity  with  which  they  act  towards  me.  But 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  redeem  lost  time ;  and,  fired 
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by  their  example,  I  will  join  the  patriot  band,  and 
defend  the  interests  they  have  so  nobly  espoused.'" 

Strathem  wrote  to  these  friends  warmly  and  grate- 
fully, as  he  felt ;  explained  to  them  that  his  difficulties 
were  but  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  and  expressed  his 
desire,  when  he  had  finally  arranged  them,  of  entering 
parliament,  and  of  making  one  of  a  party  with  whose 
political  opinions  his  own  so  entirely  coincided.  A 
new  and  useful  career  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  road  to 
distinction,  in  which  any  talent  he  might  possess 
would  not  only  be  used  with  credit  to  himself,  but  with 
adyantage  to  his  country,  and  he  mentally  pledged 
himself  that  henceforth  his  should  be  no  idle  life,  and 
that  he  would  render  himself  worthy  of  being  named 
with  those  whose  noble  and  disinterested  conduct  he 
longed  to  emulate. 

Cheered  by  hopes  for  the  future,  Strathem  cast  firom 
him  the  despondency  that  had  lately  clung  to  him  ;  and 
although  the  feir  Louisa  Sydney  was  not  less  fondly 
beloved  than  before,  she  was  remembered  with  less 
painful  emotions,  because  he  was  determined  to  render 
himself  more  worthy  of  her  esteem.  His  good  reso- 
lutions were  strengthened,  and  his  spirits  cheered, 
when,  a  few  days  after,  some  of  the  friends  who  had 
Written  to  offer  their  aid  in  the  belief  that  he  required 
-^'^^  arrived  in  town,  and  sought  him  out.  He  listened 
^^^th  a  glowing  heart  to  their  generous  sympathy  for 
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the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  philanthropical 
plans  for  bettering  their  condition.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  behold  these  fine  young  men,  some  of  whom 
were  the  scions  of  the  noblest  and  proudest  families  of 
England,  forgetful  of  self-interest,  and  resisting  the 
temptations  of  pleasure  that  courted  them  on  every 
side,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  good  work  in 
which  they  were  so  earnestly  engaged. 

How  empty,  how  puerile,  appeared  now  to  Strathem 
the  objects  that  had  hitherto  occupied  his  attention ! 
While  he  had  been  intent  on  expending  thousands  in 
the  purchase  of  statues  at  Bome,  his  college  friends 
had  been  devoting  all  their  time  and  thoughts  to  a 
nobler  purpose,  that  of  rendering  men  enlightened 
and  worthy  of  the  advantages  they  were  determined 
to  obtain  for  them  by  advocating  their  interests  and 
defending  their  rights.  With  what  pleasure  did 
Strathem  turn  to  such  men,  after  having  experienced 
the  heartlessness  of  the  idle  voluptuaries  whose 
society  he  had  found  so  irksome,  even  before  he  had 
discovered  their  utter  worthlessness  !  The  friends  with 
whom  he  now  found  himself  associated  had  made  a 
vast  progress  in  useful  knowledge  and  general  in- 
formation since  he  had  parted  from  them,  brief  as  that 
period  had  been.  They  had  been  incited  to  seek  in- 
struction by  the  desire  of  better  fulfilling  the  grave 
and  noble  task  they  had  undertaken,  and  had  applied 
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themselves  so  diligently  to  their  self-imposed  studies 
that  Strathern  felt  that  he,  too,  must  be  active,  in 
order  to  overtake  them  and  be  able  to  Ailfil  his  part  in 
the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  How  dif- 
ferent were  these  men  to  the  Mountserrats,  Musgroves, 
and  Grawleys  of  the  day,  and  how  did  he  glory  in  their 
firiendship  ! 

There  is  no  better  plan  for  securing  a  relief  from 
one'^s  own  personal  cares  than  in  taking  an  interest  in 
those  of  others.  The  instances  of  privation  and 
misery  brought  before  Strathern  by  the  noble-minded 
friends  with  whom  he  now  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  heart, 
that  it  ceased  to  be  wholly  engrossed  as  hitherto  by 
the  passion  that  enervated  it ;  and  his  own  difficulties 
appeared  puerile,  when  compared  with  those  of  men 
whose  daily  toil  could  hardly  Airnish  a  scanty  meal  to 
their  poor  famiUes.  How  little  had  he  hitherto 
reflected  on  the  hard  fate  of  such  men,  how  little  had 
he  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  or  to  relieve 
their  wants  ?  How  many  men  like  Strathern,  with 
£De  natures  and  kind  dispositions,  requiring  only  the 
stimulus  of  example  and  association  with  kindred 
fziinds,  remain  long  inert,  and  blind,  as  it  were,  to  the 
joaisery  around  them,  and  the  duties  which  their 
j>ositions  entail,  until,  touched  by  the  chastening 
nrit    of   philanthropy  exhibited    by   others,    their 
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))reasts  own  a  generous  sympathy,  and  they  join  in 
the  n;ood  work ! 

Never  did  miser  regret  a  lost  treasure  more  thin 
did  Strathem  the  yast  sums  he  had  hitherto  lavished, 
when  he  beheld  the  good  he  might  have  effected  with 
even  one  quarter  of  the  wealth  so  recklessly  expended. 
"  Ah  !  were  I  again  rich,'"  thought  he,  '*  how  diflkr- 
ently  would  I  act !  But,  though  I  have  so  materiallj 
impaired  my  fortune,  ample  means  still  remain  for 
doing  good,  and  my  own  selfish  pleasures,  and  not  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  shall  be  curtailed  in  consequenee 
of  ray  former  follies."'^ 

Walking  in  St.  James'^s  Street  a  few  days  after 
these  reflections,  Strathem  was  accosted  by  his  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Crawley.  He  had  seen  this  gende- 
man  approach,  but,  aware  of  his  worldliness,  as  well 
jis  of  his  unceremoniousness  in  evincing  it,  he  was 
passing  without  bowing  to  him,  when,  with  an  un- 
blushing effrontery,  Crawley  extended  his  hand,  seixed 
that  of  Strathem,  and  pressing  it  warmly,  addressed 
him  in  the  most  cordial  terms. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  have  you  avoided  us  all  of 
lato,  and  why  have  you  not  been  to  our  clubT  de- 
manded he,  while  Strathem,  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected civility,  was  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  it.  "  You  are  wrong,""  resumed  Crawley,  "  to 
keep  aloof  in  this  manner  from  your  old  firiends— 
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you  are,  indeed,  my  dear  fellow !  There  is  nothing 
like  sticking  by  old  friends — ^'pon  my  soul,  there  is 
notr 

'^  But  are  old  friends  always  disposed  to  adhere  to 
this  rule !  I  fancy  not,  Crawley ;  indeed,  I  know  that 
some  are  not,  and,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  thought 

""s  Club  the  very  last  place  where  a  man  who  was 

arrested  in  front  of  its  windows,  a  short  time  ago,  was 
likely  to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  and,  judging 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  members,  from  whom 
I  fancied  I  had  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment,  I 
formed  rather  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  whole.'" 

"  You  had  some  reason,  I  must  confess,  but  I  hope 
we  are  not  all  so  callous  as  those  to  whom  you  allude. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  Strathem,  you  have  some  friends, 
and  I  may  truly  add  I  am  among  the  number,  whom 
no  change  of  fortune  could  alienate  from  you."*^ 

Strathem  was  really  touched  by  this  unexpected 
kindness  of  manner  in  a  man  so  universally  considered 
the  most  selfish  among  his  clique,  and  he  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  with  more  warmth  than  he  had 
ever  previously  done  in  his  life,  when,  having  reached 

^'s  Club,  and  declined  the  pressing  request  of  his 

companion  to  enter  it,  he  bade  him  farewell. 

As  he  turned  from  Mr.  Crawley,  he  was  accosted 
by  Mr.  Rhymer,  who,  afler  the  first  salutation,  re- 
marked, in  his  usual  cynical  tone,  '^  Had  I  not  heard 
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of  your  good  fortune,  I  should  have  surmised  that 
some  very  favourable  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the  blind 
goddess  had  enriched  you,  merely  from  seeing  the  de- 
monstrations of  friendship  towards  you  evinced  by 
Mr.  Crawley,  who  never  yet  was  known  to  bestow 
even  a  shake  of  the  hand  on  one  on  whom  the  fickle 
deity  frowned.**^ 

"  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  peculiar  good  for- 
tune,"^ replied  Strathem.     "  Pray  enlighten  me  T 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you,whom  it  the  most  nearly  con- 
cerns, have  not  heard  the  news  which  reached  London 
two  hours  ago  through  Sir  Edward  Topham,  who  to 
almost  a  witness  to  the  catastrophe  T"* 

"  I  really  have  heard  no  news,  and  have  seen  no 
one  to-day,  except  Crawley  and  yourself,  so  I  cannot 
possibly  guess  to  what  catastrophe  you  refer."" 

"  The  deaths  of  Lord  Argentyn  and  his  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  his 
boat  in  the  heavy  gale  of  wind  last  evening,  as  they 
were  leaving  his  yacht  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  go  on  shore.'*' 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  shocking  !^  exclaimed  Str»- 
them,  forgetting,  in  the  pity  excited  by  the  sad  fiUc 
of  Lord  Argentyn  and  his  sons,  how  greatly  he 
should  be  a  gainer  by  the  event. 

Mr.  Rhymer  looked  at  him  with  more  complacency 
thfin  his  saturnine  countenance  was  wont  to  assume. 
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**  You  are  a  singular  person,'"  said  he,  "  and  receive 
the  news  of  your  accession  to  forty  thousand  a-year 
with  more  philosophy  than  I  imagined  any  man,  and 
least  of  all  a  ruined  man,  as  you  have  heen  repre- 
sented to  be,  could  exhibit  in  similar  circum- 
stances.'" 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  rejoice  at  the  deaths  of 
four  individuals  in  whose  existence  the  happiness  of 
many  may  be  bound  up  T  asked  Strathern,  angrily. 

"  I  only  expected  you  to  feel  as  nine-tenths  of  my 
acquaintances  would  on  a  like  occasion ;  for  few,  very 
few  are  those  who  could  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the 
means  that  produced  so  desirable  an  end  as  the 
coming  into  forty  thousand  a-year,  and  all  the  agrS- 
ment  attached  to  it.  Already  have  you  experienced 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  event ;  Mr.  Crawley, 
the  worldly-wise  Mr.  Crawley,  who  was  never  known 
to  smile  on  one  on  whom  fortune  frowned,  has  sought 
you,  has  pressed  your  hand,  and  put  on  his  most 
friendly  countenance  to  greet  you.  I  anticipated  this 
when  I  saw  him  two  hours  ago,  listening  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  catastrophe  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
heard  him  inquiring  how  many  thousands  a-year  the 
inheritance  would  bring  you.  I  must  also  do  the 
rest  of  your  ci-devant  friends  the  justice  to  say  that 
they  seem  disposed  to  treat  you  henceforth  with  equal 
kindness.    Even  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  declared 
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you  ;  in  sliort,  at  this  luunic 
stands  iu  higher  e.stiniatio 
do,  and  for  this  change  in  t 
you  may  thank  the  gale  of  1 
the  trath  of  the  old  adage  t 
blows  nobody  good/  "^ 

Although  Strathem  wa 
quainted  with  the  late  Lo 
his  death  and  that  of  his  tl 
a  shock  in  his  mind  that  1 
day,  and  returned  to  his 
orders  to  be  denied  to  all  i 
indignation   mount  to   hit 
after,  the  waiter  at  the  CL 
about  fifty  cards  which  ha 
sence.     Among  them  wei 
Mountserrat  and  Lord  Fi 
tm^^  41,^  Iftf.fpr.  containin 
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banished  from  it  the  recollection  of  the  cause  which 
had  again  drawn  around  him  those  summer  friends, 
who  had  fled  when  they  thought  he  might  require 
their  assistance,  hut  who  now  returned  when  fortune 
again  showered  her  favours  on  him.  The  bandage 
which  had  concealed  from  him  the  selfishness  and  du- 
plicity of  his  former  associates  had  dropped  from  his 
eyes,  never  more  to  be  resumed,  and  he  felt  a  wiser — 
ay,  and  a  better  man ;  for  his  experience  of  their 
heartlessness  did  not  dispose  him  to  misanthropy ;  it 
only  rendered  him  aware  of  his  own  error  in  having 
lived  with  such  men,  when,  as  he  felt  persuaded, 
8o  many  good  and  estimable  ones  were  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

"  Henceforth,^'  said  Strathern,  "  I  will  forsake  the 
flowery  path  where  thorns  lie  hid  while  the  summer 
lasts,  but  where,  no  sooner  do  the  flowers  begin  to 
perish  at  the  first  rude  blast  of  winter,  than  tlie 
thorns  take  their  place,  to  wound  those  who  would 
seek  to  cull  one  stray  flower  from  among  them." 

Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  her  from  whom  they 
were  seldom  absent — ^to  Louisa  Sydney.  Were  she 
to  share  his  good  fortune,  and  to  help  him  to  dispense 
it  nobly  and  wisely  for  the  good  of  others,  so  as  to 
call  down  a  blessing  on  them  both,  how  different 
would  be  his  fate  !  But  what  availed  it  to  think  of 
her.     She  never  more  would  be  aught  to  him.     Had 
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she  not  rejected  him  when  he  was  believed  to  be  rich, 
broken  her  solemn  engagement  to  share  his  destiny, 
and  when  forgetful  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  her  hands,  had  she  not,  when  reduced  to 
poverty,  scornfully  refused  the  hand  once  more  offered 
for  her  acceptance!  No,  it  was  folly,  madness,  to 
think  of  her,  and  yet  of  this  folly  he  was  every  hour 
jijuilty.  He  almost  despised  himself  for  it,  and  deter- 
mined, as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times  before,  to 
banish  her  from  his  thoughts  ;  but  when  an  object 
lias  once  taken  possession  of  the  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to 
try  to  drive  it  from  its  resting-place :  there  it  will 
reign,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  chase  it,  proving  that 
love,  like  other  dangerous  maladies,  can  resist  the  vo- 
lition of  him  whom  it  makes  its  victim. 

Strathern's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Papworth,  who  would  take  no  denial 
from  the  porter,  who  had  orders  to  admit  no  one.  "  I 
forced  admittance,  sir,****  said  he,  "and  I  hope  the 
occasion  will  excuse  the  liberty.  You  have  not,  I 
conclude,  heard  the  news,*"  a  conclusion  which  the 
grave,  if  not  sad  countenance  of  Strathem  led  him  to 
form. 

"  If  you  refer  to  the  melancholy  deaths  of  Lord 
Argentyn  and  his  sons,  I  am  aware  of  that  sad 
event."" 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  did  refer  to  it.     I  only  heard  the  new* 
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half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  instantly  hurried  oflf  to  ap- 
prise you  of  it."*^ 

Strathem  acknowledged  the  attention  only  by  a 
bow  5  and  the  gravity  of  his  aspect,  so  different  to  what 
he  had  expected,  checked  the  congratulations  that 
rose  to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Pap  worth  on  his  accession  to 
fortune. 

"  You  were  not  related  to  the  late  Lord  Argentyn, 
I  believe,  sir,"'  observed  the  man  of  law. 

"  No,''  replied  Strathern,  "  and  I  had  only  a  vcrj' 
slight  acquaintance  with  him." 

Emboldened  by  this  avowal,  Mr.  Papworth  took 
courage  to  add,  "  You  are  now,  sir,  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  best  paid  rent-rolls  in  England :  a  clear 
forty-five  thousand  a  year,  with  two  of  the  noblest 
seats  I  know.  The  mansion  of  the  former  earl,  in 
which  you  passed  so  many  of  your  boyish  days,  with 
all  its  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  statues,  and 
unique  library,  are  now  yours." 

He  paused,  expecting  to  see  a  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  client  at  the  recapitulation  of  his  good 
fortune,  but  he  was  disappointed,  for  Strathem  con- 
tmued  to  look  as  grave  as  before. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,"  resumed  he,  "  that  you  ever 
embarked  in  building,  seeing  that  you  have  now  in- 
herited so  fine  a  mansion  in  town.  Had  my  advice 
been  asked,  that  step  would  not  have  been  taken." 
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This  remark  sroosed  Stratheni''8  spleen,  and,  torn- 
ins:  with  more  animation  than  he  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, he  said,  while  something  like  a  smile  played 
around  his  lips,  ^  I  was  not  aware  that  yoor  pre6cienoe» 
great  as  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  went  so  &r  as 
to  anticipate  that  I  should  inherit  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Argentyn,  and  consequently  not  require  to  erect 
one."' 

''  No,  sir  ;  I  did  nai  look  forward  to  such  an  erent 
as  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  for,  with  three 
sons,  all  healthy,  fine  youths,  I  thought  the  Buccessioa 
was  secured  in  the  Aigentyn  &mily ;  but  what  I  meant 
to  imply  was,  that,  had  I  been  consulted,  I  should 
have  had  a  regular  contract  made  with  the  builder, 
and  so  saved  you  a  vast  sum." 

'•  You  will,  of  course,  now  stop  all  proceedings  in 
effect  lug  the  loan  we  had  contemplated,  and  also  not 
think  of  selling  out  of  the  funds.*" 

"*  Certainly,  sir— certainly.  There  was  something 
curious  about  that  loan  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out.  It  was  litenillv  offered  to  me  for  too.  and 
to  an  unlimited  amount,  by  a  solicitor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Nay,  so  desirous  ^i-as  he  to  accommodate  yod, 
that  he  said  any  portion  of  it  could  be  advanced,  if 
neoessarj-,  previously  to  the  deeds  being  drawn  up— 
an  offer,  I  In^lieve  I  may  say,  unprecedented,  and  the 
more  remarkable  on  the  part  of  so  cautious  and  steady 
a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Wandsworth."" 
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"  Mr.  Wandsworth  !*"  exclaimed  Strathern  ;  '*  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  before  that  the  loan  was  offered 
by  him  r 

^^  Because  he  told  me  that  he  particularly  wished 
that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  its  appearing 
in  the  transaction  ;  and  I  respected  his  whim,  for  so  I 
considered  it,  and  would  not  have  named  him,  had  it 
not  slipped  out  thoughtlessly  just  now/' 

The  truth  instantly  flashed  on  the  mind  of  Stra- 
thern, and  warm  was  the  glow  of  feeling  it  produced 
in  his  heart.  He  guessed  that  in  the  proffered  loan 
Mr.  Wandsworth  was  but  the  agent  of  Mrs.  Sydney 
or  her  daughter.  None  but  friends  truly  interested 
in  his  welfare  would  have  offered  to  advance  an  un- 
limited sum  of  money  even  before  the  legal  papers 
could  be  drawn  up  or  signed.  Yes,  it  was  plain 
that  this  generous  and  delicate  mode  of  serving  him 
could  only  proceed  from  a  woman.  He  was  therefore 
still  thought  of,  still  esteemed,  by  the  only  two  of  the 
sex  whom  he  loved,  and  their  first  use  of  the  wealth 
they  had  both  so  lately  inherited  was  to  succour  him 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence  !  A  thousand 
fond  thoughts  and  hopes  sprang  up  in  his  breast  at 
this  proof  of  their  continued  interest  in  him ;  and  Mr. 
Papworth,  as  he  marked  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance  from  sadness  to  animation,  very  justly  con- 
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rt^iad  ;Lss  inoiwy  kid  no  part  in  tlie  fteling  that  hid 
pcTMiiMed  h.  *-  He  is  a  stranse  moital,^  thought  that 
sapiect  2«iitlefiiazi.  **  and  nerer  will,  I  fear,  learn  the 
Tifaie  o€  uMweT.  He  hears  onmoTed  that  he  is  the 
poiSie:s9or  of  immense  wealth,  and  this,  too,  when 
threap  hi*  own  £>I1t  he  was  in  positive  want  of 
uoneT;  yet  he  brishtens  np  the  moment  that  he 
l-earns  that  Mr.  Wandsworth  was  the  person  who 
offered  the  loan.  There  most  be  something  more  thio 
m^ets  the  eje  in  all  this^  and  when  I  see  Wands- 
worth I  ma5t  trr  if  I  cannot  discoTer  it."" 

"*  Yon  are  aware  of  the  sodden  death  of  the  Mar- 
qot?  of  R'^ehampton  *r  observed  Strathem. 

••  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  late  mar- 
«jui:?*3  solicitors,  who  are  friends  of  mine,  set  off  for 
Italy,  the  moment  he  learned  the  event,  in  order  to 
o^nvey  the  tidings  to  the  present  marquis,  whose  de- 
licate state  of  health  induced  them  to  prefer  this  mode 
of  breaking  the  sad  news  to  him  to  conveying  it  by 
letter.  Mr.  Wartou  ^-as  to  travel  night  and  daj 
until  he  reached  the  marquis. "^ 

A  letter  at  that  moment  was  handed  to  Strathen, 
and  his  cheek  glowed  as  he  perused  it.  It  came  from 
Mr.  Vincent,  and  stated,  with  many  humble  apologies 
for  the  liberty  he  was  taking,  that,  having  by  accident 
learned  that  Mr.  Strathem  was  under  some  temporary 
difficulties  at  the  moment,  he  begged  to  inform  him 
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that  he  was  ready  to  advance  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  without  a  day's  delay,  and  that,  if  that 
sum  was  not  sufficient,  another  fifty  thousand  would 
be  forthcoming. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Papworth,''  said  Stratheni, 
handing  him  the  letter,  "  I  have  some  true 
friends.'*' 

"  Vincent,''  observed  Mr.  Papworth — "  ay,  a  very 
rich  man.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  him.  A  very  hberal  offer.  But  perhaps  he 
heard  the  change  in  your  fortune.  It  is  by  this  timt^ 
generally  known." 

"  He  could  not  have  heard  it  at  Bath,  whence  yo»i 
will  see,  by  the  postmark,  he  wrote ;  and  the  lettt'r 
was  written  yesterday,  some  hours  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fatal  event  that  has  enriched  me,"  replied 
Strathem,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  I  now  see,"  observed  Mr.  Pap- 
worth, examining  the  date  and  postmark  of  the  letter. 
"  Really,  Mr.  Vincent's  offer  is  a  very  handsome 
one." 

Mr.  Papworth  rose  to  take  his  leave,  saying  that 
he  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  for 
either  of  Lord  Argeutyn's  seats  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice, and  send  two  of  his  clerks  to  see  to  the  inven- 
tories. 

**  There  must  be  no  hurry  in  this  affair,"  said  Stra- 
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thern.  ^'  Let  nothing  ba  doBO  until  after  doe  tiaw 
has  elapsed  for  the  finding  of  the  bodiea,  and  imdw- 
mg  the  last  sad  offioea  to  the  dead.  The  late  kri 
was,  I  believe,  a  widower.  I  think  I  TenMBibflr  lead- 
ing the  death  of  Ladj  Aigentyn  in  the  newapapen  a 
year  ago.    Has  she  left  any  danghtaxB  f* 

''No,  sir;  the  only  issne  were  the  three  yootha  who 
perished  with  their  fiiither.^ 

Whenhefoundhunaelfdione,  again  and agatndidSt» 
them  advert  to  the  loan  offined  by  Mr.  Wandiwoithi 
and  each  time  with  inereaaedsatisfiwstion.  Thehopoiil 
awakened  changed  the  sadness  which  the  deaths  of 
Lord  Agentyn  and  his  sons  had  awakened  in  hb 
mind;  and,  although  sach  an  acknowledgment  may 
stamp  him  as  unwise  and  unworldly,  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  vast  fortune  he  had  so  qb- 
expectedly  inherited  afforded  him  much  less  plaasars 
than  the  proof  of  the  continued  remembrance  of  him 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney  conveyed  by  Mr.  Wands- 
worth's offer.  He  reflected  with  gratitude  on  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  temporary  peea- 
niary  embarrassment  of  judging  of  that  worid  of 
which  he  had  previously  formed  so  erroneous  an 
opinion. 

Strathem  had  been  a  proud,  and  not  a  vain  nun ; 
aud,  conscious  of  his  own  high-minded  and  genoooi 
feelings,  he  had  believed  himself  worthy  of  inspiring 
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friendship  and  esteem.  Adversity,  brief  as  had  been 
its  visit,  had  taught  him  that  the  very  qualities  in 
the  possession  of  which  he  had  prided  himself  had 
only  served  to  render  him  the  dupe  of  the  artful  and 
designing  among  the  heartless  associates  with  whom 
he  mixed,  proving  to  him  that  even  the  noblest  qua- 
lities are  unvalued,  if  not  prejudicial  to  their  owner, 
when  only  brought  in  contact  with  those  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  He  had  himself  alone  to  blame  for 
not  having  more  wisely  chosen  his  companions,  and 
for  having,  without  the  least  exercise  of  his  judgment 
in  their  selection,  fallen  into  the  routine  of  fashionable 
life  with  its  futile  members,  instead  of  having  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Henceforth,  how  differently  would  he  act !  Yes ; 
he  would  yet  redeem  the  time  he  had  lost,  the  follies 
he  had  committed.  He  would  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  those  only  whose  example  would  be  profitable, 
and  whose  esteem  would  be  honourable.  He  would 
prove  that  he  merited  respect,  not  for  his  wealth,  but 
for  his  good  qualities  ;  and  a  day  might  come  when 
Louisa  Sydney  would  once  more  deign  to  restore  him 
to  the  place  he  once  held  in  her  heart.  There  was 
comfort,  there  was  happiness  in  this  hope,  vague  and 
distant  as  its  realization  might  be,  and  Strathem  laid 
it  to  his  heart.  But,  though  cheerful,  he  was  not 
elated.      The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  he  had  expe- 
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rienced,  although  slight  when  compared  with  thoae  of 
other  men,  had  sobered  his  mind ;  and  the  sad  event 
which  had  enriched  him  awakened  reflections  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life  that  precluded  him  fix>m  feeling  the 
joy  generally  felt  by  young  heirs  on  gaining  a  splendid 
inheritance. 

Ere  three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  announcement 
of  the  large  fortune  which  had  iallen  to  him,  the  cre- 
ditors, and  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  among  the  first,  sent 
in  the  most  civil  letters,  stating  their  willingness  to 
wait  Mr.  Strathem'^s  own  convenience  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts.  The  very  men  who  had  but 
a  few  days  before  urged  the  strongest  plea  of  dire 
necessity  as  an  excuse  for  pressing  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  their  bills  —  nay,  who  had  taken  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  it — were  now  in  no  sort  of  haste  to 
receive  the  amount,  and  only  "  solicited  the  honour 
of  a  continuance  of  his  favours.*^  The  fashionable 
world,  too — ^that  world  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  heartless  scions  of  nobility,  too  proud  to  work, 
but  not  ashamed  to  borrow  or  beg ;  and  of  fortune- 
hunting  mothers  and  their  calculating  daughters, 
longing  to  exchange  the  dull  paternal  roof  and  stinted 
pocket-money,  for  a  fine  mansion  and  liberal  pin- 
money,  to  be  supplied  by  a  rich  husband,  again  ex- 
tended to  him  their  advances ;  but  he  had  now  dis- 
covered the  hollowness  of  their  firiendships,  and  bad 
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determined  henceforth  to  seek  only  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  true  nobility  and  gentry  who  eschew 
feshion  and  folly  as  synonymous,  and  who  reflect 
honour  on  their  countr}%  associates  to  be  in  time 
ripened  into  friends. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Hail,  wedded  lore!  the  purest  bliss  on  earth. 

The  sweetener  of  man^s  life,  in  mercy  given 
To  soothe  his  cares,  to  cheer  his  home  and  hearth, 

And  grant  him  here  a  foretaste  of  that  heaven 
He  humbly  hopes  in  after  liffe  to  reach, 
How  many  virtues  canst  thou  only  teach  I 
What  melting  charities  are  in  thy  bond. 

That  sacred  tie  that  death  alone  can  rend ; 
The  tender,  faithful  wife,  the  mother  fond, 

The  truest  and  the  most  devoted  friend, 
The  gentlest  nurse  to  soothe  the  couch  of  pain. 
When  medicine  has  tried  its  art  in  vain. 

The  balmy  air  of  Naples,  and  the  tender  care  of 
the  most  devoted  and  watchful  nurse  that  man  was 
ever  blessed  with,  did  much  towards  the  slow  but 
gradual  recovery  of  Lord  Delmington.  He  still,  how- 
ever, remained  too  great  an  invalid  to  be  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  affairs ;  and  as 
his  youthful  wife  was  little  skilled  in  such  matters, 
and  their  physician  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
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study  of  botany  and  chemistry,  the  financiiJ  depart- 
ment was  imprudently  confided  to  the  management  of 
their  courrier.  This  man,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inexperience  and  misplaced  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers, not  only  embezzled  large  sums  by  presenting 
&lse  accounts  and  receipts,  but  also  forged  the  signa- 
ture of  Lord  Delmington  to  bills  drawn  on  Strathern 
to  a  large  amount,  and  decamped,  leaving  his  master 
with  only  a  very  few  lauis  in  his  purse,  and  deeply 
in  debt. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  worthy  doctor,  more  pro- 
vident and  guarded  than  his  patient,  had  some  funds 
safe  in  his  own  keeping,  which  he  immediately  placed 
at  his  disposal.  The  banker  too,  a  worthy  man,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  flight  and  forgery  of  the  courrier, 
than  he  came  forward  to  request  that  Lord  Delming- 
ton would  continue  to  draw  through  his  house  as  pre- 
viously, so  that  the  fond  and  amiable  couple  suffered 
but  little  inconvenience  from  an  event  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  placed  them  for  the 
time  in  a  very  painful  and  embarrassing  position. 
They  were  little  aware  of  the  change  in  Strathem'^s 
finances,  or  of  the  difficulties  in  which  his  generosity 
to  them  had  plunged  him,  and,  consequently.  Lord 
Delmington  drew  on  him  with  perfect  confidence,  not 
only  in  his  inclination,  but  also  in  his  power  to  honour 
the  lulls  he  drew. 
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The  time  was  now  approaching  when  Lady  Dd- 
mington  was  to  become  a  mother,  and  the  joyful  anti- 
cipation of  this  longed-for  event  seemed  to  bestow 
fresh  strength  on  the  delicate  frame  of  her  husband,  a 
change  which  was  hailed  with  pious  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  by  this  excellent  young  creatOTB, 
who  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  chance  of  his 
health  suffering,  during  her  confinement,  from  the 
want  of  her  incessant  care.  Seldom,  perhaps,  had  so 
much  happiness  been  accorded  to  those  who  had  made 
a  stolen  marriage,  as  to  this  pair.  The  only  alloy  to 
their  felicity  consisted  in  their  regret  for  the  sole 
act  of  disobedience  of  which  Lord  Delmington  had 
ever  been  guilty ;  and  yet,  deeply  as  they  deplored  its 
consequences  in  having  excited  such  displeasure  and 
implacable  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Roe- 
hampton,  neither  of  them  could  wish  the  fond  and 
holy  tie  that  bound  their  destinies  undone — ^they 
only  grieved  that  such  happiness  as  they  enjoyed 
should  have  been  purchased  at  the  heavy  price  of  a 
father  s  wrath,  and  prayed  that  he  might  yet  be 
induced  to  pardon  and  receive  them  beneath  the  pa- 
rental roof. 

Often  did  Lady  Dclmington  wish  that  the  rank  of 
her  husband  had  been  less  elevated;  for,  though 
formed  to  adorn  the  most  exalted  station,  she  was  so 
simple  in  her  tastes,  so  unambitious  in  her  nature, 
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and  so  wholly  and  passionately  attached  to  her  lord, 
that  she  would  have  preferred  a  modest  competency 
with  him,  free  from  the  humiliating  and  unjust  sus- 
picions entertained  by  his  father  of  her  having  wedded 
him,  not  from  affection,  but  from  interested  motives, 
to  the  most  brilliant  position  and  the  possession  of 
unbounded  wealth.  Every  day  served  to  bring  forth 
some  new  and  admirable  quality  in  this  charming 
young  woman.  Her  sweetness  of  temper,  gentleness 
of  manner,  and  the  intuitive  quickness  with  which 
she  anticipated  the  wants  and  wishes  of  her  husband, 
increased  his  attachment  to  her  every  hour ;  and  as 
he  beheld  her  gliding  with  noiseless  step  to  minister 
to  his  comfort,  cheering  him  by  her  sweet  smiles, 
reading  to  him  aloud,  and  proving,  by  her  comments 
on  the  books  she  perused,  how  just,  refined,  and  pure 
was  her  taste,  he  blessed  the  hour  that  gave  such  a 
treasure  to  his  home,  even  while  lamenting  that  this 
blessing  had  deprived  him  of  his  father^s  countenance, 
for  affection  he  could  not  say  he  had  ever  experienced 
from  his  parent. 

"  Could  he  but  behold  her,"*''  would  he  often  say  to 
himself,  "  discharging  the  duties  of  a  wife,  or  rather 
as  a  ministering  angel  watching  over  his  only  child, 
and  wooing  back  health  to  this  feeble  frame,  by  her 
tenderness  and  incessant  care,  surely  even  his  stern- 
ness would  relent,  and  he  would  bestow  the  only  thing 
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requisite  to  render  our  happiness  perfect — ^his  approvil 
and  benediction.'^ 

At  other  times,  Lord  Dehnington  would  indulge  in 
day-dreams  peculiar  to  the  young  and  delicate.  He 
would  &ncy  himself  in  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
restored  to  a  &ther^s  love,  his  sweet  and  gentle  Maiy 
cherished  and  fondly  appreciated  by  his  parent,  and 
their  child  caressed  in  his  grand&ther^s  arms. 

"  Yes,  so  it  will,  it  must  be  one  day,"  would  Lord 
Dehnington  exclaim,  when  alone,  and  this  hope  soothed 
his  affectionate  heart  when  pained  by  the  recollection 
of  Lord  Boehampton'^s  wrath,  which  too  frequentlj 
recurred  to  interrupt  a  happiness  that  would  without 
this  one  alloy  have  been  perfect. 

At  length,  the  blessing  of  being  a  father  was  ac- 
corded to  him ;  and  as  he  pressed  his  infant  son  in  his 
arms,  and  thanked  the  Almighty  for  this  new  treasure, 
he  breathed  a  prayer  for  forgiveness,  for  having  by  his 
disobedience  inflicted  pain  on  his  own  parent,  and 
vowed  henceforth  to  atone  for  this  one  sin  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

There  are  few  scenes  in  life  more  touching  than  that 
in  which  a  youthful  and  doting  pair  contemplate  for 
the  first  time  the  little  being  whose  birth  seems  a  new 
tie  to  bind  them  still  more  indissolubly  to  each  other; 
the  recent  danger  of  the  young  mother,  before  which 
her  husband's  heart  has  quailed  while  feeling  on  how 
frail  a  thread  has  depended  her  life  and  his  entire 
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happiness;  the  deep  gratitude  that  she  has  been 
spared  to  him,  and  their  mutual  tenderness  for  the 
dear  infant,  which  appears  to  their  partial  eyes  to  be  a 
prodigy  of  beauty,  renders  the  chamber  of  the  young 
mother  a  sacred  and  holy  place,  whence  thanksgivings 
fresh  and  pure  from  the  heart  ascend  to  Heaven.  When 
Lord  Delmington  pressed  his  lips  to  the  velvet  cheek  of 
his  little  son,  almost  fearfiil  as  he  did  so  that  his  caresses 
might  injure  the  delicate  creature,  and  resigned  it  to 
the  arms  of  its  beautiful  mother,  what  a  glance  of 
ineifable  tenderness  was  exchanged  between  the  young 
parents  as  their  faces  bent  together  over  that  of  their 
child,  invoking  a  blessing  on  its  head ! 

Perfect  tranquillity  being  enjoined  by^  the  doctor. 
Lord  Delmington,  with  all  a  lover's  fondness  and  almost 
a  woman''s  care,  took  his  station  by  the  couch  of  his 
wife.  There  would  he  remain  for  whole  hours, 
watching  her  while  she  ministered  its  food  to  their 
in&nt  with  all  a  mother's  pride  and  delight,  or  while 
she  slumbered  with  the  babe  by  her  side,  their  gentle 
breathing  mingling  together,  and  she  smiling  in  her 
happy  dreams.  Often  would  she  half  open  her  languid 
eyes,  and  put  forth  her  small  white  hand  to  feel  that 
her  happiness  was  not  all  a  dream,  that  she  was 
indeed  a  mother,  and  that  her  infant  was  safe,  then 
turn  those  melting  eyes  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
tenderness  on  her  husband,  and  close  them  again  in 
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slamber,  her  beautiful  mouth  wearing  a  smile  of  such 
heartfelt  contentment  as  brought  tears  of  crratitude  to 
the  eyes  of  him  who  watched  over  her  with  such 
brooding  love. 

And  when  the  ninth  day  was  over,  that  day  named 
by  doctors  and  nurses  as  the  epoch  on  which  daoger 
for  young  mothers  may  be  said  to  be  over,  and  con- 
sequently that  a  little  more  freedom  from  the  restric- 
tions enjoined  by  that  despot  of  the  sick  room,  the 
doctor,  may  be  enjoyed,  how  did  the  fond  pair  pour 
forth  their  feelings,  the  expression  of  which  had  been 
suppressed  for  so  many  days,  as  they  in  turn  embcaced 
their  child,  each  pronouncing  its  little  features  to  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  other,  and  professing  to 
love  it  more  fondly  on  that  account !  "  Only  look, 
dearest,'*''  would  Lady  Delraington  say,  as  she  gazed 
with  maternal  joy  and  pride  on  her  son  ;  "  how  like 
his  dear  beautiAil  eyes  are  to  yours  !  See  how  bravely 
he  meets  the  light  without  lowering  his  lids !'" 

'*  His  eyes,  my  blessed  Mary,  are  much  more  bke 
yours,  and  he  has  got  your  little  mouth  exactly." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Henry!  Only  ask  naree. 
and  she  will  confirm  my  assertion  that  baby  is  the 
image  of  you.''^ 

"  So  every  nurse  is  bound  to  say,  especially  when 
mammas,  like  my  own  Mary,  are  given  to  flattering 
their  husbands.''^ 
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"  See,  how  I  can  make  the  darling  smile  by  tickling 
his  dear  little  chin,****  would  the  doting  mother  say, 
applying  her  slender  and  rose -tipped  finger  to  the 
dimpled  chin  of  the  child.  "  Isn't  he  a  perfect  love, 
dearest  ?  and  look  at  his  beautifiil  little  hands.  Were 
there  ever  such  lovely  little  hands  seen  before  f* 

"  So,  I  dare  say,  every  mother  has  thought  when 
looking  at  her  first  bom,**'  would  Lord  Delmington 
say,  trying  to  look  grave. 

"  Now,  really,  Henry,  you  affront  me ;  you  seem 
so  sensible  and  wise  about  our  child,  just  as  if  he  were 
no  more  beautifiil  than  any  other  infant.'*'' 

And  then  the  delighted  husband  would  clasp  the 
mother  and  child  to  his  breast,  and  confess  that  he 
had  never  previously  believed  an  infant  covld  be  so 
beautifiil,  and  his  happy  wife  would  repay  the  con- 
fession with  a  glance  fiiU  of  tenderness. 

"  Let  us  name  him  after  your  father,  dearest,"  said 
Lady  Delmington.  "  Perhaps  this  dear  little  fellow 
may  yet  make  our  peace  with  his  grandfather.  Ah  ! 
I  should  then  have  no  wish  on  earth  ungratified, 
except  to  see  you  restored  to  health.''^ 

"  But  I  am  so  much  better,  Mary.  Your  nursing 
has  made  me  so.  What  should  I  have  done  without 
you  f  and  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  fair  and  polished 
brow. 

Every  day  marked  the  progress  of  returning  health 
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to  the  fond  pair,  and  increasing  Tigonr  to  their  child, 
and  as  its  eyes  wandered  over  the  objects  around,  its 
parents  believed  that  even  already  it  was  endowed 
with  a  power  of  observation  reserved  for  children 
several  months  older,  and  hailed  with  delist  its 
growing  intelligence.  Lady  Delmington  had  left  her 
chamber,  and  taken  the  air  several  times,  accompanied 
by  her  lord,  when  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Boehampton  reached  them.  The 
blow  was  severely  felt  by  both,  but  the  perfect  sym- 
pathy existing  between  them  served  as  a  consolation 
under  this  heavy  trial. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  young  heirs,  Lord  Del- 
mington had  never  desired  the  possession  of  the  vast 
estates  entailed  on  him,  and,  stem  and  unrelenting  as 
his  father  had  proved,  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  since 
the  day  he  had  led  his  Mary  to  the  altar  was,  tliat  he 
might  be  allowed  to  present  her  to  his  sire  ;  that 
lengthened  days  might  be  accorded  to  the  marqui?,  to 
witness  the  felicity  of  his  son,  to  appreciate  her  who 
conferred  it,  and  to  bless  his  grandchild  and  children 
to  come.  Now  this  fond  hope  was  vanished.  His 
father  had  died  without  seeing  him,  without  having 
assured  him  of  his  forgiveness,  and  bitter  were 
the  tears  he  shed  at  this  reflection.  Sorrow  shared 
is  lightened.  No  common-place  words  of  condolence 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  tender  wife  as  she  witnessed 
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the  grief  of  her  husband ;  bat  the  tears  that  mingled 
with  his,  the  gentleness  that  forbore  to  urge  one  vain 
word  of  consolation,  did  more  to  soothe  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  regret  than  all  the  eloquence  of  oratory  or 
the  reasoning  of  philosophy  could  have  achieved.  It 
was  no  joy  to  them  to  find  themselves,  from  a  state  of 
dependance  on  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  suddenly 
elevated  to  high  rank  and  immense  possessions.  For 
many  days  they  were  insensible  to  this  fact,  and  re- 
membered only  that  they  had  lost  a  father  whose 
affection  they  had  counted  on  winning  by  future 
obedience  and  devotion  to  his  wishes,  and  whose 
declining  days  they  had  hoped  to  render  happy  by 
their  affectionate  care.  The  atoning  grave  had  closed 
over  Am,  to  have  conciliated  whom  they  would  have 
submitted  to  any  humiliation,  and  all  his  coldness 
and  sternness  were  forgotten  in  the  regret  his  death 
occasioned  them. 

"  Ah  !  had  he  but  lived  to  see  our  child,"*^  would 
the  Marquis  of  Roehampton,  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  say,  "  I  could  have  better  borne  this  blow  ;  but 
to  die  without  knowing  you,  my  own  Mary,  and, 
consequently,  without  being  able  to  judge  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  see  and  not  love  you,  to  know  and  not 
esteem  you — ah  !  this  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  aggrava- 
tion to  my  grief.**^ 

"  We  will  love  and  revere  his  memory,  dearest,^' 
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would  the  marchioness  reply,  "  and  teach  our  boy  to 
honour  it,  too.  We  will  ever  act  as  if  il^  were  still 
alive  to  approve  or  condemn  our  conduct;  and, 
though  he  knew  me  not  on  earth,  let  us  hope  we  may 
hereafter  meet  where  no  partings  are,  and  where  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  being  revealed,  our  &ther  will 
know  that,  though  &r  inferior  in  station  to  his  son, 
no  unworthy  motive  led  me  to  become  his  wife,  and 
that,  if  never-dying  love  and  boundless  gratitude 
could  repay  the  sacrifice  my  Henry  made  in  wed- 
ding one  so  lowly  as  his  Mary,  the  debt  was  not 
forgotten."^ 

Many  days  had  elapsed  before  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Boehampton  had  conquered  their 
grief  sufficiently  to  undertake  their  voyage  home ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  the  news  of  their  accession  to  rank  and 
fortune  was  made  known  by  the  newspapers  at  Naples 
to  all  the  English  persons  of  distinction  there,  and 
excited,  as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  much  conver- 
sation.  Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby  had  been  to  call 
on  the  British  minister'^s  wife,  where  some  other 
visitors  were  discussing  how  many  thousands,  or  tew 
of  thousands  a-year,  the  rent-roll  of  the  present  mar- 
quis amounted  to. 

"  The  marchioness  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  party. 

"  Yes,  so  I  hear,''  replied  Lady  Wellerby,  *'  and 
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owes  her  good  fortune  solely  to  being  so,  for  she  is 
said  to  be  low-bom,  stupid,  and  vulgar,  which  induced 
me  to  decline  making  her  acquaintance.'*^ 

"  Your  ladyship  is  not  always  so  very  scrupulous,**^ 
remarked  a  lady  present,  "  for  I  believe  you  receive 
the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat,  who,  if  report  be 
true,  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  women  in  the  world.'"* 

"  I  should  not  cite  her  as  a  well-bred  woman,  cer- 
tainly,'''' replied  Lady  Wellerby,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  looking  angry  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  conceal 
her  displeasure  ;  "  but  she  is  by  no  means  so  vulgar 
as  you  seem  to  think,  and  her  reputation  is  irre- 
proachable."" 

"  Yes,  that  I'*ll  be  sworn  it  is,**'  said  the  British 
minister,  "  for  she  is  much  too  ugly  either  to  endanger 
her  own  virtue,  or  to  tempt  that  of  others  .'*'' 

^'  I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  judge  harshly,  or  to  propagate  scandal,'*'*  observed 
Lady  Wellerby,  an  assertion  that  produced  a  general 
smile  on  the  &ces  of  all  present ;  *'  but  I  must  say 
that  I  have  heard  rumours  relative  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Boehampton  by  no  means  creditable  to  her.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  when  she  first  travelled  with  her 
husband,  she  had  no  legal  right  to  his  name.'*'* 

"  Never  was  there  a  more  false  rumour,**"*  replied 
the  wife  of  the  English  minister,  with  warmth.  *'  One 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends  was  present  at  the 
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marriage,  a  few  days  preriously  to  the  young  couple 
leaving  England,  and  although  they  did  not  wish  to 
enter  society  until  the  old  marquis,  a  stem  and  severe 
man,  had  become  reconciled  to  the  step  his  son  had 
taken,  there  existed  no  other  reason  for  their  seclu- 
sion.    My  friend  has  known  Lady  Roehampton  from 
her  birth,  and  this  charming  young  woman  never  left 
the  roof  of  her  father,  a  clergyman,  esteemed  aud 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  until  at  his  death  she 
removed  to  the  house  of  my  friend,  where  she  19^ 
married.     Lady  Delmington  brought  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  this  friend,  stating  every  particubr 
about  her ;    and  I  have  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
enjoying  as  much  of  her  society  as  the  delicate  health 
of  her  husband  and  her  own  interesting  position  per- 
mitted her  to  give  rae.**^ 

"  I  confess.  I  have  a  great  prejudice  against  jonus^ 
women  of  that  class  intruding  themselves  into  noble 
families,*"  observed  Lady  Wellerby,  foiled,  and  vexed 
at  being  so,  in  her  desire  to  asperse  the  reputation  of 
the  young  marchioness,  "  when  there  are  so  mauT 
girls  of  high  birth  left  unmarried.    Parsons'*  daughters 
may  always  find  husbands  among  the  doctors,  apothe- 
caries,   curates,  or  attorneys  in  their  respective  pa 
rishes  ;  but  what  are  young  girls  of  high  birth  to  do 
who  cannot  condescend  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
sphere  !" 
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"  Precisely  what  many  of  them  do/''  replied  Mrs. 
Maitland,  the  lady  who  gave  the  coup  de  patte  to 
Lady  Wellerby  about  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat, 
and  who  bore  no  good-will  to  her  ladyship — "  set  all 
their  wits  to  work  to  catch  some  good-natured  young 
man,  with  more  money  than  brains,  flatter  and  wheedle 
him  into  marriage,  and  then  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  own  cleverness  in  having  achieved  the  desired  end/'' 

Lady  Wellerby  felt  the  stroke  aimed  at  her,  but, 
a^^are  that  she  would  fare  the  worst  in  a  war  of  words 
with  Mrs.  Maitland,  who  was  remarkable  for  a  system 
of  plain  speaking  to  those  she  disliked,  her  ladyship 
forbore  making  any  further  comment,  and  her  adversary 
looked  around  in  conscious  triumph  at  having  silenced 
her,  aware  that  Lady  Wellerby  was  so  unpopular  that 
no  one  present  would  regret  her  mortification. 

"  Well,  you  may  all  say  what  you  please,^^  ob- 
served Lord  Wellerby,  who  had  hitherto  been  talking 
politics  in  a  comer  with  his  host,  but  who  had  heard 
the  comments  made  on  Lady  Mountserrat.  ''  I  have 
seldom  met  with  a  better  natured  woman  than  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mountserrat.  And,  after  all,  I  have  known 
many  women  of  high  rank — ay,  and  born  to  it,  too— 
who  were  wont  to  commit  as  many  solecisms  in  good 
breeding  as  she  does,  yet  no  one  minded  their  coarse- 
ness.'" 

'^  Because  they  had  high  connexions,  and  one  knew 
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that  their  rulgarity  did  not  originate  in  low  birth 
or  want  of  education,'^  replied  one  of  the  ladies 
present. 

"  Which  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  aggrayated, 
rather  than  extenuated  their  sins,*"  said  their  host, 
'^  as  a  person  with  the  advantages  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation is  much  less  excusable  for  being  vulgar  and 
coarse  than  one  who  has  unexpectedly  attained  a 
position  for  which  her  birth  and  breeding  had  not 
fitted  her."" 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  perfectly  right,^  observed 
Lord  Wellerby,  rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 
"  That  is  precisely  what  I  say.  I  think  Lady  Mount- 
serrat  much  less  blameable  for  any  little  mistakes  she 
may  make  than  some  of  the  ladies  known  to  us  all, 
but  whom  I  will  not  name.*^ 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  and  she,  comprehending  that 
he  wished  her  to  say  something  favourable  of  the 
marchioness,  remarked,  "Really,  /,'*''  laying  strong 
emphasis  on  the  egotistical  letter,  "  can  see  no  reasoD 
why  Lady  Mouutserrat  should  not  be  well  received  in 
society.'*'' 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not,""  replied  Mrs.  Maitlani 
"  for  you  are  fond  of  cards,  and  the  person  in  questioD 
is,  I  have  heard,  willing  to  make  up  a  rubber.  At 
Newmarket  I  have  been  told  that  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank  condescend  to  bet  with  persons  of  the 
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lowest  grade,  so  on  this  principle  I  can  understand 
your  associating  with  this  low-bred  woman  ;  but  those 
who  have  no  such  inducement  will  not  be  disposed  to 
follow  your  example  f  and  Mrs.  Maitland  withdrew, 
leaving  both  Lord  and  Lady  Wellerby  highly  incensed 
against  her,  while  the  other  individuals  present  were 
amused  at  witnessing  their  discomfiture. 

On  leaving  the  ministers  they  drove  to  half  a 
dozen  places,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  some  of 
their  acquaintances  to  partake  the  hospitality  of  the 
marchioness,  but  all  declined,  except  two  or  three 
young  men  of  fashion,  who  having  no  engagements, 
and  being  curious  to  see  the  wife  that  their  ci-devant 
friend  Mountserrat  had  wedded  for  her  gold,  pro- 
mised to  meet  the  Wellerbys,  who  were  to  present 
them  to  their  hostess. 

"  I  see  it^s  no  use  endeavouring  to  get  women  of 
rank  to  make  her  acquaintance,"'''  said  Lady  Wellerby 
to  her  husband,  as  they  returned  to  their  hotel.  "  Our 
attempts  only  draw  attacks  on  us.  Did  you  hear  that 
odious,  spiteful  Mrs.  Maitland  T 

"Yes,  and  if  you  had  the  slightest  portion  of 
address  you  ought  to  have  retorted.  But  you  never 
know  what  to  say  !  There  you  sat,  getting  red  in  the 
fiwje,  and  bridling  as  you  always  do  when  you  are 
vexed,  without  uttering  one  word  in  return  for  all  her 
impertinence.''^ 
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"  Why  did  not  yon,  who  are  so  very  cIoTer,  come  to 
my  aid  V^  demanded  the  lady,  angrily. 

'*'  Because  a  man  always  looks  like  a  fool  when  he 
meddles  with  the  quarrels  of  women.  Yon  drew  the 
whole  thing  on  yourself  by  your  folly  in  attacking 
Lady  Boehampton,  and  letting  all  present  see  that 
yoQ  were  jealous  and  spiteful,  because  one  of  your 
girls  had  not  caught  her  husband.  You  have  no  tact. 
Lady  Wellerby,  and  so  I  have  often  told  you,  which 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  woman  who  is  malieioosly 
disposed.*^ 

-'  You  are  the  only  person,  Lord  Wellerby,  who 
ever  accused  nie  of  want  of  tact,  and  the  accusation 
comes  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  when  you  have  so 
lately  reaped  the  benefit  of  my  good  management  in 
not  only  securing  a  brilliant  marriage  for  our  daughter, 
but  in  saving  you  all  the  expense  of  her  trousseau^  nay, 
tlie  cost  of  the  breakfast.*" 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  always  boasting  of  your  own 
cleverness  !  I  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  your  self- 
laudations  about  that  marriage,  when  it  was  the  moet 
natural  thing  in  life  that  a  weak,  good-natured  fellow 
like  Fitzwarren,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself  at  Rome,  should  Ml  into  the  snare  set  for 
him  by  Olivia,  who  has  ten  times  more  sense  and 
judgment  than  you  have,  and  to  whom  all  the  credit  of 
the  aflFair  is  due.'** 
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Lady  Wellerby  wrote  a  little  note  to  the  marchioness, 
to  apprise  her  that  three  guests,  young  men  of  great 
distinction,  as  she  stated,  were  to  be  added  t^  her 
dinner-party  that  day. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"'  exclaimed  that  lady,  when 
Mrs.  Bernard  had  read  the  note  to  her.  ^'  A  fresh 
fece  or  two  will  be  a  relief  to  me,  for  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  those  I  daily  see.  Are  you  sure  you  wrote 
to  Mr.  Webworth,  to  say  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
him  at  dinner  every  day  while  I  stay  here  f* 

"  Yes,  madam.*" 

^*  Thai%  a  sensible  man.  Understands  a  good 
dinner,  and  good  wine,  and  enjoys  them.  Order 
some  more  champagne  to  be  put  in  ice,  for  I  dare 
say  these  fashionable  young  men  will  drink  a  good  deal, 
and  I  hate  to  have  any  one  stinted  at  my  table.  Has 
the  currier  brought  back  the  money  for  my  cheque  V 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  have  locked  it  in  your  lady- 
ship's cofre.'" 

"Then  put  the  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold  into 
something.  Yet  no— FU  get  a  reticule  from  Justin. 
So  go  and  ask  her  for  one.*" 

**  If  your  ladyship  would  permit  me  to  ring  the 
bell,'"  said  Mrs.  Bernard,  timidly,  "  and  have  Justine 
4Sont  for  to  receive  your  orders.'' 

"  Why,  are  you  so  grand  that  you  can't  take  a 
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^^Pray,  madam,  be  assured  that  my  objection  to 
conyey  your  commands  to  her  does  not  origiDate  in 
any  false  pride,  but  Justine  is  sometimes  so  mde  to  me 
that  I  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  aToid  coming  in 
contact  with  her." 

*'  And  what  do  you  call  this  objection  on  yonr  part 
but  false  pride,  I  should  like  to  know !  If  Justin  is 
a  little  saucy  sometimes,  you  must  put  up  with  it,  I 
can  tell  you ;  for,  as  I  can'^t  do  without  her,  she 
dresses  me  so  beautifully,  and  that  I  could  easily  get  a 
person  to  write  my  notes,  and  do  all  that  you  are 
employed  for,  I  would  sooner,  a  hundred  times,  send 
you  away  than  part  from  her/" 

Mrs.  Bernard  si<rhed  deeply,  went  on  her  errand  to 
tlie  femme  de  chambre^  and,  as  she  had  anticipated, 
was  told  by  her  that  "  She  certainly  would  not  ^\e 
one  of  madame  la  marquise's  beautiful  reticules  to  any 
one  but  madame  la  marquise  herself,^  which  answer 
induced  that  lady  to  go  in  person  to  demand  it. 

"  I  vish  madame  vould  never  send  dat  odious  woman 
to  ask  me  for  noting,**'  said  Mademoiselle  Justine. 
''  She  so  proud,  so  insolent,  I  cannot  put  up  vid  her.  1 
know  dat  madame  had  von  reticule  vid  her  and  not 
vant  anoder,  for  I  tink  to  myself,  vat  madame  la  mar- 
quise vant  vid  two  V 

"  But  I  did  want  it  though,  and  sent  Mrs.  Bernard 
for  it.'' 
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^^  Ah  !  c'est  autre  chose.  Dat  is  oder  thing.  Vitch 
Till  madame  hayeT  and  some  two  or  three  dozen 
richly-embroidered  sacs  of  various  colours  were  taken 
from  an  armoire  and  spread  before  their  owner,  who 
selecting  a  white  one,  said, 

"  This  will  do,  Justin,  you  may  lock  up  the  rest.**** 

"  Man  dim !  man  dim  r  exclaimed  the  femme  de 
chambre^  ^'•madame  la  marquise  has  taken  de  von  dat 
is  de  most  pretty  of  dem  all.  Oh !  vat  pity  to  give 
it  avay.  It  break  my  heart  to  see  madame  la  mar- 
quise  give  avay  de  bootiful  tings  dat  is  only  fit  for 
madame  herself  to  vear,""  and  tears  of  anger,  at 
seeing  what  she  considered  to  be  one  of  her  own 
perquisites  taken  off,  filled  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle 
Justine. 

"  There,  Justin,  you  may  take  that  dress  I  wore 
yesterday,  it  will  match  the  bonnet  I  gave  jou  the  day 
before.  DonH  cry,  Justin,  I  know  you  are  attached 
to  me,  and  I  vxnCt  send  Mrs.  Bernard  with  any  more 
messages  to  you.'** 

"  Ah !  I  hope  madame  la  marquise  vill  not  forget 
her  promise,'**  said  Justine,  never  even  thanking  her 
mistress  for  the  expensive  dress  just  given  as  a  peace- 
offering  to  her. 

"  Vat  for  she  vant  dat  «6k»  ?"**  continued  she,  when 
the  marchioness  retired.  "  I  vill  find  out,  dat  I  vill. 
Bah  !  bah  !  vat  fool  I  vas  not  to  know  in  von  minute  ! 
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De  old  fi)ol  not  it  to  pat  do  hnadnd  pounds  in,  dat 
I  did  hear  her  troo  de  kejhok  my  abo  Tonld  gi^o  dat 
horrid  Lady  Sophie.  Ha !  ha  1  ihe  tink  to  keep  de 
secret  from  me,  bat  ahe  aaD  not!  I  lill  know  eYoy 
ting,  dat  I  vill.'' 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Paris !  woman's  Paradise, 

Scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasure ; 
That  to  ev'ry  taste  supplies 

Fashions,  without  end  or  measure ; 
Temple  of  Frivolity, 

Whence  ennui  is  ever  hanished, 
Where  no  rueful  face  we  see 

Till  the  owner's  gold  is  vanished. 

*'  Who  do  you  think  is  arrived,  Livy  T  said  Lord 
Fitzwarren  one  day,  as  he  entered  the  dressing-room 
of  his  wife  before  dinner.  "  I  will  give  you  twenty, 
ay,  fifty  guesses,  and  you  won'^t  divine  it.'^ 

"  And  certainly  won'^t  try,  for  I  have  a  horror  of 
guessing,  and  very  little  curiosity." 

"  In  that  case,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once. 
The  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat.'^ 

"  And  what  can  that  be  to  me  ?  I  certainly  won'^t 
notice  her,  and  so  I  tell  you  at  once,  that  you  may 
not  make  any  attempt  to  change  my  determination."'* 
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^'  She  has  not  come  alone.  Your  &ther,  mother, 
and  Sophy,  have  accompanied  her,  and  they  seem  now 
to  make  but  one  family.**^ 

"  Good  heavens,  how  dreadAil !  But  are  you  sure 
of  this.  Lord  Fitzwarren,  or  is  it  one  of  your  mauwUie 
plaisanteries^  got  up  to  alarm  and  shock  me  V 

"  I  assure  you,  Livy,  it  is  the  fact.  I  saw  the 
whole  party  arrive  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Place  Ven- 
dome,  half  an  hour  ago,  and  would  have  stepped  in  to 
see  the  old  governor,  my  lady,  and  Sophy,  only  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  them  time  to  rest  themselves  a 
little  after  their  journey/'' 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  that  you  did  not  call  on  them, 
for  then  they  would  have  found  out  where  we  are, 
and  we  should  be  bored  by  them/'' 

"Bored  by  your  own  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
Olivia  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  —  and  after 
your  first  separation  from  them  too  !''  and  Liord  Fitz- 
warren^s  looks  denoted  the  surprise  he  felt. 

"  You  don'^t  know  them  as  well  as  I  do,  or  your 
surprise  would  cease,*"  observed  Lady  Fitzwarren. 
"  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  now  en  route  for  Lon- 
don, contrary  to  their  original  intention,  purposely 
because  they  calculate  on  living  on  us  there  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can,  a  calculation  which  I  decidedly 
will  defeat.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  this 
is  to  treat  them  with  such  marked  coldness  here  as 
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"V^ill  discourage  them  to  intrude  themselves  on  us  in 
London,  and  for  tliis  coldness  they  have  Aimished  us 
with  an  admirable  excuse  in  thus  associating  them- 
selves with  that  dreadftiUy  vulgar  woman,  Lady 
Mountserrat,  my  horror  and  aversion  of  whom  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  them.^' 

"  Well,  Livy,  you  are  a  cool  hand,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge. By  Jove,  you  must  make  no  more  of  bowing 
out  of  the  acquaintance  of  your  own  family  than  if 
they  were  persons  in  no  way  related  to  you  !"" 

"  And  why  should  I,  pray  f 

"  Why,  I  remember  a  certain  commandment  taught 
me  in  my  childhood,  about  honouring  my  father  and 
mother,  and  I  thought  that  it  might  possibly  have 
3ome  influence  on  you.'^ 

The  lady  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  somewhat  em- 
barrassed for  a  moment,  but,  quickly  recovering  her 
usual  effrontery,  she  reiterated  her  fixed  determination 
of  not  calling  on  her  parents,  and,  if  they  called,  of 
giving  them  so  cold  a  reception  that  they  would  not 
be  tempted  to  renew  the  visit. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like,  Livy,**'  replied  her 
good-natured  husband,  "  but  FU  be  hanged  if  you  shall 
make  me  behave  ill  to  them.  I  never  could  stand 
the  abominable  system  of  cutting  acquaintances,  much 
less  relations,  so  I  will  call  on  them  and  show  any 
civility  in  my  power."*' 
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''  Did  you  not  promise,  Lord  Fiizwarren,  never  to 
engage  any  guest  to  dinner  without  my  permission  T 

''  I  could  not  suppose  that  your  £Ekther  and  mother 
were  included  in  that  compact/^ 

"  Then  I  tell  you,'"  and  the  speaker^s  fiioe  grew 
red  with  anger,  ^'  that  I  consider  that  compact  to  in* 
elude  my  family  as  well  as  all  other  persons,  and  that 
if  you  break  it  I  shall  pronounce  you  to  have  forfeited 
your  word  of  honour  to  me." 

'^  I  shall,  therefore,  to  avoid  infraction  of  the  pro- 
mise I  so  weakly,  so  stupidly,  allowed  to  be  extracted 
from  me  in  a  moment  when  I  dreaded  being  compro- 
mised before  a  friend,  invite  those  to  whom  I  ¥rish  to 
extend  hospitality  to  some  restaurant''^  at  Paris,  or  to 
the  Clarendon  Hotel  when  I  am  in  London ;  but  I 
assure  you,  Livy,  weak  and  foolish  as  you  have  found 
me,  you  shall  not  persuade  me  to  behave  unkindly  and 
improperly  to  your  relations." 

Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwarren  dined  that  day  at  an 
English  nobleman^s  then  resident  at  Paris,  where  the 
arrival  of  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  furnished 
the  topic  of  conversation.  "  At  ray  hotel,"  said  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  at  table,  "  the  whole  house  is 
put  in  commotion  by  the  event.  ^  Madame  la  mar- 
quise,  riche  comme  Croesus^  generetue  comme  un  mihri 
Anglais,  avant  que  les  Anglais  etoient  gdt^s  par  t eco- 
nomies et  awe  une  suite  enormei"  might  be  heard  re- 
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peated  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Windsor 
down  to  the  lowest  waiter  in  the  house.  Madame  la 
marquuey  as  her  eaurrier  announced,  required  more 
rooms  and  more  luxuries  than  half  a  doien  ordinary 
marchionesses ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
bottles  of  champagne  had  been  put  into  ice,  and  how 
large  an  additional  supply  of  that  article  had  been  or- 
dered in,  to  meet]  the  demand  sa  aeigniewrie  would 
inevitably  make  on  it.*" 

*^  I  was  greatly  amused  at  hearing  all  this  from  my 

valet  as  I  dressed  for  diuner,^^  said  Lord  Thomas 

Murray ;  '^  and  he  told  me  that  the  arrival  of  a  queen 

could  not  have  excited  a  greater  sensation  in  the  hotel. 

This  marchioness,  as  Mirrafleur,  my  valet,  stated,  is 

0  grand  a  lady  that  she  has  an  English  earl  for  her 

iamberlain,  a  countess  for  her  dame  cTatour^  and  a 

Uadi  Anglais  for  her  lady  of  the  bedchamber.^^ 

'*  This  must  be  an  invention  of  her  courrier\  to 

press  the  people  at  the  hotel  with  a  higher  notion 

the  importance  of  his  lady,^'  observed  Lord  Am- 

adale,  a  pompous,  matter-of-fact  man,  ever  ready 

issert  the  dignity  of  his  order ;  "  for  the  mar- 

ness,  whatever  her  fortune  may  be,  could  find  no 

lish   lords  or  ladies  who  would   submit   to    the 

vdation  of  filling  such  appointments  in  her  house- 

Md  you  hear  the  names  of  these  mean  members 
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of  the  aristocracy,^  demanded  the  stately  and  haoghty 
Lady  Llangollen,  her  Cambrian  blood  mounting  to 
her  fsLce  at  the  idea  of  any  branches  of  the  nobility 
havins:  so  disoraced  themselves. 

"  No,  I  did  not  hear  the  names,"  replied  Lord 
Thomas  Murray.  "  Mirrafleur,  like  most  of  his  com- 
patriots, can  never  remember  English  names."" 

Lady  Fitzwarren  sat  on  thorns  while  this  conver- 
sation was  going  on,  lest  the  names  of  her  parents 
should  be  uttered;  not  that  she  entertained  the 
slightest  affection  or  interest  for  them,  but  solely  on 
account  of  the  disgrace  which  their  position  with  the 
vulgar  marchioness  would  entail  on  herself. 

"  I  have  heard,**'  said  Lord  Ammondale,  "  that  the 
Marquis  of  Mountserrat  married  some  adventuress  fur 
her  money,  and  deserted  her  the  moment  he  had 
inherited  the  fortune  of  his  brother." 

"  Somebody  told  me  she  was  a  ballad-singer,  whom 
some  rich  old  man,  a  monomaniac  about  music,  heard 
sing  in  the  streets,  became  captivated  by  her  voice, 
and  married,"  observed  Lady  Ammondale. 

"  Oh  !  no.  She  was  one  of  a  party  of  Irish  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  class,  who  came  over  to  England  to 
make  hay,  and  was  employed  by  this  rich  old  citiieu 
at  his  place  near  London ;  when  in  the  hayfield,  he 
heard  her  sing,  and  became  so  charmed  that  ven' 
shortly  after  he  married   her,  and  when  dying  be- 
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queathed  his  immense  wealth  to  her/'  said  Lord 
Thomas  Murray. 

"  Yon  are  all  in  error,  I  assure  you.  This  person 
was  a  chamber-maid  in  an  hotel  at  some  watering- 
place,  where  the  rich  old  man  saw  hpr,  and  wedded 
her,*"  stated  Lady  Llangollen ;  "  for  I  heard  all  the 
particulars  from  the  Duchess  of  Chester,  who  was 
staying  at  the  hotel  where  the  marriage  was 
arranged.** 

Lady  Fitzwarren  expected  everj-  moment  that  her 
lord  would  join  in  the  conversation,  and  not  only 
acknowledge  his  acquaintance  with  the  marchioness, 
but  inform  the  company  who  the  lord  and  ladies 
domesticated  with  her  were ;  but,  fortunately  for  her 
feelings,  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  conversing  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  sat  by  him,  on  horses,  the 
subject  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to  him,  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  general  topic,  and  she  for 
once  rejoiced  when  she  heard  the  words,  "  Capital 
goer,"*"  "  thorough-bred,""  *' fine  action,^  '*  great  speed,"" 
uttered  by  him,  followed  by  the  often-repeated  ques- 
tion to  his  old  cronies  of  "  You  remember  Fanny  ? — 
that  was  a  creature  not  to  be  matched  !""  and,  as  usual, 
a  long-winded  and  elaborate  panegyric  was  pronounced 
on  the  never-forgotten  favourite  mare  of  her  husband. 
Glad  was  she  when  the  ladies  retired  from  the  saUe-a- 
manger  without  Lord  Fitzwarren"*s  having  revealed  his 
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sod  her  aoqaaintance  with  Imdj  Mountsenrat ;  and 
more  decided  than  ever  did  she  feel,  in  not  only 
SToidincr  that  personage,  but  also  in  shunning  all 
inteieoarse  with  her  fiunilj  while  thej  liyed  with  her, 
and  sering  as  little  of  them  as  possible  whenever  they 
separated  from  the  marchioness.  In  accordance  with 
this  determination,  she  gave  strict  orders  to  be  denied 
to  all  EInglish  visitors  the  next  day,  and  congrato- 
lated  herself  on  having  by  this  precantion  escaped  an 
interview  she  so  much  dreaded. 

"'  Yon  will,  of  course,  go  and  call  on  Livy  as  early 
as  you  can  get  out,*"  said  Lord  Wellerby  to  his  lady 
wite,  as  they  sat  at  break£Eist.  ^'  I  have  been  to 
Galignani^s  this  morning,  and  here's  their  address, 
which  I  obtained  there.  See  if  you  can"*t  get  Livy  to 
buy  some  dresses  for  Sophy  ;  and  if  you  set  about  it 
cleverly,  you  can."" 

''  I  don'*t  anticipate  much  generosity  from  Lady 
Fitzwarren,*"  observed  her  mother.  "  Her  husband 
is  more  likely  to  behave  well."^ 

"  Yes ;  he  is  such  a  foolish  fellow,  that  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  throw  away  his  money ;  but  Livy  has 
more  sense.*" 

*'  If  I  get  no  presents  until  my  sister  bestows  any 
on  me,  I  shall  remain  a  long  time  in  want  otcadeaux^ 
said  I^y  Sophia,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Well,  Livy  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  prudence  and 
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economy,  two  virtues  which  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
inculcate  in  her  mind,**'  observed  Lord  Wellerby. 

"  Should  she,  as  I  expect,  not  be  disposed  to  evince 
any  generosity  towards  her  sister,  we  can,  by  refer- 
ring to  her  want  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Mount- 
serrat,  excite  her  into  making  presents  to  Sophy,  for 
I  have  noticed  that  she  is  very  ostentatious,  and 
wishes  to  outshine  others  in  acts  of  generosity ,^^  said 
Lady  Wellerby. 

"  What  a  bore  it  is  for  me  to  have  to  go  and  ask 
the  ambassadress  for  an  invitation  for  her  for  the  soiree 
at  the  embassy  to-night  !""*  resumed  Lady  Wellerby. 

"  Has  she  not  made  it  well  worth  your  trouble  f"* 
demanded  her  lord.  '^  Has  she  not  franked  us  the 
whole  rout^  from  Rome,  and  are  we  not  here  her 
guests,  without  the  least  necessity  of  spending  a 
shilling,  instead  of  having  expended  a  large  sum  on 
the  journey,  and  being  in  the  worst  rooms  of  some 
shabby  hotel,  eating  bad  dinners  and  drinking  tin 
ordinaire  ?'"* 

"  For  all  which  d^sagremens  there  does  not  exist  the 
slightest  necessity,"  said  Lady  Wellerby,  "if  you 
would  remember  that  you  have  ample  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  your  family,  without  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  forming  part  of  the 
suiteof  this  vulgar  woman,  and  being  included  in  the 
ridicule  which  she  must  always  incur.'^ 
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"  Lady  Wellerby,  you  prove  yourself  in  thia 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  wholly  deficient  in  tact 
and  common  sense.  If  you  possessed  the  finA^  you 
could  easily  manage  to  gain  an  introduction  for  the 
marchioness  into  the  circles  which  she  so  longs  to 
enter,  a  service  she  would  liberally  reward,  and  if 
you  had  the  second^  you  would  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  travelling  and  living,  as  we  do,  at 
anotheFs  expense.  You  had  better  go  first  to  the 
ambassador'^s,  to  get  an  invitation  for  Lady  Mount- 
serrat ;  that  point  arranged,  you  can  call  on  Livy 
afterwards.*" 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  over  the  fact  of  Lady  Mount- 
serrat  never  having  been  presented  at  the  Englir^li 
court  ? — that  is,  you  know,  the  repl^  for  our  ambajs^a- 
dress  hero  roceivinc:  ladies."" 

"  You  can  easily  explain  that,  being  married  in 
Italy,  and  not  ha^^ng  been  iu  England  since,  she 
could  not,  of  course,  be  presented  in  Loudon,  but  that 
she  will  be,  as  soon  as  she  arrives."" 

Luckily  for  Lady  Wellerby,  the  English  ambassa- 
dress, one  of  the  most  kind  and  amiable  women  in  the 
world,  readily  acceded  to  her  request,  and  the  more 
readily  as  the  Marquis  of  Mount scrrat  beins;  a  relation 
of  hers,  she  felt  shocked  at  his  desertion  of  the  woman 
he  had  duped,  and  having  heard  that  her  moral 
character  was  unimpeachable,  was  glad  to  show,  in  this 
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instance,  as  in  all  others  where  her  countenance  coald 
be  given  without  infringing  on  the  rules  of  strict  pro- 
priety, that  good  nature  for  which  she  was  so  remark- 
able. Possessed  of  the  card  of  invitation,  Lady 
Wellerby  returned  to  the  hotel  to  announce  the  success 
of  her  mission  to  the  marchioness,  as  that  lady  had 
requested  her  to  do. 

"  Well,  now  really  you  have  behaved  very  well  in 
this  business,'*''  said  she,  when  Lady  Wellerby  gave 
her  the  card — ^for,  fearful  that  she  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  the  countess  had  previously 
explained  all  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  point, 
owing  to  the  marchioness  not  having  been  presented 
at  the  English  court — "  And  to  show  you,"  resumed 
Lady  Mountserrat,  "  that  I  am  not  ungratefiil,  if  you 
will  come  with  me  to  the  best  milliners  in  Paris,  FU 
give  you  the  handsomest  turban  that  can  be  bought, 
and  an  elegant  dress,  and  also  one  for  Lady  Sophy, 
with  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  for  her  hair."'* 

Lady  Wellerby's  face  flushed  with  ofiidnded  pride 
at  this  openly  offiered  compensation  for  her  having 
obtained  the  invitation  to  the  embassy,  and  there  was 
a  degree  of  hauteur  she  could  not  wholly  repress  in 
her  air  and  countenance  when  she  declared  that  she 
required  no  reward  for  doing  anything  to  oblige  a 
friend. 

"  Ah !  there  it  is ;    I  see  you  are  on  your  high 
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horse,  mj  UIt,  and  Fm  sore  I  canH  tell  why,  for 
there's  nothing  to  afiront  one,  according  to  mj 
notions,  in  offering  aome  handsome  presents ;  bnt  yon 
ladies  of  old  families  hare  such  odd  ways  that  one 
does  not  know  when  one  offends  roa  or  not.^ 

^^  I  am  not  at  all  offended,  I  assure  you,*"  replied 
Lady  Wellerby ;  "  I  was  only  fearful  lest  you  should 
ima^ne  that  I  was  influenced  by  selfish  motiyes  io 
my  desire  to  oblige  you."" 

*•''  Well,  and  after  all,  where  would  the  harm  be 
if  you  were  ?  Give  and  ti^e  is  my  principle.  You'll 
come  back,  won^t  you,  to  accompany  me  to  the 
millinery's  V 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  be  back  in  time  to  go  with 
you.'"  And  off  went  Lady  Wellerby,  her  lord,  and 
daughter,  to  call  on  Lady  Fitzwarren. 

^^  Madame  la  ecmtesae  rCest  pas  ckez  eUe^^  was  the 
reply  of  the  porter. 

"  Mais  ties  rous  hien  sir  ?*"  demanded  Lady  Wel- 
lerby, for  slie  felt  a  conyiction  that  her  daughter  vat 
at  home,  it  being  rather  early  for  one  so  indolent  as 
she  knew  her  to  be,  to  go  out.  The  porter  persisted 
in  his  statement,  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  party 
but  to  put  their  address  into  his  hands,  and  drive 
away. 

"  You  see  they  have  found  you  out,  Livy,^  said 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  as  the  card  was  placed  on  his  wife'^ 
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table.  "  So  now,  as  you  canH  accuse  me  of  revealing 
your  abode,  I  will  go  off  and  pay  thera  a  visit.  What 
am  I  to  say  for  you  f* 

"  Say  that  I  am  out  all  day ;  that  I  am  ill ;  in 
short,  anything  to  keep  them  away  from  me."*' 

"  No,  Livy,  ril  tell  no  stories  for  you,  and  the 
fact  I  can'^t  tell ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  their 
feelings  by  saying,  *  you  have  a  very  unkind  daughter, 
who  wonH  see  you  if  she  can  help  it ;  yet  hang  me 
if  I  wouldnH  sooner  tell  them  the  truth,  painful  as  it 
would  be,  than  invent  a  pack  of  falsehoods,  or  repeat 
yours  to  take  them  in."" 

**  I  haven'^t  the  least  objection — au  contraire,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  them  that  as  they  have 
disgraced  themselves  by  living  with  their  odious  friend 
Lady  Mountserrat,  who  is  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
Paris,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  what  I  owe  to 
myself,  mix  myself  up  with  them."*' 

"  Un  bouquet  pour  mad<2me  la  comtesse^  de  la  part  ds 
M(m^eur  le  Due  de  Beauregard^^  said  one  of  the 
servants,  handing  in  to  the  femme  de  chambre  a 
most  beautiful  collection  of  flowers,  artistically  and 
tastefuUv  arran«jed. 

"  What  exquisite  flowers,  and  how  delicate  and 
thoughtful  of  the  duc^  to  whom  I  happened  to  men- 
tion last  night  my  fondness  for  them  !"*'  observed  Lady 
Fitz  warren. 
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^'  What  is  the  fellow^s  Frenchified  name  T  asked 
her  lord,  looking  anything  but  pleased. 

''  Beauregard/'  replied  the  lady. 

'^  You  are  rich  enough  to  buy  as  many  flowers  as 
you  like,  Livy,  without  being  under  any  compliment 
to  that  conceited  Frenchman,  whose  manner  towards 
you,  ever  since  he  was  presented,  I  think  very  im- 
poi-tinent,  and  so  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
hiui  ou  the  very  first  occasion,  for  I  have  no  notion  of 
seeing  any  man  make  love  to  my  wife.**' 

^'  No  one  but  a  person  so  wholly  ignorant  as  yoa 
are  of  les  bienseames  could  possibly  imagine  that 
there  was  the  least  impropriety  in  the  due's  attentions 
to  me/' 

"  Bien  what  V  demanded  Fitz warren,  lookinsj 
puzzled.  "  You  may  give  it  what  Frenchified  name 
you  like,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  made  tlie 
talk,  nor  myself  to  be  made  the  laugliing-stock,  of  all 
Paris,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  didn'^t  I  hear  some  of  the 
fellows  at  the  embassy  the  other  night  gossiping  and 
laughing  when  they  saw  this  man-milliner-looking 
Frenchman  stuck  by  your  side  all  the  evening.  I 
heard  some  of  them  say,  *  Look  at  the  due  at  his  old 
work,  making  up  to  eveiy  Englishwoman  he  meets, 
until  he  has  set  all  the  w(  rid  talking  of  her  !" " 

'*  l^rutes  !"'  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  they  are  all  dying 
of  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  immense  superiority  over 
them." 
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"  Superiority,  indeed  !  Well,  thaf  s  a  good  un, 
however.  What !  compare  a  d— d  outlandish  foreigner, 
with  a  face  all  over  hair,  out  of  which  he  seems  to 
peep  like  an  owl  out  of  an  ivy-bush,  to  a  parcel  of 
good-looking,  healthy  Englishmen,  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  their  faces,  like  these  Parisian 
ourang-outangs  !"'*  said  the  offended  husband,  leaving 
the  room  in  a  more  angry  mood  than  his  wife  had  ever 
before  seen  him. 

^^  Jealous  !  positively  jealous  !'*''  exclaimed  Lady 
Fitzwarren.  "  Mais  nimporte — ^he  shall  not  prevent 
me  from  flirting  with  this  dear,  fascinating  due.  What 
a  delightful  man  !  He  said  last  night  he  should  only 
go  to  the  embassy  this  evening  to  meet  me.  He  was 
rather  marked  in  his  attentions,  I  must  confess,  and 
pressed  my  hand  when  he  led  me  to  my  carriage,  and 
asked  me  why  I  never  drove  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^ 
where  he  always  rides,  and  I  half  promised  to  go  there 
to-morrow.  Yes ;  he  is  a  most  captivating  man — 
heighho  !  —  and  might  prove  a  dangerous  one  to  hus- 
bands." 

Lady  Wellerby  and  her  daughter  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  time,  to  accompany  the  Marchioness  of 
Mountserrat  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable  maffazins 
dee  modes  at  Paris ;  and  that  lady,  being  in  a  particu- 
larly gracious  mood,  owing  to  the  invitation  to  the 
embassy,  presented  them    both  with    various   costly 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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addmoDS  to  th«r  wardrobes.  On  entering  their  est- 
rase  to  return  to  their  hotel,  they  met  Lord  Fiti- 
wreiL  Lord  Wrflerby,  uid  Mr.  Webworth,  who 
stopped  to  speak  to  them.  After  mutual  greetings, 
the  mazrhioness,  **  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,'' 
invited  Lord  Fitzwarren  and  Mr.  Webworth  to  dine 
wiih  her. 

**And  I  shall  be  Teiy  glad  to  see  Lady  Fiti- 
warT«i,"  added  she,  "  who  I  dare  say  will  be  anxions 
to  meet  her  mother  and  sister,  who  missed  her  to- 
day, and,  as  I  sQ[^K»se  she  is  engaged  to  the  embttsy 
this  erening.  we  can  all  go  there  together.*" 

Fitiwarren  declined  the  invitation,  but  Webworth 
joytully  accepted  it. 

**  You  thee,  my  dea  mawchioneth,  I  couldn't  stay 
aftew  you*'"  said  he.  **  I  was  quite  out  of  my  ele- 
menth  when  you  were  gone."" 

**  And.  I  assure  you,  I  have  missed  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Webworth,  at  dinner ;  so,  mind,  there  will 
be  a  knite  and  foik  for  you  every  day  here,  the  same 
as  at  Rome.'' 

'*  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dea  madam.**^ 

**  Xow,  if  I  let  Livy  know  that  they  are  to  be  at  the 
embassy  to-night,  she  wonH  go  there,*"  thought  Lord 
Fitzwarren  to  himself.  ^^  It  will  be  a  good  trick  ifi 
play  her  not  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  to  let 
her  go  there  uid  meet  them  full  pliunp ;  hang  me  if  I 
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don'^t  do  so !  Vm  really  ashamed  of  her,  to  be  so  un- 
natural towards  her  own  parents  and  sister.  And 
then  her  flirting  so  outrageously  with  that  French 
fellow  !  I  must  stop  it,  or  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by 
all  Paris.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  be  taken  in  by  such 
a  heartless  creature,  and  so  plain  a  one  into  the  bar- 
gain !  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  her  mother  and 
sister  when  they  asked  about  her.**^ 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  Mr.  Web  worth,  after  a  few  minutes'* 
silence,  observed  that  he  had  never  known  a  more 
kind  and  hospitable  woman  than  the  Marchioness  of 
Mountserrat.  "  She  weally  ith  a  mosth  ei^cellenth 
pethon,  and  will  in  a  shawth  thime  undestand  how  a 
table  ought  to  be  kept.**^ 

^^  A  table  cThSte^  I  suppose  you  mean,^**  said  Lord 
Wellerby ;  "  for  one  of  her  manias  seems  to  be  to  in- 
vite every  one  she  meets  to  dinner.'^ 

*'  Come,  come,  old  governor ;  you  ought  to  be  the 
last  person  to  find  &ult  with  the  old  girPs  hospita- 
lity,**^ remarked  Lord  Fitzwarren,  "  since  you  and 
your  &mily  have  availed  yourselves  so  freely  of  it. 
Livy  has  heard  some  spiteful  remarks  on  this  point ; 
people  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  you  were  her 
chamberlain,  and  the  old  lady  and  Sophy  her  ladies- 
in-waiting,  which  has  so  offended  Livy  that  she  de^ 
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clares  she  will  not  mix  herself  op  with  the  party  while 
you  remain  with  the  marchioness.^ 

'^  Livy  may  do  as  she  pleases,  a  pririlege  I  mean 
to  follow,"'  replied  Lord  Wellerby ;  "  hot  as  for  giring 
up  a  very  usefiil  acquaintance  to  please  her^  it  is  oat  of 
the  question.*" 

'^  Only  donH  blame  me  if  she  nms  restire,  thaffliU, 
for  she  is  as  wild  as  a  colt,  as  obstinate  as  a  mule, 
and  as  Ticions  as  any  animal  I  ever  had  in  my 
stable."" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you^^  was  the  only  remark 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  heartily  consratulated  him- 
self on  having  got  rid  of  the  lady  in  question. 

When  the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  appeared 
at  the  embassy  that  evening,  escorted  by  Lady  Wel- 
lerby and  Lady  Sophia,  the  splendour  and  quantity 
of  her  diamonds,  and  the  extreme  richness  of  her 
dress,  attracted  all  eyes.  "  That  is  the  famous  Mar- 
chioness of  Mountserrat,  who  is  so  immensely  rich.'' 
was  whispered  around  by  all  the  English  present,  and 
the  statement  was  listened  to  with  eager  ears  by  such 
of  the  foreigners  as  could  comprehend  the  word  rich, 
a  word  generally  understood  by  most  of  them. 

The  presentation  to  the  ambassadress  having  taken 
place.  Lady  Mountserrat  seemed  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  pass  on.  and  leave  that  lady  free  to  receive 
her  other  guests.     In  vain  did  Lady  Wellerby  pre:*^ 
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her  arm,  and  make  signs  to  her  to  move  on — ^there 
she  remained,  assuring  her  noble  hostess  how  glad  she 
was  to  see  her,  and  hoping  that  she  would  come  and 
dine  with  her  in  a  &milj  way  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
where  she  would  give  her  the  best  dinner  Paris  could 
afford.  "  I  never  spare  expense,  my  lady  ;  and  why 
should  I  !'^  exclaimed  she;  while  the  ambassadress, 
embarrassed  and  shocked  at  a  degree  of  vulgarity  to 
which  she  had  never  previously  been  exposed,  cast 
imploring  looks  at  Lady  Wellerby  to  free  her  from 
her  &iend. 

"  Who  is  dat  lady  vid  dose  very  superb  diamonds  C 
demanded  the  Due  de  Beauregard  of  one  of  the  aUachea 
of  the  embassy,  a  lively  young  man,  who,  owing  a 
grudge  to  the  dtx^  was  well  disposed  to  mystify 
him. 

"  That,"  replied  he,  "  is  the  richest  lady  in  all 
England.**' 

"  Vat,  deMissCouttsT 

'*  No,  no,  a  much  richer  lady."*** 

"  Has  she  a  husband  V^  asked  the  dtic  eagerly. 

"  No,  her  husband  is  off,"  was  the  reply,  which  the 
due  received  as  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
marquis. 

"  She  free,  den  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  perfectly  free,  and  easy  too,"  observed  the 
attacM. 
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'^Bichest  lady  in  England,  yoa  are  sure  T  repeated 
the  due. 

"  Certainly.'' 

'*  Vill  yon  present  me  T 

^^  I  have  not  the  honoar  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  lady,  but  I  know  Lady  Wellerby,  who  is  with  her, 
»id  I  will  present  you  to  her." 

**  Mille  remercimens^  man  eker^  and  off  they  moyed. 
The  introduction  made,  the  due  begged  Lady  Wei- 
lerby  to  present  him  to  the  marchioness,  a  &Toar 
she  readily  accorded  him,  and  the  complacent  smiles 
of  that  lady,  when  she  heard  the  sonorous  title  of  Dae 
de  Beauregard  pronounced,  proved  her  satisfaction. 

"  You  speak  de  French,  madame  f  demanded  the 
due, 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  don't,  but  I  am  learning^ 
was  the  reply. 

^'  Den  how  happy  I  am  dat  I  speak  de  English  a 
leetle,  dat  I  may  converse  vid  so  charmante  a  lady !" 

"  You  are  very  polite,  duke,  and  I  am  obliged  to 

you." 

"  No,  madame,  it  is  I  who  am  obliged.  I  always 
like  de  English  ladies,  but  dis  evening  I  have  seen 
one  dat  do  eclipse  all  I  ever  did  see  before,"  and  he 
looked  full  in  the  &ce  of  the  marchioness. 

*'  Well,  I'm  sure  you  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
men,  noblemen  I  meant  to  say,  I  ever  met." 
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*'  Ah  !  madam,  who  vould  not  die  to  be  tought  veil 
of  by  you  V 

"  Base  man  !''  was  mattered  so  close  to  his  ear, 
that  the  due  turned  and  beheld  Lady  Fitzwarren, 
who,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  contempt,  passed  on. 

"  How  d'*ye  do.  Lady  Fitzwarren  V*  exclaimed  the 
marchioness.  ^^  Here'*s  your  mother  and  sister  just 
behind  me.  Lady  Fitzwarren  !  Lady  Fitzwarren  !"" 
said  she,  so  loud  as  to  draw  general  attention ;  but 
Lady  Fitzwarren  walked  on  without  appearing  to  hear 
her,  or  even  looking  towards  the  place  where  she 
stood,  a  line  of  conduct  which  the  vain  due  instantly 
set  down  to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  that  lady  at 
having  overheard  his  sweet  speeches  to  the  mar- 
chioness. 

"  Why,  the  woman  must  be  deaf,"'  exclaimed  Lady 
Mountserrat,  "  or  she  would  have  heard  me.  Will 
you  go  to  her,  duke,  and  tell  her  that  I,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mountserrat,  and  her  mother  and  sister, 
are  here,  and  wish  to  speak  to  her  r* 

"  Ah !  madame,  vat  vould  I  not  do  to  obey  your 
commands.  Mais^'*''  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  to 
his  ears,  and  assumed  a  look  of  distress,  ^*  que  votdez 
V0U3  ?  Lady  Fitzwarren  has  been  so  very  kind  as  to 
find  your  humble  servant  vere  moche  to  her  taste,  and 
ven  she  saw  that  your  humble  servant  did  find  anoder 
lady  much  more  to  his  taste,  she  get  so  angry,  and  did 
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Yisper  in  mj  ear  as  she  passed,  ^  Base  man !'  Paum 
dame,  she  is  vat  you  call  jealous.'" 

**  Oh  !  then  FU  go  and  tell  her  she  has  no  cause; 
but  how  can  a  married  woman  be  jealous,  except  of  her 
husband  T 

"  Charmante  innocence  T  whispered  the  due. 
*^  Every  voman  must  be  jealous  ven  she  look  at 
you;' 

"  Olivia  must  have  heard  herself  called,"  said  Lady 
VVellerby  to  Lady  Sophia. 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  see,  she  is  now  leaving  the 
room,  I  am  sure  to  avoid  us.  What  an  unfeeliog 
creature  !*' 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Lord  Fitzwarren,  for  I  am 
determined  not  to  stay  a  moment  longer  here,''  said 
his  wife. 

"  But  the  carriage  is  gone,  Livy." 

"  I  care  not ;  I  will  walk — go  in  Vk  fiacre— ^o  any- 
thing rather  than  confrpnt  that  odious  marchioness 
and  my  family,  who  have  so  disgraced  me  by  being 
with  her." 

"  And  there's  your  friend,  the  French  duke,  making 
desperate  love  to  the  marchioness.  I  suppose  he'll 
send  her  a  cargo  of  flowers  to-morrow !" 

"  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  that  odious  woman\< 
getting  to  the  embassy  ! — she,  who  has  never  been 
presented  in  England !"  said  Lady  Fitzwarren.    "  But 
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it  is  a  coup  montS  by  my  abominable  mother  just  to 
vex  me,  so  I  will  defeat  her  schemes  by  leaving  Paris 
to-morrow,  without  seeing  any  of  them.'"' 

^'  I  am  devilish  glad  of  it,  for  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  Paris,  I  can  tell  you,'''*  was  the  answer,  as 
the  pair  descended  the  stairs  of  the  embassy,  leaving 
a  message  that  Lady  Fitzwarren  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  which  the  Due  de  Beauregard  accounted  for 
by  confidentially  whispering  to  half  the  men  in  the 
embassy  ^^  that  la  pauvre  camtesse  etait  malade  de 
jalovsie?'* 

The  next  day  the  Fitzwarrens  quitted  Paris  for 
London,  the  husband  with  a  lengthened  &ce  at  the 
reflection  of  the  enormous  sum  his  wife  had  expended 
there,  and  the  lady  thoroughly  disgusted  with  French- 
men, who  only  the  previous  day  she  had  thought  the 
most  delightfiil  persons  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

O,  Life,  how  quickly  dost  thou  pass  ! 

£*en  while  we  ooimt  on  fature  yean, 
The  last  sands  flow  firom  stem  Time*s  glass, 

And  joyous  smiles  are  changed  to  tears. 
Death's  ever  near,  though  mortals  blind 

Behold  him  not  until  his  dart. 
By  fate  resistless  and  unkind 

Impelled,  has  pierced  some  loy*d  one's  heart. 
The  old,  by  length  of  days  oppressed, 

Lay  down  the  load  of  life,  and  sleep; 
The  young,  while  hope  still  cheers  the  breast, 

And  love  and  joy  their  senses  steep 
In  sweet  Elysium,  must,  I  ween, 

Go  hence,  and  never  more  be  seen, 
Li  the  dark  grave  to  dwell,  till  He 

Shall  summons  them  His  face  to  see. 


"  This  house  wants  to  be  thoroughly  altered  aud 
entirely  new  furnished,"  said  Lady  Fitzwarren  to  her 
lord,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  library  of  the 
mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square,  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  from  Paris. 
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"  Then  it  shall  want  it,'*'  replied  her  husband ;  "  for 
ril  be  hanged  if  I  throw  any  more  money  away  upon 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  Why,  it  was  only  last 
year  that  it  was  repaired  and  newly  furnished.'*'' 

''  That  may  be,  but  it  was  done  in  such  abominable 
bad  taste  that  I  should  be  perfectly  ashamed  to  see 
company  in  it.  And  really  I  must  insist  on  having 
the  portraits  of  your  horses  and  dogs  removed  from 
the  walls.  Such  pictures  may  suit  a  bachelor's  house, 
but  are  inadmissible  in  a  married  man's.'*' 

"  What !  would  you  have  my  beautiful  Fanny ''s 
portrait  taken  down  I  —  that  likeness  which  you  so 
often  told  me  at  Borne  you  longed  to  see  !"  and  Lord 
Fitzwarren  looked  as  amazed  as  he  felt. 

"  My  curiosity  has  now  been  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  therefore  I  advise  you  to  have  these  pictures  re- 
moved to  your  hunting- lodge  at  Melton,  where  they 
will  be  more  appropriately  placed." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Livy,  once  for  all,  they  shall  fiot 
be  removed.  You  may  decorate  your  drawing-rooms, 
boudoir,  and  dressing-room  as  you  please,  but  the 
other  apartments  shall  remain  as  they  are." 

"  Then  I  will  not  enter  them,"  replied  the  lady, 
her  cheeks  flushed  with  anger,  and  her  eyes  flashing 
with  scorn. 

*'  You  will  do  as  you  please  about  that,  but  let  nje 
advise  you  not  to  exhaust  my  patience  too  &r.     You 
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hare  tried  it  nearly  to  its  atmost  limit,  I  can  tell  joQf 
and  I  canH  answer  for  its  longer  daration.'*^ 

*^  And  I  can  assure  yon.  Lord  Fitzwarren,  that 
mine  is  already  worn  out.  You  bore  me  to  extinction 
about  your  horses,  dogs,  and  friends,  who  are  hardly 
a  degree  superior  to  them  in  intelligence."" 

Lord  Fitzwarren'^s  fiice  became  red,  and  his  com- 
pressed lips  betrayed  that  he  was  endeayouring  to 
control  the  passion  that  shook  him;  when  his  wife, 
obserying  the  effect  she  had  produced  by  her  taunt, 
determined  to  follow  it  up  by  a  display  of  cool  con- 
tempt still  more  offensiye,  and  began  humming  a  tune. 

'*  So  I  bore  you,  do  I  V^  exclaimed  he.  "  And  you 
coolly  tell  me  so,  after  haying  taken  me  in  by  affect- 
ing to  like  horses  as  much  as  I  do !  You  know  that 
I  neyer  would  haye  been  caught  had  you  not  thus 
imposed  on  nie  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  you  should  hear  a  truth  which  mj 
good-nature  would  haye  kept  concealed,  had  you  not 
proyoked  me  too  far,  that  it  was  only  a  sense  of  honour 
and  pity  that  induced  me  to  fulfil  an  engagement  with 
you  into  which  your  flattery  and  pretence  of  simi- 
larity of  tastes  with  my  own  led  me,  in  a  moment  of 
folly,  to  form,  and  which  I  regretted,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  eyer  since  !'^ 

"  This  well-bred  confession  excites  only  my  con- 
tempt.    But  let  me  not  be  deficient  in  the  amiable 
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candonr  and  frankness  of  which  you  have  set  me  so 
good  an  example.  Know  then  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  your  indifference  to  me,  mine  towards  you 
fiiUy  equalled  \V 

"  But  did  I  flatter  or  court  you  ?  Did  I  affect  to 
have  a  sympathy  with  your  tastes  or  pursuits  ?  No, 
I  should  scorn  such  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  even  to 
win  the  hand  of  a  woman  I  loved.  From  the  hour  I 
married  you,  I  have  noticed  that  you  threw  off  the 
mask  of  affection  and  devotion  to  my  wishes,  with 
which,  fool  as  I  was,  you  caught  me,  and  I  began  to 
see  that  I  was  your  dupe  5  but  now  that  you  have  ac- 
knowledged your  heartless  and  shameless  duplicity, 
you  shall  find  that  I  am  and  wiU  be  master  of  my 
own  house.*" 

^'  And  you  shall  find  that  I  am  not  a  woman  to  be 
frightened  by  your  violence  and  brutality.  I  know 
what  is  due  to  myself,  and  will  exact  it,  too,  I  can  tell 
you.^^ 

Lord  Fitzwarren  arose  from  the  table,  and  left  the 
room  in  a  state  of  anger  and  agitation  he  had  never 
previously  experienced  ;  while  his  countess  walked  to 
the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  arranged  the 
bows  of  her  Parisian  morning-cap,  uttering,  sotto  voce^ 
the  monosyllable  "  brute  !'' 

"  Well,"'''  resumed  she,  as  she  contemplated  her  own 
image  in  the  glass,  "the  mask  is  now  thrown  off  on 
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both  sides,  and  this  will  be  a  relief,  thou^  Heayen 
knows,  I  took  little  pains  to  wear  it  since  we  left 
Borne !  But  really  the  man  is  too  Mte^  and  it  wts 
quite  time  we  should  come  to  an  understanding,  now 
that  the  honeymoon  has  nearly  waned  to  its  last 
phase.  I  only  waited  to  get  possession  of  the  fsunily 
diamonds,  and  the  money  for  my  trauueau  and  cor- 
beille^  before  I  enlightened  him  as  to  the  state  of  my 
feelings,  which  any  one  who  was  not  utterly  stupid 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  found  out ;  but  men  are 
so  vain  that  they  never  discover  our  indifference,  unless 
we  force  the  knowledge  on  them." 

The  unbounded  generosity  and  good-nature  of  Lord 
Fitzwarren  had  failed  to  produce  any  softening  effect, 
or  any  good-will  or  gratitude,  in  the  callous  breast  of 
his  selfish  wife.  Aware,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
engagement,  that  he  loved  her  not,  far  from  feelino: 
gratcfiil  for  his  kindness  and  liberality,  she  despised 
him  for  having  been  caught  so  easily  in  the  toils  she 
had  so  artfully  laid  to  entangle  him,  and  piqued  her- 
self on  the  success  of  her  schemes.  At  Paris  she  had 
satisfied  almost  to  satiety  her  passion  for  dress  and 
trinkets ;  and  her  husband,  conscious  of  his  own  indif- 
ference for  her,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  the  involun- 
tary wrong,  had  pleasure,  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  their  sojourn  there,  in  lavishing  on  her  every  gift 
that   struck    her   fancy,    saying   to   himself,    "  Poor 
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Livy,  though  I  canH  love  her,  I  can  at  least  gratify 
all  her  tastes  !^  He  attributed  the  ungracious  change 
in  her  manner  to  her  having  discovered,  in  spite  of 
his  endeavours  to  conceal  it,  that  she  was  not  loved 
as  brides  expect  to  be,  and  this  belief  begot  a  pity  and 
kindness  on  his  part  that  gratitude  on  hers  might  have 
ripened  into  a  good-will  and  friendship,  that  would 
have  insured  the  comfort  of  their  future  lives. 

But  Lady  Fitzwarren^s  was  not  a  heart  or  mind  sus- 
ceptible of  kindly  emotions.  Her  vanity  was  wounded 
by  finding  that  not  even  the  display  of  affection  and 
devotion  which  she  affected  to  feel  towards  her  affianced 
husband  had  created  the  slightest  sentiment  of  admi- 
ration in  him,  and  far  from  appreciating  the  honourable 
motives  and  good-nature  which  induced  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagement,  she  hated  him  with  an  intensity 
that  rendered  it  difficult  for  her  to  control  the  demon- 
strations of  dislike  which  were  ever  ready  to  escape  on 
the  least  provocation  on  his  part. 

"  Why,  why  did  I  marry  f  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Lord  Fitzwarren,  when  he  found  himself  alone.  "  Oh, 
what  a  dupe,  what  an  idiot  I  have  been  !  And  to  find, 
afler  all,  that  she  never  loved  me  !  How  I  loathe  her, 
now  that  I  know  her  duplicity,  her  calculating  cold- 
ness of  heart !  But  she  shall  no  longer  dupe  me  ;  no, 
henceforth  I  will  be  firm,  and  prove  to  her  that  I  will 
be  master  of  my  house  and  fortune.''' 
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The  angry  husband  left  his  home  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  scene  might  banish  the  gloomy  thoughts  that 
oppressed  him,  and  sought  at  his  club  some  of  the  old 
associates  with  whom  he  had  been  wont,  in  his  bachelor 
days,  to  while  away  many  of  his  hours.  The  Marquis 
of  Mountserrat  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  former 
friends  whom  he  encountered  lounging  in  his  accos- 
tomed  seat  in  the  bay-window  at  White'^s.  "Ah, 
Fitz,  glad  to  see  you ;  heard  you  were  come.  Why, 
you  look  as  doleftil  as  a  broken-down  gamester  after 
losing  his  last  hundred,  or  a  young  bridegroom  on  the 
day  of  his  nuptials  with  a  rich  old  woman."*' 

"  And  you,  Axy,  seem  as  happy  as  if  you  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  a  certain  lady  whom  I  left  in 
high  force  at  Paris  some  five  or  six  days  ago.**" 

"  Name  her  not,  if  you  love  me,  Fitz.  I  had 
become  oblivious  of  her  very  existence,  until  you,  like 
a  d— d  good-natured  friend,  came  and  reminded  me 
of  it.  But,  as  you  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  vX 
my  temper  on  this  point,  I  may  as  well  learn  what 
the  lady  is  about.  Have  I  any  chance  of  being  re- 
lieved by  a  bilious  fever,  or  apoplexy,  brought  on  by 
the  excessive  indulgence  of  her  enormous  appetite  T 

"  I  cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  of  such  good 
fortune  to  you,  for  it  seems 

*  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on,' 
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as  the  man  in  the  play  said,  and  with  her,  a 

'  Grood  digestion  waits  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both.'  " 

"  By  Jove,  Fitz,  you  ^row  poetical !  Who  would 
have  dreamt  of  hearing  you  quote  Shakspere  f 

"  I  have  quoted  Shakspere,  have  I  ?  Well,  I 
didn't  know  whose  the  lines  wore,  but  I  remembered 
them  because  Mordaunt  won  a  wager  from  Kirby 
about  them,  and  the  words  were  written  down  and 
given  to  me  until  the  wager  was  decided/' 

"  I  suppose  she  was  au  desespoir  at  my  flight  ?" 

*'  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  it.  Au  contraire^  she 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  having  acquired  a  mar- 
quisate  without  being  saddled  with  a  marquis."" 

"  The  monster !"  exclaimed  Lord  Mountserrat ; 
"  how  I  hate  her !  I  suppose  you  are  the  happiest 
of  men,  Fitz.  Eh?  This  supposition  is  not,  how- 
ever, founded  on  your  countenance,  but  on  the  high 
notion  I  have  formed  of  the  happiness  of  wedlock, 
when  congenial  minds  are  united  in  its  bonds.'^ 

The  sarcastic  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  marquis  con- 
vinced Lord  Fitzwarren  of  the  ironical  intention  of  the 
speech,  and  displeased  him. 

'*  I  am  not  more  unhappy  than  other  men  in  similar 
circumstances,"  repUed  he.  "  It  is  their  own  faults, 
if  men  are  such  fools  as  to  be  made  miserable  by 
women."" 
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"  Bravo,  Fitz ! — there  spoke  my  old  friend.  I 
honour  you  for  your  philosophy  and  firmness ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  I  know  that  your  fair  countess, 
even  as  Lady  Olivia  Wellerby,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  a  ¥dU  of  her  own.  I  must  call  and  pay  my 
respects  to  her  to-day.*" 

''  Ay,  do ;  and  if,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  joxl 
could  just  hint  to  her  that  I  am  a  devilish  determined 
sort  of  fellow,  it  might  save  fiiture  contests  fi)r  power 
between  us."" 

"  \f\Tiat,  my  friend,  have  you  already  commenced 
a  civil  war-— of  all  wars  the  most  inveterate  and  im- 
placable r* 

"  No,  not  quite  that ;  but  women  are  prone  to  seek 
power,  just  as  horses  endeavour  to  master  their 
owners.  You  remember  Fanny  ?  The  finest  animal 
I  ever  had  in  my  possession ;  yet  she  often  tried  to 
have  her  own  way.  Poor  Fanny  !  I  shall  never  like 
any  creature  as  much  as  I  liked  her  l"" 

"  A  most  ungallant  speech  for  a  Benedict  not  yet 
two  months  wedded,  I  must  say,**"  observed  the 
marquis. 

"  You  have  doubtlessly  heard  of  Strathem's  luck ! 
And  most  apropos  did  it  come.  He  had  got  into 
great  embarrassment ;  had  overbuilt  himself,  accepted 
bills,  gave  away  thousands  to  that  stupid  fool  Olli- 
phant,  and  was,  in  fact,  dished,  when,  Iiappily  for 
him,  Lord  Argentyn  and  his  three  sons  were  drewned 
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in  a  squall,  returning  to  shore  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
from  their  yacht ;  and  so  that  prig,  Strathem,  steps 
into  a  noble  fortune.''' 

"  Why,  I  always  thought  Strathem  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
I  am  devilish  glad,  however,  that  he  has  come  off  so 
well,  for  he's  an  excellent  fellow.  And  so  poor  OUiphant 
is  ruined  !     At  play,  I  suppose  T 

"  Yes,  at  play,  and  on  the  turf.  Regularly  cleaned 
out,  as  we  say.'' 

"  And  like  all  who  are  so,  he  is  called  a  fool  by 
those  who  won  his  money  !" 

"  Qtie  votdez  vous^  man  cher  ?  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world." 

"  And  a  d— d  bad  way.  Poor  OUiphant  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own." 

'*  The  man  who  is  his  own  enemy  is  every  one's 
enemy,  Fitz  ;  for  when  he  has  ruined  himself,  as  gene- 
rally happens,  he  expects  his  friends  are  to  come 
forward  to  help  him,  and  so  bores,  if  he  does  not 
impoverish  them,  and  what  the  devil  can  an  enemy 
do  more  f 

"  You  are  a  hard-hearted  fellow,  Axy,  which  I  did 
not  think  you.  When  you  were  hard  up,  you  would 
have  thought  it  d— d  unkind  had  any  friend  used 
the  selfish  arguments  you  have  now  expressed.  Had 
I  been  in  England,  I  would  certainly  have  helped  poor 
OUiphant,  and  I'm  deviUsh  glad  that  Strathem,  who 
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bdared  veD  to  him,  1ul5  now  stepped  into  a  fine 
feraine.  £»-  he  will  make  a  good  use  of  it."" 

As  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day  that  witnessed  the 
interview  between  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  and 
Loid  Fiuwairen,  the  former  found  himself  seated  in 
the  boudoir  of  the  wife  of  the  latter. 

^  And  are  you  happv,  dear  Olivia  P  demanded  be, 
assuming  a  pensiTe  air ;  for,  piqued  by  the  well-merited 
reproof  of  her  husband  m  the  morning,  which  he  had 
not  the  manliness  to  resent,  he  was  vile  enough  to 
desire  to  avenge  himself  by  making  love  to  the  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  carried  on  a  flirtation. 

"  Happy  r  reiterated  the  lady.  "  Who  could  be 
happy  with  such  a  man  P 

"  Ah,  Olivia  I  had  my  brother  died  before  my 
poverty  compelled  me  to  wed  that  dreads  woman 
who  bears  my  name,  tee  might  now  have  been  happy !" 
And  the  artful  roue  looked  in  the  face  of  Lady  Fiti- 
^•arren  and  sighed  deeply. 

''  So  you  now  say ;  but  your  altered  manner,  your 
indifference  for  a  loug  time  previously  to  your  haviog 
seen  that  person,  proved  that  you  had  lost  all  affection 
for  me,  if,  indeed,  you  ever  entertained  any,  which  I 
now  greatly  doubt."*^ 

"  Cruel  woman,  thus  to  misjudge  and  reproach  me 
for  the  very  conduct  which  best  vouched  for  the  warm, 
the  disinterested  attachment  I  bore  you  !     Poor,  and 
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deeply  in  debt,  would  it  not  have  been  dreadful  on  my 
part  to  seek  to  draw  you  into  a  marriage  with  me, 
which  must  have  entailed  nothing  but  privation  and 
poverty  on  you  ?  Could  I  have  borne  to  see  you,  formed 
as  you  are  to  fill  the  most  distinguished  place  in  society, 
compelled  to  drag  on  existence  deprived  of  all  the 
elegances,  nay,  even  the  comforts,  that  render  it 
supportable  V 

"  But  you  were  next  heir  to  your  brother,  your 
prospect  of  inheriting  his  fortune  was  a  very  good  one, 
and,  had  we  married,  our  relations  must  have  done 
something  for  us.  You  see,  as  things  have  turned 
out,  we  should  not,  had  we  wedded,  been  long  con- 
demned to  the  inconvenience  of  straitened  finances ; 
but  you  did  not  love  me,  and  now  only  profess  to 
have  done  so  because  you  know  that,  married  as 
we  both  are,  the  truth  of  your  professions  cannot  be 
tested;' 

"  Oh,  Olivia  !  dearest,  loveliest  of  women,  would 
that  we  were  at  this  moment  free,  and  gladly,  proudly, 
would  I  entreat  your  acceptance  of  my  hand !  I  am 
wretched  enough.  Heaven  knows,  at  seeing  you  the 
wife  of  another — of  one,  too,  who  does  not,  cannot 
appreciate  you  as  I  do,  without  your  thus  cruelly 
doubting  an  affection  that  embitters  my  life/'* 

"  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  you.  What  avails  such 
declarations  now  V 
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But  there  was  so  little  of  the  dignity  of  offended 
virtue,  or  feminine  delicacy,  in  the  air  and  manner  of 
Lady  Fitzwarren,  that  her  profligate  soitor  felt  rather 
encouraged  than  checked  in  his  advances  by  this  fiunt 
attempt  at  decorum  on  her  part. 

'^  Can  you  be  so  barbarous  as  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, Olivia !  Is  it  not  a  relief  when  the  heart  is 
oppressed  with  sorrow  to  pour  out  its  griefe  to  one  who 
may  pity  them  ?  Were  Fitzwarren  worthy  of  you— 
could  he  but  render  you  happy,  I  might  be  able  to 
conceal  in  my  own  tortured  breast  the  pangs  I  feel. 
But  when  I  see  his  utter  indifference  to  your  channs 
ere  he  has  yet  two  months  called  you  bride— when  1 
heard  him  no  later  than  this  very  day  declare  tliat  he 
never  liked  any  creature  half  so  well  as  his  mare 
Fanny — nay,  more,  proclaim  that  he  was  determined 
to  be  sole  master  of  his  house  and  fortune,  which 
means  nothing  less  than  that  he  will  treat  you,  fairest 
and  dearest  of  your  sex  !  as  his  slave— how,  how  can 
I  control  the  pangs  that  fill  my  breast ! — how  forbear 
telling  you  that  I  love— I  adore  you  V 

"  And  did  he  tell  you  this  T  demanded  Lady  Fitz- 
warren, her  lip  trembling  with  rage,  and  her  fitce  be- 
coming suffused  with  crimson. 

"  I  swear  to  you  he  did ;  but  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  avenged.  He  who  slights  such  beauty  as 
yours  deserves  the  heaviest  punishment  that  can  befiJ 
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him.  Take  pity  on  one  who  adores  you,  lovely  Olivia, 
and  let  my  devoted  affection  console  you  for  the  ill- 
assorted  marriage  you  have  made  !'''* 

The  Marquis  of  Mountserrat,  while  uttering  this 
speech,  into  which  he  threw  as  much  passionate  ten- 
derness as  he  could  assume,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Lady  Fitzwarren,  and,  seizing  her  hand,  was  in  the 
act  of  covering  it  with  kisses,  when  her  husband 
entered  the  room.  The  marquis  attempted  to  laugh 
off  the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  had  been  de- 
tected, and  the  lady,  somewhat  abashed,  stammered 
something  unintelligible  in  excuse  for  it.  For  a  mo- 
ment Lord  Fitzwarren  was  speechless  with  anger  and 
disdain,  and  then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  After 
the  scene  I  have  just  witnessed,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
will  ever  consent  to  see  you  again.  For  you,  my 
lord,  words  are  weak  to  express  my  contempt.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  in  an  hour,  and  unless  you  are  as 
deficient  in  courage  as  you  are  in  honourable  prin- 
ciples, you  shall  give  me  satisfaction.'*'* 

So  saying,  Lord  Fitzwarren  quitted  the  room,  leav- 
ing his  countess  and  ci-devant  friend  the  marquis, 
greatly  agitated  and  embarrassed. 

"  See  what  you  have  done !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
"  My  reputation  will  be  destroyed,  my  position  in 
society  lost,  and  all  because  you  choose  to  throw  your- 
self at  my  feet,  when  you  could  just  as  well  have  said 
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all  you  wished  while  sitting  quietly  on  your  chair, 
when  his  entrance  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  con- 
sequence."" 

"  You  are  not  the  only  suflferer/''  replied  the  mar- 
quis, looking  anything  but  lover-like.  "  My  life  will 
be  endangered,  or  I  may  kill  Fitzwarren,  which  will 
compel  me  to  leave  England,  and  abandon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  recently-inherited  possessions/^ 

"  Go !  leave  me  quickly,^  said  Lady  Fit« warren, 
"  and  do  not  write  to  me,  or  approach  this  house.  1 
must  take  care  not  to  compromise  my  reputation, 
already  endangered,  if  not  lost,  by  your  mad  pas- 
sion."" 

"  One  word,  Olivia,'"*  said  Lord  Mountserrat,  his 
vanity  desperately  wounded  by  her  coldness  and  cal- 
culation at  such  a  moment,  '^  I  was  only  amusing 
myself  by  enacting  a  scene  in  a  comedy  to  which  Fitz- 
warren's  mal-h-propos  entrance  has  given  rather  a 
tragic  character.  /  did  not^  do  not^  love  you.  He  had 
offended  me,  and  I  wished  to  avenge  myself  by  making 
a  fool  ot you.     That  was  all."" 

"  Leave  the  room,  wretch ! — ^monster  of  iniquity  !— 
or  I  will  have  you  expelled  by  my  servants,"*"*  cried  the 
lady,  stamping  her  foot,  and  almost  choked  with  pas- 
sion, an  order  the  marquis  promptly  obeyed,  uttering, 
as  he  withdrew — 

"  Mind,  in  future,  ma  belte^  never  let  your  lovew, 
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should  jou  attract  any,  leave  their  chairs  while  making 
you  declarations.^ 

"  Wretch,  monster,  how  I  loathe  and  abhor  him  !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Fitzwarren,  as  the  door  closed  after 
Lord  Mountserrat.  *'  I  would  give  worlds  that  Fitz- 
warren should  shoot  him  f  ^  and  here  a  flood  of  tears, 
excited  by  wounded  vanity  and  anger,  filled  her  eyes. 
But  a  few  minutes'"  reflection  reminded  her  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  some  steps  to  preserve  her  reputation, 
and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  best  one  would  be  to 
order  her  carriage  and  go  out  to  pay  visits,  which  she 
did  as  soon  as  possible,  affecting  such  gaiety  that  those 
with  whom  she  conversed  remarked  that  matrimony 
had  greatly  exhilarated  her  spirits. 

That  very  night  she  appeared,  glittering  in  dia- 
monds at  a  ball,  and  danced  with  more  than  usual 
animation,  while  her  husband  and  his  perfidious  friend 
were  arranging  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  a  hostile 
meeting  the  next  morning,  in  which  the  lives  of  one 
or  both  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  treachery  of  the 
marquis.  When  questioned  on  the  absence  of  her 
lord,  she  said  that  he  was  engaged  at  cards  with  some 
friends,  and  regretted  that  play  had  more  attraction 
for  him  than  balls ;  ^^  but  he  is  so  kind  and  good,'^ 
added  Lady  Fitzwarren,  *'  that  I  cau'^t  bring  myself 
to  oppose  his  wishes." 

Her  scheme  perfectly  succeeded.     Many  wondered 
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at  the  negligence  of  a  husband  who  oald,  so  soon 
after  marriage,  let  his  wife  go  out  alone ;  and  aU  pitied 
the  woman  whose  husband'^s  time  was  devoted  to  plaj, 
and  who  yet  evinced  such  gentleness  when  referring  to 
that  painful  circumstance.  In  short,  Lady  Fitz- 
warren  enacted  the  role  of  an  amiable,  cheerM  woman 
so  well,  that  she  gained  the  good  opinion  of  several 
who,  previously  to  her  marriage,  had  regarded  her 
with  dislike;  and  when  the  evening  papers,  on  the 
following  day,  announced  that  a  duel,  attended  with 
iatal  results,  had  that  morning  taken  place  at  Wim- 
bledon Common,  between  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat 
and  the  Earl  of  Fitzwarren,  in  which  the  former  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  latter  shot  through  the 
heart,  numerous  were  those  who  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  bereaved  widow,  and  dwelt  with  pity  on 
her  harmless  gaiety  the  previous  night,  io  be  followed 
so  soon  by  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe.  Uncountable 
were  the  inquiries  about  her  health  made  at  her  door, 
and  for  the  next  two  days  she  was  the  subject  of  ft 
general  interest,  which  would,  probably,  have  lasted 
two  days  more,  had  not  the  iall  of  a  &vourite  dameute 
on  the  stage,  which  occasioned  a  sprained  ancle, 
eclipsed  it.  The  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  lingered 
three  days,  and  expired  while  suffering  amputation  of 
the  right  arm. 

The  assertion  of  Lady  Fitzwarren  that  her  lord  wfts 
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engaged  at  play  the  last  night  of  his  life  gave  rise  to  a 
report,  extensively  circulated,  that  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  Marquis  of  Mountserrat  at  the  gaming- 
table had  led  to  the  duel ;  and  as  no  one  except  Lady 
Fitzwarren  was  acquainted  with  the  real  cause,  this 
rumour  gained  increased  belief,  and  people,  while  pity- 
ing "  the  poor  bereaved  widow,^  as  she  was  styled, 
added  ^'  that,  perhaps,  everything  considered,  it  was 
as  well  that  her  husband  died  before  he  had  ruined 
himself,  and  her,  too ;  an  event  which,  from  his  devo- 
tion to  play,  they  looked  on  as  inevitable/^  Thus, 
the  well-meaning,  good-natured,  but  unthinking  peer 
descended  to  an  untimely  grave,  stamped  as  a  gambler, 
and  unlamented,  save  by  Strathem  and  a  few  of  his 
former  friends,  who  knew  his  goodness  of  heart ;  while 
his  artful  and  unfeeling  wife  came  into  possession  of 
the  large  dower  settled  on  her  by  her  generous  lord, 
and  was  looked  on  as  an  amiable  woman,  greatly  to 
be  pitied  in  losing  a  husband  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached. 

Strathem,  having  now  come  into  the  noble  fortune 
of  Lord  Argentjm,  paid  off  the  account  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  who,  rather,  as  he  declared,  than  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  such  distinguished 
taste  as  Mr.  Strathem,  consented  to  accept  some 
thousands  less  than  his  original  demand ;  and  Mr.  Pap- 
worth,  whose  advice  his  client  followed  on  this  oeca- 
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si<Mk  entered  into  an  Mmngememi  tat  iktt 
completion  of  Stnshem  Hooae  1^  • 

Lord  and  Ladr  DelnungUHi,  maw 
Marchioncas  of  Boehampton,  anired  in  Enghni 
due  time  from  XapSes,  tbe  kenhk  of  tbe 
greatlr  impioTed  by  the  sea  Tojaee  i 
his  pkysiciaBS.  and  brincins  vicli  tliem  tkcir 
KMk  now  fome  two  Bontk  old.  Mas<  coidal  ani 
aiectiooate  wv  tlie  meeting  bet  n  ten  them  and  Stn- 
tbera.  Bnt  wbenwaskappinew  witkontalkyT!  Tbe 
manink.  blossed  with  aD  tkat  conU  render  fife  enjoy- 
able, wv  bannted  br  tbe  diend  tbat  bis  dtsolMdnee 
bad  <bocteoed  thi»  days  of  bis  &tb«r«  and«  as  be 
looked  on  bi?  own  •rbiid.  be  prayed  that  he  mi^t  cot 
be  pii&f;<hed  in  bid.  The  manrh>>Qest«w  a  dc-tin^  wij^ 
and  bappy  m-xher.  k<4ed  m«:-ffe  k»BtzfiiI  than  erer. 
and  rHsained  as  uzisophisticated  and  snaferted  as 
when,  a  timxL  weej-ci^  bride.  Lord  IMxiiinct*'-a  bad 
led  her  to  the  ahar. 

A  few  dav^  after  their  arrtT^  in  Lc-:idi>c  the  chao- 
bin  of  tbe  late  n^an^iiiaw  a  wv>rthy  azhl  pc«x^  mazL 
waited  on  the  amiabte  pair,  asd  p«^-«d  izi  the  hazsd  cc 
Lnd  RoebaoipCk^  a  sbnTrt  Ieuer«  wiinen  by  bis  djizx: 
ftttkr.  the  day  f  rvT>,Hi^  to  bi:^  death.  In  h  he  ti- 
pnmed  b»  deep  rv^rrec  that  b£$  own  v^Umrvy  bai 
dtfcived  kJa  cf  tl^e  ecmx^ct  vf  «eei2^  hss  daar  <^s 
bifetv  he  <ikH!ed  ki:^  <f yes  fcr  evvr.  and  c^vnUMd  w 
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him,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  his  forgiveness  and 
blessing,  which  were  also  extended  to  his  daughter-in- 
law.  The  tears  that  fell  on  this  precious  token  of 
pardon  and  paternal  love  proved  how  deeply  it  was 
appreciated,  and  healing  was  the  balm  it  infiised  into 
the  wounded  hearts  of  the  amiable  young  couple,  who, 
no  longer  weighed  down  by  the  dread  of  a  father^s 
curse,  felt  the  truest  gratitude  for  his  having  at  last 
relented  in  their  favour. 

In  a  few  weeks  after,  the  Morning  Post^  the  chron- 
icle of  &shionable  intelligence,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Mountserrat  and  suite  in  London. 
The  marquis  having  died  intestate,  and  never  having 
executed  any  marriage  settlement,  the  widowed  mar- 
chioness came  over  to  England,  post-haste,  to  claim 
her  thirds  of  his  property,  to  which  her  legal  advisers 
informed  her  she  was  entitled.  Great  was  her  satis- 
faction at  finding  herself  once  more  free  ;  not  that  she 
bad  suffered  any  restraint  from  the  matrimonial 
shackles  she  had  lately  worn,  but  she  had  been 
haunted  by  a  dread  that,  great  as  was  her  unprincipled 
lord's  fortune,  his  extravagance  and  love  of  play  might 
one  day  lead  to  the  necessity  of  his  having  recourse  to 
hers,  and  she  had  often  trembled  at  the  possibility  of 
this  contingency.  But  now,  to  be  not  only  relieved 
from  this  dread,  but  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
great  increase  of  income,  was,  she  considered,  a  piece 
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of  wonderful  good  lack  ;  and,  in  her  gratitude  for  it, 
she  made  her  dame  de  eompoffnie^  Mrs.  Bernard,  s 
present  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  bestowed  a 
gift  of  a  similar  amount  on  Mademoiselle  Justine. 
Mr.  Webworth,  who,  at  Naples  and  Paris,  had  ren- 
dered himself  useful  to  Lady  Mountserrat  in  inspect- 
ing her  bills  of  &re,  and  declining  all  other  dinner- 
engagements  in  order  to  accept  hers,  followed  her  to 
England,  where,  having  learned  her  large  accession  to 
fortune,  he  ventured  to  hint  how  much  he  stood  in 
need  of  an  increase  to  his  very  scanty  income. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,^  said  the  mar- 
chioness ;  "  and  if  you  will  take  holy  orders,  I  will 
purchase  you  the  presentation  to  a  living,  and  appoint 
you  my  chaplain  ;  for  every  great  lady  has,  I  hear,  a 
chaplain.'*' 

Webworth  declined  this  proposal ;  and  having  con- 
vinced the  lady  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution,  she  consented  to  allow  him  two 
hundred  a  year  and  a  seat  at  her  table,  which,  with 
the  annuity  formerly  settled  on  him  by  his  deceased 
friend.  Lord  Fitzwarren,  enabled  him  to  live  with 
comfort,  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  luxuries  for  which 
he  had  been  always  willing  to  barter  his  self-re- 
spect. 

"  Well,  Justin,  what  do  you  think  now  f"  said  the 
marchioness.     ^^  You  see  my  marriage  was  not,  after 
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all,  a  bad  one.  First,  I  got  a  fine  title,  and  now 
comes  a  good  fortune/^ 

'^I  tink  madame  la  marquise  merits  all  de  good 
fortune  in  de  vorld,  for  dere  is  no  ladi  so  generous,  so 
aimable^  or  so  bootiful;  and  so  I  know  tought  de 
Due  de  Beauregard.  Vot  hansome  man,  and  how  he 
lofe  madame  la  marquise  r'* 

"  Do  you  really  think  he  loved  me  much,  Justin  ?'" 

"  Tink,  madame  la  marquise !  Vy,  he  positively 
adored  you.     Ah !  le  pawcre  due  r 

"  So  poor  Lady  Sophia  Wellerby  used  to  say.  Fm 
sure,  Justin,  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  for  she  used  to 
flay  such  agreeable  things  to  me  !  She  always  made 
me  feel  satisfied  with  myself.''^ 

^^  Ah !  madame  la  marquise  vas  deceived.  Lady 
Sophie  veri  feuse  voman.  She  vant  to  rival  you  in 
de  heart  of  de  Due  de  Beauregard,  and  I  hate  her,  for 
she  laugh  at  madame  la  marquise  vid  all  the  milords 
and  miladis,  vich  I  did  hear  &om  de  femmes  de 
chambres  of  several  of  dem  who  heard  it  from  de 
maitres  d^hotels  who  vere  present." 

"  Yes,  so  you  said,  but  I  can''t  believe  it ;  besides^ 
what  should  she  find  in  me  to  laugh  at  f^ 

^^  Dat  is  precisement  vat  I  say.  But  dey  told  me 
dat  she  said  such  spiteful  tings,  such  vicked  tings,  as 
I  could  not  repeat.  I  could  forgive  moche,  but  to  say 
dat  madame  la  marquise  vas  so  veri  ugly,  and  have 
red  hair — oh  !  dat  vas  too  bad  V^ 
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^^  What  a  fisJse,  ungratefbl  creature,  and  after  pre- 
tending to  love  me  so  mnch  !^ 

^'  Ah  !  madame  la  marquise  must  never  make 
friendshipe  vid  ladies  of  de  hauU  famUle^  for  dey  are 
all  envious,  and  vill  betray  her.**^ 

"  But  yet,  Justin,  Lady  Sophia  so  often  told  me 
that  she  loved  me  better  than  any  one  in  the  world, 
and  entrusted  me  with  such  fiunily  secrets,  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  she  was  false.  Perhaps 
the  servants  who  told  you  did  not  speak  truth."^ 

^^  Ah !  madame  la  marquise^  dey  spoke  only  de 
truth— dat  vicked  ladi  only  lofed  you  for  U»  cadeaui, 
dat  is  de  presents,  and  for  your  moneys.'*^ 

"  Then  she  shall  never  have  another  present  from 
me,  and  I  will  scratch  out  her  name  from  my  will, 
which  she  made  me  put  in  it."*^ 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  mariner,  by  many  an  adverse  gale 

And  angry  billow  tossed  upon  the  main, 
Far,  far  from  land,  how  joys  he  when  his  sail 

With  fav'ring  breeze  turns  to  his  home  again ! 
So  those  whoVe  struggled  on  the  troubled  sea 

Of  life,  rejoice  when  once  again  they  near 
The  haven  where  they  long  have  yeam'd  to  be. 

The  port  to  all  their  hopes  and  wishes  dear. 
And  ev'ry  danger  past,  enjoy  sweet  rest, 
Conscious  of  blessing,  and  of  being  blest. 

Though  anxious  to  return  to  Sydney  Park,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Sydney  were  detained  by  business,  cense* 
<|uent  on  their  late  inheritance,  which  required  their 
frequent  presence  in  London,  and  they  preferred  re- 
maining at  Thames  Grove  to  taking  up  their  abode  in 
the  metropolis,  to  which  place  they  drove  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Mr.  Wandsworth  one  day  mentioned 
to  Mrs.  Sydney  that  he  had  the  previous  one  made  a 
curious  discovery. 
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''*  I  hesitated,  nudaun,  whether  or  not  I  could  com- 
mimic&te  it  to  yoa  without  a  breach  of  confidence,"" 
said  that  worthy  man  ;  ^^  bat  good  actions,  and  espe- 
cially those  performed  in  secret,  are  too  rare  not  to 
merit  notice.  Preyioos  to  Mr.  Sydney^s  death,  and 
when  exaggerated  mmoars  were  afloat  respecting  the 
difficulties  in  which  yon  and  Miss  Sydney  were 
plonged  through  the  loss  of  her  estates,  a  gentleman 
one  day  called  on  me,  and  wished  to  place  in  my  hands 
a  considerable  sum,  to  be  paid  annually,  as  he  said^ 
for  your  joint  use.  I,  <^  course,  declined  to  accept  it, 
assuring  him  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  he  then  requested  that  the 
circumstance  should  not  be  named  to  you.  He  did 
not  entrust  me  with  his  name,  but  his  appearance  and 
manner  were  so  prepossessing,  that  he  left  a  very  ia- 
vourablc  impression  on  my  mind.  I  yesterday  was 
speaking  to  Mr.  Papworth  in  the  street,  when  this  same 
gentleman  drove  past  with  another,  and  I,  instantly 
recognising  him,  inquired  if  Mr.  Papworth  could  in- 
form me  of  his  name. 

*' '  That  is  the  richest  of  my  clients,  Mr.  Strathern, 
who  has  within  a  few  days  inherited  the  large  estate 
of  the  late  Lord  Argentyn,"  said  Mr.  Papworth. 

^^  '  What,  the  gentleman  for  whose  use  I  lately 
offered  you  a  loan  on  the  part  of  one  of  my  clients  f 
asked  I. 
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"  *  The  same/  replied  he/' 

^^  And  has  Mr.  Strathem  really  inherited  a  large 
fortune  V  inquired  Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  Such  is  the  fact,  madam."'* 

^'  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,  for  his  sake,  and  the  more 
so  now  that  I  know  his  kind  and  thoughtful  inten- 
tions towards  my  daughter  and  myself,  when  he  be- 
lieved that  we  stood  in  need  of  his  generosity.''" 

^'  Ay,  madam,  and  we  must  not  forget  that,  at  the 
very  time  he  came  to  lodge  a  large  sum  in  my  hands 
for  your  use,  he  was  under  the  pressure  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  which,  though  only  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  as  Mr.  Papworth  explained  to  me,  were, 
nevertheless,  of  a  painfiil  kind,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  mortification  of  being  arrested."" 

"  Good,  kind  Strathem  !""  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sydney, 
"  how  fully  has  he  justified  the  opinion  I  formed  of 
him  !  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Wandsworth,  for  having 
communicated  the  fact  of  his  visit  to  you  and  its 
motive.  Such  actions  should  not  be  concealed  from 
those  whom  they  were  meant  to  serve."" 

When  Mr.  Wandsworth  had  departed,  Mrs.  Sydney 
joined  her  daughter  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  com- 
municated to  her  all  that  he  had  related.  A  bright 
colour  rose  to  Louisa"s  face,  but  she  made  no  comment 
on  Strathem"s  generous  intentions  in  her  and  her 
niother"s  fiivour. 
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«'  Was  it  Dot  kind  and  thoughtful  of  him  T  de- 
manded Mrs.  Sydney,  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
silence  of  her  daughter. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"'  replied  she ;  "  want  of  gene- 
rosity is  not  among  the  fiulings  of  Mr.  Strathem.  1 
am  heartily  glad  of  his  accession  to  fortune,  for  his  is 
a  spirit  that  would  not  be  happy  with  limited  means, 
ailer  having  been  accustomed  to  large  ones.*^ 

Strange  to  say,  Louisa  was  not  greatly  pleased  at 
hearing  that  her  former  lover  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  vast  fortune.  Not  that  she  did  not  wish  that  all 
good  might  be  his  ;  but,  while  believing  him  to  be 
poor,  and  assailed  by  the  most  humiliating  of  all  an- 
noyances, importunate  creditors,  she  thought  herself 
justified  in  lavishing  on  him  a  pity  and  interest,  the 
motive  of  which  she  cheated  herself  into  the  belief  \*'as 
founded  solely  on  compassion,  when,  the  truth  was, 
it  originated  in  a  much  more  tender  sentiment.  Now 
that  Strathern's  pecuniary  difficulties  no  longer  offered 
an  excuse  for  the  all-engrossing  interest  she  had  lately 
experienced  about  him,  the  state  of  her  own  heart  be- 
came more  than  ever  revealed  to  her,  and  she  was 
sorry  to  find  that  henceforth  she  should  have  no  plea 
for  continually  thinking  of  him  when  alone,  and  talk- 
ing of  him  with  her  mother,  as  she  had  for  some  time 
been  accustomed  to  do,  and  which  had  been  a  secret 
^^<>urce  of  pleasure  to   her.     No,  the  rich   Strathem 
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could  no  longer  be  an  object  of  pity,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  name  must  be  a  prohibited  one  from  their 
conversation. 

Mrs.  Sydney,  with  all  a  woman'^s  Jlnesse  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  divined  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  her  daughter ;  while  the  latter,  silent  and 
pensive,  urged  the  excuse  of  a  nervous  headache,  that 
never-failing  apology  for  low  spirits,  for  not  being  in 
a  more  communicative  mood.  But,  though  Louisa 
avoided  speaking  of  Strathem,  she  could  not  banish 
him  from  her  thoughts ;  and  she  was  forced  to  confess 
to  herself,  after  a  nearly  sleepless  night,  that  the  rich 
man  occupied  her  mind  quite  as  much  as  when  he  had 
been  poor.  She  wondered  where  was  now  that  fair 
but  sinful  woman  with  whom  she  left  him  at  Gomo, 
yet  was  angry  with  herself  for  bestowing  a  single 
thought  on  one  so  unworthy.  What  could  it  now  be 
to  her  where  she  was  !  Nothing,  positively  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  she  would  give  thousands 
to  know  that  Strathem  had  shaken  off  that  immoral 
connection ;  for  his  own  sake  alone  she  wished  it — so 
at  least  she  persuaded  herself,  for,  as  she  again  and 
again  mentally  asserted,  it  could  be  nothing  to  her. 
How  painful  was  it  that  she  could  never  think  of  him 
without  the  hateful  recollection  of  that  woman  in- 
truding itself!  Yet  how  beautiful  she  was  !  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Strathem  yielded   to  her  seductive 
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charms.  What  man  ooold  resist  them,  when  tke  —  a 
woman,  and  a  jealous  one  she  m  her  heart  of  hearts 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  —  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  she  had  never  previously  beheld  such  loveliness. 

These  reflections  were  little  calculated  to  encourage 
the  approach  of  "  Tired  nature^s  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep  f'  and  the  beams  of  an  autumnal  sun  shone 
brightly  through  her  windows,  before  Louisa  Sydney 
closed  her  weary  eyes  in  slumber.  When  she  did, 
her  dreams  were  influenced  by  the  painful  thoughts 
that  had  occupied  her  when  awake.  Again  the  lovely 
object  of  her  jealousy  seemed  to  stand  before  her, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Strathem,  who  appeared  so  en- 
grossed by  her  as  to  be  wholly  regardless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  betrothed  wife  ;  and  Louisa,  starting  from 
her  pillow,  rubbed  her  eyes,  almost  expecting  to  see 
the  two  persons  of  whom  she  dreamt  stand  before  her. 
"  It  was  but  a  dream,"^  murmured  she,  "  but  oh  !  what 
a  painful  one  !  Would  that  I  could  banish  that  wo- 
man for  ever  from  ray  memory  !"' 

Lord  and  Lady  Roehampton  pressed  Strathem  so 
much  to  accompany  them  to  Roehampton  Castle,  that 
he  at  length  assented  to  their  wishes.  He  found  in 
their  society  the  only  antidote  to  the  gloom  that  per- 
vaded his  mind,  a  gloom  engendered  no  less  by  the 
severe  disappointment  experienced  in  his  affections 
than  by  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  forced  on  him  by 
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hifl  temporary  embarrassment.  The  bandage  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  the  dark  realities  of  life,  and 
kept  in  shade  the  fickleness  and  heartlessness  of  man- 
kind, had  been  torn  from  his  eyes  for  ever  by  the  rude 
hand  of  adversity  ;  and,  though  the  visit  of  that  stem 
monitor  had  been  but  brief,  the  experience  it  had 
brought  him  was  not  of  a  nature  to  allow  his  natural 
cheerfulness  to  be  soon  restored,  even  had  he  not 
another  and  deeper  cause  for  despondency  in  the 
inexplicable  conduct  of  the  woman  he  still  so  fondly 
loved. 

The  attachment  of  two  such  friends  as  Lord  and 
Lady  Boehampton  was  a  balm  to  Strathem's  heart. 
Filled  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  his  brotherly 
regard  and  boundless  generosity  towards  them,  this 
amiable  pair  lavished  on  him  the  most  delicate  and 
unceasing  marks  of  attention  ;  and  he  for  a  short  time 
forgot  his  own  cares  in  the  satisfaction  which  he  ex- 
perienced at  witnessing  their  reception  at  Boehampton 
Castle,  and  the  domestic  happiness  they  were  enjoy- 
ing. The  grandeur  of  her  stately  home,  and  the 
respectfiil  deference  with  which  she  was  treated  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  flocked 
to  visit  her  as  soon  after  her  arrival  as  etiquette  per- 
mitted, produced  no  change  in  the  simple  and  unpre- 
suming  woman,  whose  whole  happiness  consisted  in 
her  husband  and  child,  and  who,  undazzled  by  the 
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gands  of  wealth,  rank,  and  splendour,  proved  everj 
hour,  and  by  every  action  of  her  life,  that  love,  and 
love  only,  had  inflaenced  her  when  she  wedded  the 
heir  to  the  princely  dwelling  and  broad  domains  of 
which  she  was  now  the  happy  and  honoured  mistrefls. 

The  fond  husband  was  prouder  of  his  wife  than  of  all 
his  other  possessions ;  and,  as  he  mariked  how  rapidly 
her  artless  sweetness  of  manner  conquered  the  prejudices 
of  those  who  had  previously  imagined  that  a  perfect 
equality  of  station  was  requisite  to  happiness  in 
wedded  life,  he  would  sigh  with  regret  that  his  fiither, 
who  had  accorded  him  so  full  a  pardon  for  the  only 
act  of  disobedience  he  had  ever  committed,  had  Dot 
lived  to  know  and  love  the  gentle  and  amiable  being 
who  would  have  proved  so  duteous  a  daughter  to  him. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  this  youthful  couple 
80  happy  in  themselves,  anxious  to  extend  happiness 
to  those  around  them.  Each  day  witnessed  some  step 
taken  in  advancement  of  the  instruction  and  comfort 
of  the  poor :  schools  formed,  almshouses  endowed, 
and  private  charities  judiciously  administered.  Often 
would  Strathem  think  what  pleasure  it  would  have 
afforded  him  to  have  seen  Louisa — his  Louisa,  as,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  he  would  fiun  still  call 
her — united  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  mih  the 
amiable  and  excellent  Lady  Boehampton. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nevillecourt,  who  were 
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the  nearest  neighbours  to  Boehampton  Castle,  were 
so  &scinated  by  the  winning  graces  of  the  mar- 
chioness, that  habits  of  intimacy  were  soon  formed 
between  the  two  families,  and  they  frequently  dined 
together.  Lord  and  Lady  Boehampton  and  their 
guest  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Neville- 
court  on  a  certain  day,  to  meet  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring families  of  distinction.  On  arriving,  they 
found  the  party  assembled  in  the  library,  and  after 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  a  Lady  Donnington,  the 
mistress  of  a  fine  seat  a  few  miles  distant,  addressing 
Lady  Boehampton,  said,  ^^  You  must,  my  dear  lady, 
permit  me  to  present  to  you  two  very  dear  friends  of 
mine,  who  only  came  to  me  yesterday.  Lady  Boe- 
hampton, Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney.'*'* 

Both  mother  and  daughter  positively  started  with 
surprise  when,  in  the  beautiful  woman  before  them, 
they  recognised  the  well-remembered  face  of  the  com- 
panion of  Strathem  at  the  Coliseum.  Lady  Boe- 
hampton also  recognised  Miss  Sydney ;  and  the  un- 
accountable coldness,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name, 
of  that  young  lady  at  their  interview  at  Como  flash- 
ing across  her  mind  at  the  instant,  gave  a  timidity 
to  her  manner  that,  coupled  with  the  evident  surprise 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sydney,  somewhat  embarrassed 
Lady  Donnington. 

While  this  scene  was  occurring  in  one  comer  of  the 
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Ihst  fihnrr.  Stntkem,  who  had,  after  nuking  his 
Wv  o  ihe  Aachen^  At^ped  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
^  ibraarl,  and  who  can  express  his 
i  his  cres  met  those  of  Mrs.  Sydney  and 
free  of  the  latter  appearing  radiant,  so 
wvffe  the  blashea  that  snffiised  her  cheeks,  and 
the  lasife  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes  as  they  met  his 
sav !  He  ««ood  confiNinded,  and  hesitating  whether 
lo  appnaeh.  when  Mrs.  Sydney  smiled,  and  bowed  to 
hni  with  such  cordiality  that  he  walked  up  and  took 
her  odfered  hand.  Looisa  also  extended  hers,  tre- 
■nkos  with  emotion,  and  as  he  pressed  it  he  felt  his 
heart  throh  with  ddigfat. 

"*  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,""  said 
Mrs.  Sydney.  ••  We  only  arrived  on  a  visit  to  my 
relation*  Lady  Donnington,  yesterday,  and  found  an 
en^ap^ment  to  accompany  her  here  to  dinner  to-day, 
the  Duchess  of  Nevilleconrt  being  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  You  ai^.  I  suppose,  staying  in  the  neisrhbour- 
hood.*^ 

*'  Yes,  I  have  been  for  some  time  on  a  visit  to  my 
friends.  Lord  and  Lady  Boehampton,  whose  seat  is 
only  a  few  miles  distant.^ 

How  eagerly  did  Louisa  listen  to  the  conversation 
carrying  on  between  her  mother  and  Strathem  !  The 
pn?$ence  of  the  never-forgotten  lady  she  had  seen  at 
the  Coliseum  and  at  Como^  in  that  circle,  and  intro- 
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duced  to  her  by  Lady  Donnington  as  the  Marchioness 
of  Boehampton,  convinced  her  that  hitherto  she  must 
have  been  labouring  under  some  strange  and  terrible 
mistake  ;  and,  if  so,  how  had  she  wronged  Strathem  ! 
Bitterly,  however,  had  she  suffered  from  the  mistake. 
Long  months  of  chagrin  had  been  her  portion  ;  and  if 
she  had  injured  her  lover  by  her  suspicions,  as  she 
now  believed  she  must  have  done,  he  was  to  blame  for 
the  mystery  and  concealment  he  had  made  relative 
to  his  presence  with  Lady  Roehampton.  Oh  !  how 
much  misery  would  have  been  saved  to  both  had  he 
been  more  frank  and  confidential  with  her  !  But  why 
had  he  stooped  to  prevarication  ?  What  could  be  the 
motive  for  such  extraordinary  conduct  ? 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  suggested  themselves 
to  Louisa,  as,  with  a  beating  heart,  she  listened  to 
every  word  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Strathem. 
Never  sounded  the  most  perfect  music  so  sweetly  to 
lier  ears  as  did  now  his  accents.  She  forgot  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  strangers,  that  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  explained,  in  the  joy  of  hearing  her  lover  converse 
once  more  with  her  mother  in  tones  of  renewed  amity. 
But,  if  Louisa  experienced  surprise  and  delight  at  this 
unexpected  encounter,  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Strathem !  Astonishment  at  the  kind  reception  he 
met  with  both  from  mother  and  daughter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  unmingled  delight.     What  could  have  led 
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to  this  happy,  this  blessed  change !  Had  they  dis- 
covered thai  they  had  wronged  him,  and  had  they 
repented  their  injustice  and  cruelty !  Yes,  it  must  be 
so ;  and,  proud  as  was  his  nature,  he  felt  that  in 
the  joy,  the  transport  of  being  again  restored  to  the 
affection  of  her  on  whom,  in  spite  of  all  her  cruelty, 
he  still  doted,  he  could  pardon  and  forget  all  the 
misery  he  had  for  so  many  months  borne.   . 

^^  How  long  has  Lord  Roehampton  been  married  f 
asked  Mrs.  Sydney. 

''  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,*"  replied  Strathem. 

*'*'  Then  he  was  married  when  he  passed  through 
Rome,*"  observed  Mrs.  Sydney.  "Did  Lady  Roe- 
hampton then  accompany  him  r* 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  their  marriage  was  a  private  one, 
and  had  not  then  been  acknowledged  to  his  father,  a 
stern  and  severe  parent,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal 
it  until  it  had  first  been  disclosed  to  him."" 

"  Ah !  now  I  understand  all,*"  said  Mrs.  Sydney. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  you  had  at  the  time  confided 
this  secret  to  me  V" 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  a  general 
movement  was  the  consequence.  Strathem  hovered 
near  Louisa,  who,  trembling  with  joyful  emotioD, 
felt  that  never  had  she  loved  him  so  tenderly  as  at  this 
moment,  when,  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  all  her 
former  suspicions,  and  filled  with  gratitude   for  the 
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sincere  and  unchangeable  affection  on  his  part,  which 
had  withstood  an  ill-treatment  on  hers,  for  which  he 
coald  not  even  imagine  a  cause,  he  stood  near  her 
with  eyes  sparkling  with  the  same  love  as  ever,  shew- 
ing in  every  glance  that  he  was  ready  to  renew  those 
vows  which  her  pride  and  jealousy  had  broken.  Her 
countenance  was  so  expressive  of  her  feelings,  that 
Strathem  ventured  to  offer  her  his  arm,  to  lead  her  to 
the  salle-ci-manger.  She  accepted  it  with  eagerness ; 
and,  as  he  felt  her  snowy  arm  tremble  on  his,  he 
could  not  resist  asking  her,  in  accents  so  low  that  no 
ear  but  hers  could  hear  them^  "  May  I  hope  V 

"  Yes,  dearest  Henry ;  but  you  have  much  to  pardon,'" 
was  the  whispered  reply  ;  and  the  fair  arm  that  rested 
on  his  was  gently  pressed.  O  !  how  the  lover  longed 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  adored  mistress,  to 
thank  her  for  this  blessed  avowal !  He  seemed  to 
tread  on  air.  His  heart  beat  wildly  with  rapture, 
and  he  felt  that,  from  whatever  cause  the  estrangement 
that  had  embittered  so  many  months  of  his  life  might 
have  proceeded,  it  was  now  for  ever  removed,  and 
Louisa — his  dearly-beloved,  his  beautiful  Louisa, 
would  soon  be  his  own.  He  had  no  eyes,  no  ears, 
save  for  her ;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Boehampton,  and 
Mrs.  Sydney,  who  frequently  glanced  at  him  and 
his  companion,  marked  with  pleasure  his  animated 
and  happy  face. 
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^^  You  will  permit  me  to  go  to  Lady  DoimiiigtoD  s 
early  to-morrow,  will  you  not,  dearest?^  asked  the 
joyful  lover.     '^  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to 

you.^ 

'*  And  I,  Henry,  long  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
wronged  you,  and  how  I  now  repent  it.**^ 

Never  was  a  good  dinner  done  such  injustice  to  as 
the  Duke  of  Nevillecourt's  by  Louisa  Sydney  aod 
Strathem.  To  conceal  their  emotions,  they  affected 
to  eat,  but  they  were  too  much  excited  to  retain  any 
appetite,  and  suffered  their  plates  to  be  removed 
without  even  being  conscious  of  what  dainties  had 
been  upon  them. 

When  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
Louisa  Sydney,  with  great  timidity,  approached  Ladv 
Roehampton.  "  I  feel  that  I  have  many  apologies 
to  offer  your  ladyship,'*''  said  she,  assuming  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  "  for  my  apparent  ingratitude  and 
rudeness,  when  you  so  kindly  lent  your  assistance  to 
restore  me  to  life,  at  the  Lake  of  Ck)mo.  Pray  pardon 
me.  I  was  then  very  unhappy,  had  been  suffering 
great  anxiety  and  wretchedness,  and  hardly  knew 
what  I  did.  Be  generous,  and  extend  to  me  your 
forfjiveness  f '  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Ladv 
Roehampton ;  who,  clasping  it  within  her  own, 
replied, 

"All !  dear  Miss  Sydney,  I  will  forgive  you  every- 
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thing,  if  you  promise  to  atone  to  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  my  husband  and  I  possess,  for  all  the  unhap- 
piness  you  made  him  suffer  there.  If  you  had  but 
witnessed  it,  as  we  did,  you  would  acknowledge  that 
he  is  as  true  and  devoted  a  lover,  as  we  have  proved 
him  to  be  a  friend." 

A  conversation  commenced  in  so  confidential  a 
strain,  soon  led  to  a  perfect  understanding  between 
these  two  charming  women.  Both  highminded,  and 
of  what  is  called  a  romantic  turn,  each  quickly  com- 
prehended the  feelings  of  the  other,  and  felt  spring  up 
in  her  heart  the  seeds  of  a  friendship,  which  it  only 
required  time  to  ripen  and  bring  to  maturity.  When 
the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies,  and  Strathem  counted 
the  moments  until  they  had  done  so,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  his  adored  Louisa  conversing  with  Lady  Boe- 
hampton  in  as  friendly  and  cordial  a  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  old  and  dear  friends.  Lord  Boe- 
liampton  came  up  to  his  wife,  who  immediately  pre- 
sented him  to  Miss  Sydney,  to  whom  he  evinced 
much  less  attention  than  the  marchioness  could  have 
wished ;  and,  seeing  that  Louisa  was  now  engrossed 
by  Strathern,  she  whispered  in  her  husband^s  ear, 
^'  Miss  Sydney  is  a  delightful  person,  and  I  am 
charmed  with  her." 

''  Ay,  that's  your  way,  Mary,  always  ready  to 
think  favourably  of  every  one ;  but  I  can'*t  so  easily 
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forgiye  or  forget  all  the  unhappiness  she  caused  the 
best  fellow  in  the  whole  world,  and  the  truest  friend."^ 

'^  She  has  told  me  that  she  was  then  very  wretched, 
dearest/"* 

^^  I  don'^t  know  how  that  may  be,  but  111  swear  she 
deserved  to  be  so,  for  tormenting  the  noblest  creature 
that  ever  lived/** 

"  Pray  oblige  me,  and  don"*t  look  so  stem,^  said 
Lady  Boehampton,  laying  her  little  white  hand  on 
her  lord's  arm.  "  Indeed  you  must  like  her,  dearest, 
for  I  already  feel  towards  her  as  we  ought  towards 
one  who  will,  I  am  convinced,  soon  be  the  wife  of  our 
best  friend/" 

"  You  do  with  me  just  as  you  will,  Mary ;  so,  I 
suppose,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  must  become 
pleased  with  your  new  friend.*" 

"  Miss  Sydney,  as  you  have  extended  your  kind- 
ness to  me^  I  must  ask  you  to  forget  that  my  husband 
is  only  a  new  acquaintance,^'  said  Lady  Roehampton, 
turning  to  Louisa,  who  was  in  earnest  conversation 
with  her  lover. 

Strathem  looked  so  happy,  that  Lord  Boehampton, 
justly  attributing  the  change  to  the  good  understand- 
ing which  was  now  so  apparent  between  his  friend  and 
her,  observed,  that  "  Miss  Sydney  possessed  such  a 
wonderful  power  in  metamorphosing  gloomy  mortaU 
into  joyous   ones ;"    and    he    smilingly    pointed  at 
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Strathern,  ^^that  he  almost  feared  to  trust  himself 
near  so  dangerous  a  person.*" 

"  I  never  before  suspected  that  you  were  gloomy,"*'' 
replied  Strathern  ;  "but,  if  you  were,  you  must  admit 
the  metamorphose  would  be  a  very  desirable  one."'' 

"  I  was  gloomy  enough  in  Italy  when  I  saw  you 
almost  ready  to  hang  yourself,'**  observed  Lord  Roe- 
hampton,  somewhat  spiteiully ;  ''  and  I  don't  think 
that  even  the  power  of  an  enchantress  could  have  then 
rendered  me  gay.*" 

This  artless  speech,  proving  so  well  the  unhappiness 
she  had  inflicted  on  her  lover,  would  have  touched 
Louisa  Sydney,  had  he  even  been  culpable  to  the  extent 
which  she  had  formerly  believed ;  but  knowing,  as  she 
now  did,  his  perfect  freedom  from  any  sin  towards  love 
or  her,  it  melted  her  feelings  towards  him  so  much 
that  tears  started  to  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Strathern  longed  to  chase  them  away  with  his  lips ; 
and  Lady  Boehampton,  with  womanly  sweetness, 
pressed  the  hand  of  her  new  friend  as  she  whispered, 
^'  You  must  pardon  my  husband ;  he  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  Strathern,  that  he  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
even  be  suspected  of  doing  wrong."*' 

"  Ay,  I  see  that  I  shall  be  as  &scinated  as  my  wife 
and  Strathern  are,"  observed  the  marquis,  touched 
by  the  tearful  eyes  of  Miss  Sydney ;  "  so  I  yield  at 
once  to  the  power  of  this  fair  lady,"  bowing  to  Louisa, 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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*^  and  solicit  the  fiiYoor  of  to«dhmg^  the  hand  that 
wields  so  easily  the  wand  of  endiaiitmeiit.'*^ 

Louisa  extended  her  hand  to  him  with  nnafieeted 
cordiality,  and  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Sydney,  who  had  watched  all  that  was  pasnng 
in  the  little  circle  in  vftdA  she  took  so  deq>  an 
interest,  now  joined  it ;  and  Lord  Roehampton, 
pleased  to  discover  in  her  an  intimate  friend  cS  the 
dear  mother  whose  memory  he  so  fondly  cherished, 
pressed  her  and  her  daughter  to  pay  Lady  Boehampton 
a  visit. 

*•*"  I  hardly  dare  believe  in  my  present  felicity,^  said 
Strathem  to  Mrs.  Sydney.  "  I  once  before  thought 
myself  on  the  brink  of  happiness,  when  a  change  I 
could  never  account  for,  and  which  I  felt  conscious  I 
had  not  deserved,  rendered  me  the  most  miserable  of 
men.  May  I,  dear  madam,  once  more  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  happiness  I  now  feel  will  be  permaneDt, 
and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  still  greater  felicity  T 

"  We  have  much  to  blame  ourselves  for,  dear 
Mr.  Strathem,''  was  the  reply,  "and  you  have  much 
to  forgive.  We  ought  never  to  have  doubted  you,  or, 
if  appearances  could  justify  doubt,  we  ought  to  have 
frankly  told  you  our  suspicions.  ITiat  fetal  evening, 
for  so  I  must  consider  it  frt)m  the  sufferings  it  entailed 
on  ray  child,  that  you  left  us  to  dine  with  your  friend. 
Lord  Delmington,  we  walked  in  the  Coliseum,  and, 
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while  concealed  from  observation  in  the  deep  shade  of 
one  of  the  entrances,  we  saw  you  tSte-i-t4te  with  a 
lady  of  surpassing  beauty.  We  saw  you  gaze  on  her 
face,  heard  her  ask  if  she  might  rely  on  you,  and  heard 
you  pledge  yourself  to  be  faithful.  The  most  terrible 
suspicion  took  possession  of  our  minds.  Louisa's 
wretchedness  I  cannot  describe.  In  vain  I  urged  her 
to  let  me  tell  you  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
our  consequent  anxiety.  She  would  not  permit  it ; 
and  insisted  that  if  there  was  nothing  wrong,  you 
would,  when  you  came  the  next  day,  explain  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  so  much  alarmed  and  grieved 
her.  You  did  not,  alas  !  refer  to  it,  and  this  con- 
firmed her  fears. 

**  The  next  day,  Mr.  Rhymer  came  and  told  us  that 
he  met  you  tete-d-tete  at  St.  Peter's  with  a  beautiful 
person,  to  whom  you  refused  to  present  him.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  your  silence  to  us,  left  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  that  the  person  with  whom  you 
were  seen  was  not  one  whom  you  could  name  to  us, 
and  my  daughter's  state  of  mind  became  such  that 
she  implored  me  to  leave  Rome  at  once.  After 
Mr.  Rhymer's  communication,  she  determined  to  see 
you  no  more.  The  morning  we  left  Rome  your  ap- 
pearance in  the  street  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  the 
dress  of  the  preceding  evening,  all,  all  tended  to  con- 
firm the  terrible  suspicion  we  had  formed.     Then  the 
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meeting  you  at  Como,  accompanied  by  the  same  lady, 
gave  the  last  touch  to  my  daughter'^s  despair.  Severely 
has  she  suffered ;  and  if  you  feel,  as  I  confess  you  have 
reason  to  do,  offende<l  at  our  unjust  suspicions  and 
want  of  candour  in  avowing  them  to  you,  remember 
that  your  own  conduct  in  concealing  from  us  the 
name  of  the  lady  with  whom  you  were  seen,  gave  rise 
to  them.'" 

"  You  are  right ;  yes,  I  see  it  all  now.  I  ought  not 
to  have  accepted  the  confidence  of  my  friend,  Delming- 
ton,  without  his  permission  to  extend  it  to  my  af&anced 
wife.  Oh  !  how  much  unhappiness  might  we  have 
been  saved  had  you,  dear  Mrs.  Sydney,  told  me  that 
you  had  seen  me  at  the  Coliseum,  for  I  should  then  have 
solicited  Delmington^s  leave  to  confide  in  you  !  He  was 
tlien  80  ill,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  his  recovery. 
He  asked  me  to  give  my  arm  to  his  wife  at  the  Coli- 
seum, and  at  St.  Peter'*s,  while  he  remained  at  the 
entrance  to  both  places  in  his  carriage.  That  evening 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest ;  I  had  sat  up 
all  night  with  him,  and  was  returning  home  on  that 
morning  when  I  saw  you  leaving  Rome.  He  conti- 
nued so  ill,  that  I  acceded  to  his  request  to  accompany 
them  to  Como.**' 

''  Where  you  saved  my  child's  life  !""  added  Mrs. 
Sydney.  "Oh  !  how  ungrateful,  how  lost  to  all  feeling, 
you  must  have  thought  us  !'' 
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^'  Heaven  be  thanked !  all  misunderstandings  are 
now  over,  and  for  ever,''  said  Strathem,  "  and  I  am 
a^n  restored  to  happiness.  Will  you,  my  dear 
madam,  in  consideration  of  all  I  have  suffered,  use 
your  influence  with  my  adored  Louisa  to  induce  her 
to  coijjsent  to  be  mine  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  i 
Remember  that,  when  the  misundersttuidin^  which 
prevented  our  union  took  place,  I  was  to  have  had  the 
felicity  of  leading  her  to  the  altar  when  we  reached 
England.  Promise  me  that  you  will  now  induce  her 
to  abridge  my  probation,  and  bless  me  with  her  hand 
as  soon  as  the  settlements  can  be  drawn.*^ 

"  I  promise,'**  replied  Mrs.  Sydney  5  "  for  we  owe  you 
a  reparation  for  our  unjust  suspicions.**"* 

Sweet  were  the  tears  shed  that  night  by  Louisa 
Sydney  on  the  bosom  of  her  fond  mother,  ere  she 
retired  to  her  pillow.  "  Had  I  but  followed  your 
advice,  how  much  wretchedness  should  we  all  have 
been  saved  !  You  were  less  unjust  to  him  than  I  was, 
and  wished,  by  informing  him  of  our  having  seen  him 
at  the  Coliseum,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  presence  there.  But  I,  self-willed  and 
obstinate,  refused  to  be  governed  by  your  better  judg- 
ment, and  have  merited  the  sufferings  I  have  endured. 
But  he,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  how  cruel  was 
his  position,  and  how  faithftdly  must  he  have  loved 
nie  when  his  attachment  could  have  resisted  the  con- 
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tnmely  and  harslmeBS  he  experienced  at  my  bands ! 
Never,  never  can  I  sufficiently  stone  to  him  for  it  !^ 

^*  There  is  one  way,  my  dear  Louisa,  of  doing  this. 
Consent  to  be  his  at  once.'" 

'*  You,  dearest  mother,  shall  henceforth  guide  year 
child.  This  hand  is  yours  to  bestow  when  yqp  wish 
it  ;^  and  the  blushing  girl  placed  her  smi^  white  hand 
in  that  of  her  parent.  *'  I  hardly  dared  to  look  at  die 
sweet,  innocent  &ce  of  Lady  Roehampton  this  even- 
ing,'' said  Miss  Sydney,  "  after  having  wronged  her 
by  my  insulting  suspicions.  I  would  not  for  worlds 
that  she  should  know  I  ever  had  entertained  them. 
And  dear  Henry  ! — ^how  good,  how  noble  of  him  to 
pardon  my  injustice  l"^ 

Peaceful  were  the  slumbers,  and  happy  were  the 
dreams,  of  both  mother  and  daughter  that  night,  and 
glad  was  the  awaking  to  the  certainty  that  all  misun- 
derstandings were  now  over  for  ever. 

In  six  weeks  from  that  happy  day  of  reconciliation, 
Strathem  led  Louisa  Sydney  to  the  hymeneal  altar, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Roehampton  ;  and  the  happy  couple  set  off  for  Sydney 
Park,  to  spend  the  honeymoon,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  bride. 

They  have  now  been  three  years  married,  and  are 
the  parents  of  two  beautiful  boys,  on  whom  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney doats  with  all  a  grandmother's  fondness.     Stra- 
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them  House  had  been  two  years  completed,  and  the 
fine  taste  of  its  decoratioDS  and  its  furniture  accord  well 
with  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contains.  Happy  in 
their  domestic  circle,  and  diffusing  happiness  around 
them,  their  past  trials  and  disappointments  are  only 
now  remembered  to  enhance  present  felicity ;  and  when 
their  splendid  mansion  is  opened  to  give  some  brilliant 
fete^  it  is  allowed,  by  all  those  who  attend  it,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  that  the  parties  at  Strathem  House 
surpass  all  others.  The  exception  is  Mr.  Rhymer, 
who  prefers  the/i1te*  of  some  two  or  three  dukes  of  his 
acquaintance. 


THE  END. 
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